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LOOKING FOR QUALITY IN PICTURES* 
Michael Levey 


Natura ty, I confess to feeling honoured to have been asked to talk to 
you tonight. But that is only the first of my confessions. So often on this 
sort of occasion when one begins by saying one is honoured one really 
means one is frightened. I confess that such is my state. Further, I confess 
that when I first pondered on my task tonight I felt I ought to improve 
my knowledge of aesthetics in general, and get down to reading some of 
those books on aesthetic theory that I’ve always been meaning to read. 
Having chosen my title I ought surely to have faced up to its challenge 
by investigating the differing definitions of that very difficult word 
‘quality’. I'd rashly chosen it in the belief that I knew what it meant, or 
else what I meant by it—two very different things, no doubt. And I 
fully intended to surprise you by my knowledge of the literature of 
aesthetics. But the fact is that when I seriously settled to thinking about 
this talk I felt it might be more useful if I was less ambitious. Of course 
I haven’t any profound knowledge of aesthetics as such, but perhaps I 
am half consciously putting into practice some sort of private system of 
aesthetics whenever I look at a picture. And I look at a lot of pictures. 
Looking at them is part of my job, judging them from several points of 
view, for several purposes, but usually coming back to a basic question 
—even an obsession—with their quality. And so I have decided to come 
~\into the council chamber naked of theory. All I can offer is one person’s 
‘testimony, from which I shan’t venture to draw any very grand con- 

“clusions, ` 
Indeed I feel rather like a plumber unexpectedly invited to a hydro- 
logical conference, ignorant of many of the laws of the science but 
eager to give you some account of how he fixed the bathroom taps. 
Like the plumber I feel my job matters, and even that it is a necessary 
one. I believe that the quality that makes a work of art is something so 
important that its detection is important for all of us. My final confession 

* Lecture given to The British Society of Aesthetics, 3rd May 1967. 
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LOOKING FOR QUALITY IN PICTURES is 
—before I plunge in more deeply—is to admit that I am here partly to 
speak in defence of the artisan type of art historian. He is a figure who 
has not enjoyed very much prestige, suffering under the disadvantage of 
i seldom teaching and seldom founding a group of admiring pupils. He’s 
N o worker, whose hands are more often found touching not 
. ks or photographs but actual works of art themselves. Oh yes, and 
non-works of art too. I oughtn’t to forget to mention them, because it 
is exactly in that shady realm where the sheep and the goats have not 
yet been divided that I want to start. 


I 


I must ask you to work your imaginations and think yourselves at the 
National Gallery—downstairs, where twice weekly we hold our own 
particular form of clinic. And I violate no professional secrecy when I 
tell you that we have come to refer to it among ourselves as ‘doing the 
panel patients’. Their fears and their hopes are easy to conceive of. Is it a 
Rubens, a Rembrandt, or a bit of old rubbish? This is the basic question 
which all their queries come to, while they sit there waiting their turn 
and hugging their brown paper parcels. The whole point about this 
clinic is that actual paintings—not photographs—should be looked at. 
Whatever the objects turn out to be, whether Rembrandts or rubbish, 
they will be seen in the original. Thus straightaway we are confronted 
with a prime question of detecting quality. 

I don’t take this procedure at the National Gallery because I want to 
publicize the service we offer or be congratulated on it; (indeed, we 
should like to keep rather quiet about it, so as not to be swamped; and 
as a service it will disappoint those who want a valuation). But the pro- 
cedure happens to be a good illustration of aesthetics in action. Instead of 
going on about ‘the patients’ in the way that interviewers and gossip 
writers love to do, let us turn to those who make the diagnosis, them- 
selves equally full of hopes and fears: hopes that they'll judge correctly, 
and fears that they may fail to spot a good picture. The procedure is a 
good test, as it happens, of quality in the expert as well as in the object. 
Usually nothing is known of the painting suddenly presented to him. It 
come with no history, seldom with any glamour or flourish. There is no 
immediate opportunity for scientific examination or photography—we 
are in the world of the G.P. rather than the specialist. You may say the 
odds are strongly against the picture being a Rubens, but it would be 
dangerous to rely on the laws of chance. Something bought off a barrow 
for five pounds will probably prove to be something that should have 
been left on the barrow—but it could also be a perfectly genuine Rubens 
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or Velazquez, or whatever. Well, let us hold up our presumed picture 
to the expert’s diagnosis. I think I visualize it as a smallish painting in 
oils on canvas of the head of an old man, wearing a fur cap, seen against 
a dark background. 

What is it? I’m sorry to have to tell you that the expert does not 
know. Or rather, it would be more correct to say, he does not yet know 
His first instinctive glance, a glance rather than detailed scrutiny, will - 
probably have been enough to establish familiarity or non-familiarity 
with the composition. If it is familiar, one immediately has a guide to 
what question to put to oneself next, assuming one has fortunately re- 
called the artist as well as the composition. Because this is the simplest 
process it is probably best to deal with it first. 

Let us assume that you do indeed recognize the composition. It is 
that of a famous Rembrandt in the Louvre. So far one’s visual percep- 
tions have hardly differed from those needed to pick out your coat amid 
a heap of other people’s coats. Knowledge and memory now go to- 
gether in the picture’s case to follow up the moment of recognition with 
a warning: Rembrandt did not often duplicate his own compositions; 
the Louvre picture is signed and dated, and has never been doubted. 
Knowledge and memory are pressing you to reach your verdict before 
examining the evidence more closely. It already seems likely that the 
picture in front of you is a copy. When you look at it again, however, it 
is at least apparent that if so it is an old copy—indeed, could reasonably 
be from the seventeenth century and within Rembrandt's own lifetime. 
(To keep the situation as simple as possible, much simpler unfortunately 
than it usually is, we must assume that the picture is in good condition, 
cleaned and therefore with its qualities—whatever they are—fully 
visible.) It is not apparently signed or dated. The owner has no useful 
indications about the picture’s history. Here we are at a solemn, crucial 
moment. You can delay things a bit by getting hold of a good photo— 
graph of the Louvre picture, but checking with that only shows that the 
new version is not so painstakingly exact as to suggest it must be only an 
old copy. Art historians are always warned against comparing photo— 
graphs with actual paintings, but sometimes it is equally confusing to 
compare two paintings. Even if the Louvre picture could be brought to 
hang side by side with the present one, still the question might not be 
resolved. Besides I am not really concerned, of course, with what is the 
correct answer, but with the way in which one tries to establish an 
answer. 

I presume that from seeing a number of Rembrandt's pictures there 
has come to exist in the mind some idea ‘Rembrandt’, in inverted 
commas. Indeed we might find that at the very pronouncement aloud. 
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of the painter’s name there flashes before us an image of the supposedly 
typical Rembrandt picture. So markedly is this of a single type that I 
wouldn’t mind guessing that Rembrandt was already present as the 
author in the minds of most people when I described our problem pic- 
' ture as ‘the head of an old man, wearing a fur cap, seen against a dark 
N kground. But as well as an image of the typical composition we all 
ve in varying degrees a concept of how a Rembrandt is painted. Let’s 
skip the more obvious technical distinctions; what it really comes down 
to is our idea of the quality not of a Rembrandt but of ‘Rembrandt’. It 
might be objected that to the true expert this is a matter of style rather 
than quality. His job, you might say, is surely to detect the artist without 
regard to whether it is a good or bad picture by that artist. This is 
perfectly correct, but there are times when style can carry you only so 
far. In fact, I think it is probably true to say that style will carry you only 
to the edge of the diving-board, where you have to jump off into a 
decision or turn away, murmuring about sudden cramp or a temporary 
loss of nerve. Because the pursuit of style leads you ultimately back to 
the central problem, with it still unresolved. Suppose on first going to 
examine our picture, you had not recognized the composition but had 
been speedily aware that the picture looked Dutch and of the seven- 
teenth century. That is a broad stylistic analysis, which further examina- 
tion tends to confirm. Still working within the area of sheer knowledge, 
you can go on to narrow down the stylistic definition: the picture is in 
the style of Rembrandt. Alas, the number of Dutch painters who 
painted in the style of Rembrandt is legion. True, we can make a 
further distinction, that of that number the more important painters 
each developed his own personal style which makes it relatively easy to 
distinguish, let us say, Carel Fabritius’s work from Rembrandt’s. But 
when these painters have been set aside we are left with a work of which 
we can only say that it is ‘in Rembrandt’s style’. It may well be possible 
to go further in stylistic analysis and impressively date the picture to a 
particular period of Rembrandt’s style: it is typical of his work in 
Amsterdam in the early 1640’s. All we have not yet discovered is: Is it 
actually by Rembrandt or not? In a word, Is it good enough to be by 
Rembrandt? At that point stylistic analysis drops away, leaving one 
isolated on the high diving-board of decision. It has come round again 
to being a matter—by no means a simple matter— of quality. 

Seeing Rembrandt’s pictures at different times in different places has 
given one a generic idea of what their subjects are and how he paints 
them. Experience has also crystallized a small deposit, an expectancy of 
what the standard of a painting by Rembrandt should be. It should be 
good, but then so should a Leonardo or a Velazquez. The quality 
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which one is expecting in a Rembrandt is obviously distinct from what 
is offered by those painters—distinct without necessarily being any 
better. I think, by the way, that expectancy is the right word when we 
are dealing with the question of relating an unknown picture to the 
oeuvre of a painter whose work we are familiar with. In the present in- 
stance we are to gauge whether the given object has sufficient of Rem- ee 
brandt’s quality to be assignable to him. Here I think something rather - 
remarkable happens, which I do not find it easy to parallel from other 
disciplines. 

No scientific test has so far been devised by which we can decide the 
authorship of a painting—despite all the glamour that surrounds micro- 
chemical examination of pigment and machines for probing this or that 
aspect of the structure of a painting. It might, be thought that the 
nearest approach to a scientific method for detecting quality would lie 
in exposing the picture in question to direct contact with pictures cer- 
tainly by the presumed painter. Obviously, this can be a useful check 
and may give rewarding results. But it has several dangers unless you 
have at your disposal a really remarkable amount of the painter’s 
genuine work. And even then, I think, it is still against a mental concept - 
rather than anything tangible that one is judging the candidate. Even 
then one is likely to hear the revealing remark: ‘It’s not my idea of a 
Rembrandt.’ 

Close comparison with other paintings may provide some valuable 
evidence which supports that remark—or, of course, effectively rebuts 
it. But the nature of the judgement remains basically the same; that is, 
that it is against not a physical group of Rembrandt's pictures collected 
together in a room that one judged the potential Rembrandt but 
against an abstract idea of Rembrandt's quality which is drawn from 
your own experience. 

What is that experience? It is, I shall assume, that at times when you 
have previously encountered paintings by this artist you have been 
struck by them. They have imposed themselves on you by their 
authority as works of art, beginning by giving you that authentic thrill 
which you have, quite rightly, never analysed but which you enjoy 
undergoing. Gradually you have found yourself becoming your own 
connoisseur (as are all people who look at pictures and discriminate), 
remarking how often it is a picture by Rembrandt which gives you this 
thrill; and how capable it is of sustaining and deepening that effect the 
longer or more often you look at it. Crystallization is at work, made up 
of separate experiences but forming a single final concept—almost as if 
there had been only one painting by Rembrandt—which is ready to 
come into operation as soon as a fresh picture is submitted to it. 
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Eventually, of course, a portion of this concept will be made up of 
acquired fact. Something sounds wrong if I try to tell you about a 
Rembrandt altarpiece. But the mention of a small picture of a man in a 
fur cap sounds perfectly all right; it fits in with the concept, even before 
you've seen it. From comparable pictures by Rembrandt you have 
drawn off your idea of how he treats such a subject. You reasonably 
expect to see his interest in certain aspects of it: response to the features 
of the face, to textures, to light. The picture need not be conventionally 
well drawn, but you expect the actual paint to be laid on in a way that 
you admire and which you may indeed pronounce eharacteristic. 

Above all, your experience of Rembrandt’s work could be so intense 
that you have decided that for you he is one of the greatest of all 
painters. The standards suggested by his art are not so esoteric or far 
removed from those of ordinary life and ordinary sight. People— 
especially people’s faces—may be judged in his pictures and discussed as 
if they were real. His technique may be marvellous and mysterious, but 
the way we are to interpret it is not difficult: it simulates appearances 
and atmosphere. Skin and metal and fur painted by him should give the 
appearance of being those things, as we might see them bathed in light 
and shadow in a real room. The quality of his work is perhaps such that 
you do not believe you could see a picture by him without experiencing 
some degree of thrill: that sense of novelty combined with recognition 
which constitutes ‘rightness’. It would be a surprising Rembrandt, 
therefore, to you, which failed to transmit any thrill, Lack of that 
quality may prove on examination to come from subsidiary lacks: no 
response to light, nothing interesting or convincing about the sitter’s 
face, a handling of paint which is negative and ‘dead’ (a significant, 
commonly-used word which reveals that what we are looking for all 
the time in art is vitality), 

On examination our picture of a man in a fur cap might seem to have 
all these lacks and only one positive characteristic to relate it to Rem- 
brandt: that it is, if you remember my saying, the same composition as 
a genuine Rembrandt in the Louvre. How damning that relationship 
now becomes! What we have been considering is surely no more than 
an old copy. Perhaps eventually, though not very probably, some one 
will manage to identify the copyist. It doesn’t matter greatly; the picture 
simply isn’t of high enough quality to make it worth pursuing. 
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But those conclusions have all been based on an assumption of 
familiarity: first I recognized the composition and then I mentally com- 
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pared the execution of this picture with my concept of a very distin- 
guished painter’s work. Most people would hope their perceptions of 
quality were keen enough to recognize an original Rembrandt. Yet 
arising from this is a small problem which I would like to touch on; it 
concerns quality in a slightly ironic way, and I shall have to leave the 
solution to you. 

Copies of famous known pictures sometimes present famous prob- ` 
lems, but not very often. Copies after most famous artists’ work, even 
where the original is not well known or possibly is lost, seldom succeed 
for long in imposing on anyone. Naturally, Jam among those who hope 
they would recognize a copy of a Rembrandt—recognize it, I mean, 
because its quality was not high enough. The same is true of copies after 
great fifteenth-century painters like, say, Fra Angelico—things rather 
rare because of there being no demand at the time, nor for many years. 
What copies there are, therefore, tend to fall into the category of fake. 
By the seventeenth century, of course, copying was a popular activity; 
the difficulty of copying, then or later, an oil painting on canvas is no- 
thing compared with that of copying the structure of a fifteenth-century 
tempera painting on panel. Yet I don’t think it is a technical difficulty 
which accounts for the problem I am going to state. 

No category of picture raises for me more acutely the question of 
quality than Italian seventeenth-century pictures, where copies abound. 
It is easy to express at least optimistic hopes about detecting copies after 
Rubens, Rembrandt or Poussin on the ground that quality tells; I play 
fair, incidentally, by naming three seventeenth-century painters. But 
even if I recognize a picture as a version of, let us say, a Guido Reni ora 
Carlo Dolci or a Maratti, I am very far from having any hope of pro- 
nouncing definitely on whether it is a copy or not. My disability is my 
own bad luck; and perhaps I wouldn’t have had the courage to own to it 
tonight were it not that I suspect many other scholars, and even experts 
in the field of seventeenth-century Italian art, share something of the 
same disability. This: prompts me to wonder if the fault is altogether 
ours. Are we sometimes blind to quality in the work of some tolerably 
famous—if not first-rate—painters? Or does the apparent confusion 
which can exist between their originals and copies indicate that these 
artists are lacking in true quality? After all, it is not much use declaring a 
Maratti composition to be a copy on the evidence of slack draughts- 
manship and dead handling of paint, if the original Maratti shows 
equally slack and dead handling. Perhaps looking for quality with such 
painters is a fairly hopeless task. Whatever the reason why they seem 
almost to make a mock of aesthetics, it is not to be explained as a pheno- 
menon just connected with post-Renaissance painting. In the century 
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after them Zuccarelli—no outstandingly great figure by any standard— 
yet retains sufficient personal quality for his own paintings to be success- 
fully separated from both copies and imitations. 

All this may seem a digression, but I think it has its relevance. A 
search for quality is not a hunt for a will-o’-the-wisp; it is the uncover- 
ing of the vital spark which animates a work of art. We are right to 
` frown when we do not find it, and in the same way to pounce when we 


do catch a glimpse of it—even when we weren't expecting to. 
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If you are not too weary of my non-existent picture which started the 
whole subject, I should like to suggest looking at it again. Last time it 
was familiar as a composition and we followed it accordingly. Let us 
now take another look, this time on the assumption that it is unfamiliar 
in every way. I don’t recognize the composition; and whatever the 
picture is, it is certainly not by Rembrandt. It could be old without 
being of such antiquity that it becomes archaeologically interesting. One 
finds oneself thinking about its age, simply as the first step in the puzzle, 
deciding that it is probably no older than the seventeenth century. 
Equally, it is clearly not as late as the nineteenth century, and is probably 
not eighteenth century. And while these loose barriers are falling into 
place in the mind there comes over the message—deplorably vague in 
formulation but quite definite in tone: ‘it’s something’. 

By this, one expresses not only a sensation of its quality but a general 
affirmation of the validity of such sensations. I feel quite sure from my 
own experience, confirmed by that of other people too, that this sensa- 
tion precedes any formulation of what ‘it’ is. I’m sorry to make it sound 
rather like spiritualism, but perhaps on reflection that isn’t such a bad 
analogy. And as a corollary to table-rapping some experts definitely 
indulge in picture-tapping—as if to set up rapport with what is trying 
to communicate with them through the pigment and varnish. Now it 
is only fair to admit that these sensations of quality—and really the 
analogy with spiritualism is getting remarkable apt—can be mislead- 
ing and false. Just in the same way, I might add, one can be haunted 
by a bogus recollection of having seen some composition before. 
Memory plays horrible tricks of this kind, hysterically inducing a 
familiarity which continues to elude one: a mixture of déjà vu and that 
phenomenon of word or tune which remains annoyingly on the tip of 
one’s tongue. 

In sheer practical day-to-day terms, unlike tonight’s enchanted un- 
reality, most pictures are offered for one’s scrutiny in a condition where 
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filth and old varnish may lend a temporary air of spurious quality to 
something that underneath is quite feeble. Let me make myself quite 
clear here, before anybody misunderstands what I’m saying. It is simply 
because one cannot see it properly that one cannot judge such a picture 
and may therefore incline to attribute to it some potential in which it is 
really lacking. This is not an argument for not cleaning pictures, any 
more than for retaining the soil around artifacts which have been exca- 
vated, Things often look rather romantically exciting and strange in a 
mist, but few people would choose a misty day for their survey of a 
city’s architecture. 

It is true that at times one’s dim descrying of an artistic quality that is 
later proved false can be shown to have some reasonable basis. I think 
this often happens in that vexed category again of copies, especially 
where you may not be aware that the picture is a copy. And after all 
authority of design, the components of a well wrought composition, do 
survive to some extent in a competent copy. Though one may find the 
surface of a copy after Poussin peculiarly insipid and dull, enough of the 
original’s harmonious design will probably survive to make one experi- 
ence, at any rate briefly, a definite aesthetic thrill, though of a very 
limited kind. The discrepancy between superb composition and in- 
adequate execution is exactly what alerts one to a picture’s being a copy. 
And though I have never lived with a copy of a painting by Poussin, I 
suspect that gradually the execution’s poverty would sap one’s pleasure 
in the composition: a fatal absence of energy might well make it ulti- 
mately more displeasing than the humblest original water-colour by 
one’s maiden aunt—not to speak of drawings by one’s own offspring. 

With our small picture of an old man in a fur cap we shall exclude the 
possibility of its being a copy. Knowledge and experience inclined to 
place it, on balance, in the seventeenth century. At this point I think the 
mind is jangling its bunch of keys, rapidly trying to find the right one to 
unlock the puzzle’s door. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
the mind is flicking through its files of mental photographs, discarding 
as it goes: ‘Not Dutch, not Spanish, not French . . .’—a sort of patter 
accompanied by a subsidiary grumbling: ‘not Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Velazquez, Guercino. . . .’ Let us cut short the expert’s agony in the 
most truthful but commonplace way: he can’t recognize what it is. 
This failure hardly concerns us tonight. If you like, we may suppose 
that eventually someone turns up whose knowledge is sufficient to ex- 
plain that the picture is by a somewhat obscure painter, Manfredi. 

While this recognition earns our praise, we are probably more 
interested in the perceptions of the first examiner. What exactly did he 
recognize? Apart from rightly assigning the picture to the seventeenth 
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century, he was not much helped by knowledge. I don’t think it was a 
vague memory of Manfredi’s work which led him to ‘see something’ in 
the picture. I don’t think we can call what he saw originality in the full 
sense of the word, because it doesn’t sound as if either the subject or the 
treatment was original. It wasn’t totally novel or unexpected, because 
the evidence didn’t completely disconcert him. The conventions in 
` which the picture existed were recognizably those of naturalism. What 
it depicted was immediately obvious, and so—I believe—were the 
artist’s intentions. In some way, in one way out of a thousand ways, the 
Picture was like an old man in a fur cap. It was against a concept, then, 
not of any particular painter’s style, but of a particular subject that the 
expert made his assessment. How could he have thought it had quality 
if the face had been scarcely recognizable as a face, or the cap as a fur 
cap? Perhaps it wasn’t, in fact, very well drawn; but then it must have 
been well painted. Perhaps the cap didn’t really look very like anything 
much; but the expression of the face was so good (that is, it looked like 
an expression you could see, or have seen, on a real face). Perhaps none 
of these things was true. The fact remains that some sort of recognition 
took place. In responding to a picture’s quality we all of us assume some 
standard by which to judge it. A putative Rembrandt and an authentic 
Rembrandt are to be judged by the same standard ‘Rembrandt’ (in 
inverted commas), so that we may say of the first picture that it isn’t 
good enough to be a Rembrandt and of the second perhaps that it is not 
a good Rembrandt. If we have never seen his work before, how are we 
to make any judgement? Strictly, I suppose, through our knowledge or 
our awareness of the conventions within which he worked. As I have 
hinted earlier, the conventions of a Rembrandt seem to me those that 
we who have experience of Western art find only too easy to compre- 
hend. They might be hard to explain to someone whose concept of art 
did not include the copying into paint of natural appearances and who 
might pertinently inquire why we say it is ‘good’ that some brown 
paint looks like fur and that you could almost stroke it, it’s so real. 
Ultimately we shall have to face a question which is much bigger than 
any experts’ wrangle over whether or not a picture has the necessary 
quality to be a Rembrandt. It’s a different problem of recognition which 
is posed for us. In place of any crystallized essence of Rembrandt, we 
have each our concept of what constitutes art. We can do no more than 
bring this large-scale but probably rather unwieldy apparatus to bear, 
and ask the question: In this painting by this artist of whom I have never 
heard and whose work I have never seen before, do I recognize art? 
Moving beyond the restricted field of expert identification of pictures, 
we are most of us still anxious to be experts in quality. That is, few 
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people want to be found reading tripe—or looking at it—unaware that 
it is tripe. My passion for the paintings of Alma-Tadema begins to dis- 
turb you only when I reveal it not as a personal weakness for bad art but 
as a serious plank in the platform of my artistic beliefs. I, too, am dis- 
turbed to learn that I have been accepting his pictures as great art while 
the rest of the world long ago dismissed them as lumber. I am disturbed, , 
by the way, without necessarily being chastened. I can only promise to 
look into the matter, but that is the key action. I shall begin to recon- 
sider whether I recognize art in his work. But you may be pretty sure 
that I will do that, because somehow I like to feel I know the difference 
between tripe and what I probably refer to privately as ‘real art’. Even 
if I don’t actually get down to doing it in the case of my passion for 
Alma-Tadema, I think you may assume that somewhere, in some 
contact with art, I am carrying out consumer-tests and asking myself 
which are the products that have not just qualities but quality (in the 


sense of value) for me. 
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Perhaps, therefore, it is time to release you from the waiting-room at 
the National Gallery. After all it is only a very limited aspect of aesthetics 
that can claim to be practised there, though I hope I have managed to 
suggest that aesthetics does play its part. But tonight we have been 
operating so far within conventionally fixed limits. The quality which I 
have been discussing has either appeared or not appeared in the context 
of what is usually supposed to be a great artistic period in the West, 
during most of which time canons of naturalism and realism governed 
painting. The sad truth is that it is almost beyond the discrimination of 
any of us to judge the merits of a painting by Rembrandt. The weight 
of received opinion is too much for us, and individual judgement can 
barely struggle forward with the albatross of Rembrandt’s reputation 
weighing it down. It would be a brave person—and few people are 
brave unless they are allowed physically to fight for their opinions— 
who suggested that there was not great psychological penetration in 
Rembrandt’s portraits. The quality of Rembrandt is not strained; nor is 
it argued about. So little has it been explained that you could be forgiven 
—were you Chinese or African—for wondering if it was actually 
present at all. 

This only emphasizes how important it is to testify to quality where 
you personally think it may exist. On the one hand it is undoubtedly’a 
fight to exercise discrimination over the art of the past and so easy to 
lapse into a babbling reaction that it was all wonderful—or at least very 
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old, produced for historical reasons and interesting -for its cultural im- 
plications. But even greater is the task when we face the implications of 
modern art, where it’s not just a joke assumption that we shan’t always 
recognize the artist or the conventions of his work. How are we to 
assess quality in that world? One’s crystal set begins to look extremely 
. out of date against the latest artistic technology which may anyway have 
set its mind on dispensing with exactly that ‘quality’ for which one is 
looking. It’s all very well coming into the room radiating perceptivity 
at the prospect of recognizing a Rembrandt. Quite a shock is waiting 
for you when you perceive instead a urinal by Duchamp, or an enor- 
mous cardboard tin of Campbell’s soup. 

I do not believe that anyone has dared—and it’s a question again of 
bravery—to assess the quality of most modern art. Actually there is no- 
thing very surprising in this because most histories of ‘old master’ art do 
not dare to pronounce in any personal way either on quality. Indeed I 
can think of few histories of any of the arts that have been guided 
throughout by the perceptivity of the writer. An exception is Cecil 
Gray's History of Music, which those who know it will agree is a most 
maddening book, but never dull and sparkling throughout with the 
author’s own judgements. He stands up for quality in the only way you 
can actually do it: by having the honesty to record your own percep- 
tions even if they make other people shudder. Like everyone else, Gray 
praises Falstaff or Otello. But one pays all the more attention to his 
praise because he felt free to characterize Aida as ‘overrated . . . disagree- 
able . . . impure in style, grandiose and pretentious in conception’. And 
it should be noted, incidentally, that the art critic or writer who has a 
good word for every artistic product is au fond probably indifferent to 
all of them. ` 

I am aware that I have not in what I have said tonight defined what 
I mean by quality. Indeed, I am fully conscious of having used it in at 
least two senses. But then I never promised that I would set foot in the 
garden—or perhaps the jungle—of aesthetics. Nor would I offer you a 
definition, even if I could, because I think it would be bound at some 
point to become irrelevant for each of you. I believe that the activity of 
looking for quality has value in itself, and is itself an aesthetic activity 
because it is enjoyable and brings us into contact with works of art. 
And within that field of experience it becomes, in Wilde’s words, ‘more 
than a moral duty to speak one’s mind. It becomes a pleasure.’ An actual 
quest for quality is also bound to contain many failures, appalling mis- 
takes and embarrassing errors. The artisan art historian, of whom I 
began by speaking, will sooner or later make a ghastly howler or come 
into collision (quite pleasantly, perhaps) with an opposite expert view 
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over quality in some picture. We all know this happens. Each expert 
naturally believes he is correct; he must believe that, because he must 
obey the message of his own perceptivity. It is the only one he has. 

In this there is a lesson of a sort for us all. Let us each trust our own 
judgements and, by the way, be less haunted by the fear of making mis- 
takes. Those who never make mistakes will never make anything. To 
dislike something which others call art will do the object no damage 
whatsoever. Just as there are no penalties, so no marks are going to be 
awarded at death for having admired all the right things. 

People sometimes speak pityingly about the expert connoisseur, with 
his narrow obsession about quality and his lack of the larger cultural- 
historic view. There are often hints and insinuations about whether it 
really matters. Do we much mind, after all, if something is a copy? 
Well, I think we should mind. It may be only a very petty battle in the 
history of art, but once it is lost a little piece of principle is lost with it. 
Works of art will tend to dwindle into being just works, equal evidence 
to be put under the microscope, fossil fragments from various stages of 
man’s culture. There is something more than that to works of art. Of 
course I do not know exactly what it is, but I am content to call it 
quality; and very happy to goon looking for it in pictures. 
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CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHERS are very wary, and with good reason, of 
generalities in all branches of their subject and especially in aesthetics. 
The positive generalities of the Idealists were succeeded by the negative 
generalities of books like Language, Truth and Logic; and those analytical 
philosophers who have since been interested in aesthetics, bearing in 
mind no doubt Blake’s maxim that ‘he who generalizes is an idiot’, have 
prudently concerned themselves with the criteria of excellence for par- 
ticular specimens and classes of works of art rather than with those of 
works of art in general. Does not the whole subject of aesthetics, it has 
been asked, depend upon the false assumption that there are criteria for 
the goodness of works of art in general?! And is not this assumption not 
only untrue but a pretext for some of the most windy generalizations of 
such windy generalizers as Schelling and Hegel? ‘Good’, it may be said, 
is a second-order predicate; there are criteria for good cutlets, good 
sonnets, good still lifes and good fugues, but when we compare these 
we find there is nothing common to all—nothing amounting, even, to a 
family resemblance. Even those who seem to think there could be a 
general aesthetics seem guarded, to say the least, in their estimate of 
what has so far been achieved. Freud remarks that in aesthetics as usually 
practised ‘lack of results is concealed under a flood of resounding and 
meaningless words’, while Northrop Frye looks forward to the time 
when aesthetics will be a “unified criticism of all the arts instead of what- 
ever it is now. The answer to the question of aesthetics, it might be 
said, consists in the disappearance of this question; it may well be won- 
dered whether the aesthetician does not master his subject in the act of 
leaving it for the more useful (if not very useful) business of first-order 
criticism of some particular type of work of art. 
16 
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The Idealists have left us with a considerable load of only too general . 
general aesthetics, while the Positivists in reaction have told us that there 
can be no such subject of rational inquiry; contemporary aesthetics 
tends to be piecemeal only. I agree with the last two points of view that 
not much can be said at this general level, but with the Idealists that some- 
thing must be said. I believe, in fact, that there are important things to be 
said about general aesthetics that are not entirely negative. My thesis ` 
can be summed up as follows: the goodness of a work of art is a function 
of the satisfaction to which it is capable of giving rise. Of course this 
amounts to nothing at all until its meaning is explicated in rather more 
detail and some of the more obvious objections to it refuted. 

In the sixth chapter of Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic there is an 
admirably succinct argument for the view that all value judgements, 
whether ethical or aesthetic or of any other kind, are nothing but ex- 
pressions of emotion. The argument is well known, but I will rehearse 
it here for convenience of reference. It is divided into two parts, the first 
of which is identical with the argument which G. E. Moore had used to 
refute all ‘naturalistic’ definitions of ‘good’.4 Some people have asserted 
the argument runs, that what is good is by definition what contributes 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest number of people; others, that 
it is what fosters the evolution of the human species towards greater 
power and intelligence; others still, that it is what is decreed by the law 
of God. But the same form of argument suffices to falsify all these defi- 
nitions. Suppose that the good is to be defined as that which contributes 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. In that case it must be a 
contradiction to assert that anything is good and yet that it does not con- 
tribute to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. But this is not a 
contradiction; if someone said this, we certainly might wish to say that 
he was wrong but not that he was contradicting himself. Therefore, by 
an impeccable modus tollendo tollens argument, the ‘good’ cannot be 
definable as that which contributes to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. The will of God, evolutionary development, and all 
other candidates for providing definitions of ‘good’ are disqualified by 
the same argument. 

Moore himself concluded, of course, that good was a simple property, 
like yellow, which you either perceived or failed to perceive to belong 
to an object. Being simple, it could not be defined in terms of other 
simples. As he put it, good is ‘a simple non-natural property’. But need- 
less to say the metaphysics of Language, Truth and Logic leaves no room 
for ‘non-natural properties’ since no experience could count as the veri- 
fication or falsification of the proposition that anything had such a 
property. So statements to the effect that something is good cannot 
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possibly be what they seem; there is nothing for them to do but express 
the emotional attitude of the speaker towards the thing in question. 

There seem to me to be two mistakes in this argument—one in the 
part due to Moore, one in the other—which are important for my pur- 
poses. Moore tackles and disposes of each proposed definition separately; 
he never tries them all in combination. But suppose someone claimed 
` that, say, an action was good, though he agreed that it failed to contribute 
to anyone’s happiness, was against all laws human and divine and was 
unfortunate in its effect on human evolution—furthermore that all these 
results were intended by the agent—in that case, surely, we would want 
to say not just that his statement was false but that it was at least proxi- 
mate to nonsense. We may agree with Moore that ‘good’ is not defin- 
able in any one of the proposed ways taken by itself; but that it is logically 
independent of every one of them in combination is quite a different matter. 
Moore’s argument assumes that the possession by thing A of property 
B either strictly entails a particular property or definite list of properties 
C, or is logically independent of its possession of such properties. And this 
assumption seems to me to be mistaken. The fact is that some kinds of 
statement, which at least according to common parlance may be true or 
false, are related to the details of experience by something which I can 
only describe, for want of a better expression, as ‘loose entailment’. This 
relationship, whether formal logicians have any use for it or not, is a 
very common one within what Ryle has called the ‘informal logic of 
ordinary language. It may be compared and contrasted with strict en- 
tailment as follows: ; 

Statement a strictly entails statements A, B, C . . . M when the denial 
of any one of the statements A, B, C . . . M is inconsistent with a. 

Statement a loosely entails statements A, B, C, . . . M when the denial 
of no one of the statements A, B, C... M is inconsistent with a, but 
when the denial of more than a small proportion of them is so. 

Many statements about a person’s character are related to statements 
about his particular actions by a loose entailment of this kind. Por in- 
stance if I say that you are a punctual person, no single instance of your 
being late for an appointment will perhaps in itself be sufficient to in- 
validate my claim. But a number of such instances will certainly do so. 
It is statements which are related to their truth-conditions by loose 
entailment which are susceptible to what A. G. N. Flew calls ‘the death 
of the thousand qualifications’. Though no single such qualification may 
invalidate such a statement, more than a certain number will certainly 
do so. Now many statements of value, ethical as well as aesthetic, are 
related to their truth-conditions in experience by loose entailment. It is 
failure to take loose entailment into account which has misled philoso- 
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phers into thinking that to say that anything is good either strictly entails 
its possession of certain properties or is the ascription to it of a single 
simple property which is sui generis or is nothing but an expression of 
approval of it. The first view was held by the various philosophers 
whom Moore accused of committing the Naturalistic Fallacy, the second 
by Moore himself and the third by Ayer when he wrote Language, Truth 
and Logic and by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards when they wrote The 
Meaning of Meaning. 

We do in fact verify, falsify and modify aesthetic judgements (as we 
do moral judgements) in the course of experience. We sometimes want 
to say, for instance: ‘I used to think Sohrab and Rustum a great poem, but 
I was quite wrong; or: ‘I know now that Picasso’s Guernica is a great 
picture, though a few years ago I felt sure it was just a fraud.’ We say 
such things as a result of a course of experience which when asked for 
justification of our changed attitude we can describe at least in an infor- 
mal way. If aesthetic judgements are only expressions of emotion, it is 
not easy to explain our conviction that we are now more or less right 
about a matter on which we were once wrong. 

In general, that anything is good is consistent with its not conforming 
with any particular one of the ‘naturalistic’ definitions of good contested 
by Moore; but it is inconsistent with its failure to conform with any one 
at all of these definitions. Which definition of good is relevant to any 
particular case will depend both on the kind of object which is being 
called ‘good’ and for what it is being so called. Picasso once found a piece: 
of gas piping which happened to be shaped like a highly stylized repre- 
sentation of a woman’s body; he set this up on end without modification 
and called it The Gas Venus. The object may or may not have been good. 
as a piece of gas piping—i.e. as a device for carrying gas from the mains 
to the jets—but it commended itself to Picasso as a Venus, as a work of 
art suggesting the quintessence of the female erotic form and continuing 
to reward contemplation as such. For this, it was good—as least as far 
as Picasso was concerned. This brings out something which I wish to 
say is characteristic of aesthetic goods: that they do not satisfy or produce 
happiness via a use; or rather, that when they do so this is not relevant 
to their aesthetic goodness. You can probably geta deep and satisfying 
drink from a priceless Ming vase; but the vase is not priceless by virtue 
of the fact that you can get a satisfying drink from it. The object L 
discussed a moment ago when a gas pipe was good or bad according to 
its usefulness in conveying gas to a jet for the purpose of space heating — 
or cooking human food—which are themselves means to the higher- 
order goods of human happiness and survival; as a Venus it succeeds or 
fails by its capacity to reward contemplation with satisfaction indepen- 
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dently of a use. In other words, a work of art as such contributes to 
happiness or satisfaction directly, not via its causal connection with any 
other thing or state of affairs. 

Ayer’s second error, which he added to that of Moore in compounding 
his own argument, is neglect of the following fact, which I will first 
state dogmatically and then attempt to justify. Experience is graded at 
least as irreducibly along the continuum of pleasant and unpleasant, 
happy and unhappy, as it is along the spectrum of colours, the degrees of 

tactile hardness and softness, and the scale of sounds. The sequence of 
experience is like a line plotted by means of a co-ordinate geometry in 
several dimensions; to plot any one point you have to give several 
coefficients. Of these dimensions that representing the place of any one 
unit of experience on the scale between pleasure and pain, satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction, is one. Not that there is any experiential atom of 
pleasure or satisfaction; analysis of experience in terms such as those I 
am suggesting does not require that there should be one. Now what 
pleasure or pain, satisfaction or dissatisfaction, we derive from a thing or 
situation does not depend only on some prior pro- or contra~attitude’ 
which we happen to have taken up. We do not just have pro- and contra- 
attitudes; we find that some objects and situations turn out to be such as 
to justify them, some such as to make them seem exaggerated or in- 
sufficient and some such as to render them totally inappropriate. If I 
start eating a wormy apple with a strong pro-attitude towards it, that 
attitude will be disappointed; the apple’s liability to disappoint this 
attitude of mine, furthermore, is just as much a fact about it, and just as 
much subject to verification or falsification, as its hardness, roundness or 
tedness. It will not do at this point to counter that its pleasantness is 
identical with its possession of certain chemical properties, in as far as it 
is not merely a subjective attitude of its eater towards it, and is therefore 
verifiable in a scientifically respectable way by chemical analysis. What- 
ever the admitted chemical analysis of anything it is never self-contra- 
dictory, though it may be very implausible in many cases, to say that it 
will give pleasure when eaten. The case of works of art is more compli- 
cated, though it is not fundamentally different from that of the apple. 
The reason for the complication is that the goodness of the apple tends 
to be decided instantly by its taste (though the result is perhaps qualified 
later by its subsequent effect on the digestion), whereas the value of a 
work of art may often take a very long time to establish. 

The Marxist view of works of art, if I understand it rightly, does not 
evaluate them only or even chiefly for their direct contribution to 
happiness but rather for their value in stimulating practical activity to- 
wards definite social and political ends. For the Marxist it is a main 
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function of art to point either directly or by contrast to what men 
might be and feel in a just and happy society and to encourage them to 
bring such a society into being.* A rather similar criterion may be 
applied to religious art as far as the adherent of each religion is con- 
cerned. A picture of Lenin haranguing a crowd, or of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, is not to be evaluated only or even mainly by criteria such as I 
want to call strictly aesthetic but rather by practical and moral criteria 
which are not strictly aesthetic. The goodness of these, to those who wish 
to commend them at all, is a function of their stimulation of Com- 
munists or Catholics to action or devotion; in other words it depends on 
their usefulness as means to ends which are not direct contributions to 
happiness or satisfaction. To apply a distinction of St. Augustine’s, they 
are primarily for use rather than for enjoyment. Now such criteria of 
value are certainly of great importance in themselves; but they are not 
directly relevant to aesthetic value in the sense in which I want to discuss 
it. A Marxist might argue about the value of a work of art highly 
esteemed in a capitalist society somewhat as follows: “This work contri- 
butes only to the happiness of one class at the expense of another: At 
present the supplanting of this privileged class is our primary concern. 
We therefore encourage only those works which tend to promote this 
end, and tolerate only those which do nothing to frustrate it.’ And one 
does not have to be a Marxist to agree with Edmund Wilson that the 
creation and enjoyment of works of art as a recompense for a funda- 
mentally unsatisfying environment is no proper substitute for the 
changing of this environment itself for the better.® If a class of works of 
‘art, however valuable on purely aesthetic grounds, could be conclusively 
shown to frustrate this effort to a considerable extent, I think most 
people would admit that this provided some grounds, even if inade- 
quate ones, for condemning or outlawing them. 

In fact religious persons and persons with overriding political convic- 
tions are not the only ones who may reasonably be concerned about the 
incidental effect of works of art on practical activity as well as their 
strictly aesthetic value. In public debates about censorship, for example, 
it seems often to be assumed that if the aesthetic value of a work of art 
can be shown, its practical harmlessness may be taken for granted. But 
in fact there is no good reason to assume that aesthetic goodness and 
practical or moral harmfulness are mutually exclusive. Louis XVI is said 
to have remarked that Beaumarchais’s The Marriage of Figaro could not 
be performed in France while the Bastille was still standing. It happens in 
this case that the society endangered by the practical effects of such 
works of art was thoroughly corrupt. And indeed there is good reason 
to hold that the better a social system the less likely this is to happen, 
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since art by extending the range of experience opens up new possi- 
bilities of happiness and a social system is good to the extent that it 
allows all the individuals comprising it to become as happy as possible. 
All the same it is more fashionable than reasonable to assume that a 
conscientious and intelligent government may not ever have the duty, 
in the interests of society, of suppressing (possibly temporarily, as in 
times of war) the exhibition, performance or publication of a work of 
art which is of admitted merit as such. 

Aesthetic judgements (to return to the central topic of discussion) can 
be verified or falsified; but their verification or falsification is gradual 
and inconclusive, a growing consensus of opinion over a long range of 
time and through many vicissitudes of fashion that the work contributes 
to the happiness and satisfaction to be got out of human life. Wittgen- 
stein wrote in his Notebooks: “Das Schöne ist eben dass, was glücklich 
macht’? and Aquinas declares: ‘pulchra . . . dicuntur quae visa placent.’™ 
Experiences of happiness, of pleasure or of satisfaction in relation to the 
object deemed to be of aesthetic value would appear to be what validate 
the ascription to it of aesthetic value. 

I have so far tried to describe the way in which aesthetic statements 
are related to experience (by loose entailment) and the kind of experience 
to which they are so related (happiness or satisfaction). The first line of 
objection which I shall consider is based on the doctrine that our ex- 
perience of delight or distress in relation to an object is not informative 
about the object itself but only about our attitude to the object. (This 
doctrine underlies everything said about value-judgements in Language, 
Truth and Logic and The Meaning of Meaning, and appears to me to be 
presupposed in some enigmatic statements on the subject at the end of 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus.) But so far as I can judge 
this doctrine convinces only to the degree that it is not clearly stated. I 
cannot see how an object’s disposition to excite delight or boredom in 
us, to satisfy or dissatisfy us, is any less an objective fact about it than its 
disposition to evoke, say, green patches in our visual field. In the deter- 
mination of many philosophers to take one aspect of experience with 
fall seriousness but not another it is difficult to see anything but an 
obscure hankering after those opinions of Locke which were refuted by 
Berkeley. One would gather from what they say that only those secon- 
dary qualities of things are to be accepted as really belonging to them 
which can be readily expressed in terms of their primary qualities. We 
are encouraged to believe that the heard pitch and timbre of each of the 
notes which make up the first chord of Beethoven’s First Symphony are 
objective facts about the chord, since this information can readily be 
translated into information about vibrating strings and columns of air; 
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but that its emotional impact upon us gives us no information about the 
chord itself but only about the attitude which we take up to it. This 
sounds like a new and more deceptive version of Locke’s error. One 
may compare: ‘It merely evokes a feeling of elated surprise in us’ with: 
‘It merely evokes a blue sensation in us.’ But I can see no reason why the 
confirmation of one’s emotional response to anything by the witness of 
other people is not as much a guarantee of a corresponding quality in 
the thing itself as other people’s confirmation of one’s visual, tactual or 
aural sensations. (Admittedly emotional responses to a particular object 
or type of object are inclined to vary more over different cultures than 
attributions of a particular colour or degree of hardness to it; this fact, 
and the right conclusions to. be drawn from it, will be considered in 
greater detail below.) 

I. A. Richards’s Principles of Literary Criticism is the most thorough and 
distinguished application to aesthetics known to me of what one might 
call the semi-Lockean mistake. Richards makes a rigid distinction be- 
tween works of art as physical objects or complexes and their emotional 
effect upon us; the business of aesthetics, he says, is the emotional effect 
of the object or complex and not the object or complex itself? But 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. If you are going to 
deny its emotional effects on a subject as constituting what an object is 
in itself, by what right do you assert its effects on a subject's vision or 
hearing or touch to do so? Suppose we call the emotional qualities of an 
object its tertiary qualities. That many people find and continue to find 
something pleasant or satisfying is as good, or at any rate no worse, a 
reason for saying that it is pleasant or satisfying in itself as many people 
asserting and continuing to assert that it is green is good reason for saying 
it is green in itself. Idealist philosophers, for all their errors, have realized 
this; perhaps this is why such a large proportion of what passable 
aesthetics there is is by Idealists. They at least know that in the long run 
everything that can be said about an object of experience is about it in 
actual or hypothetical relation to an experiencing subject; so they are 
disinclined to make an exception of works of art as works of art on such 
grounds as these. Butler and Moore”? are doubtless right that “every- 
thing is what it is, and not another thing’; but a thing is not what it is 
apart from the effects it has or could have on other things. 

Another objection to the view put forward here is that many works 
of art which we would wish to call good have notoriously failed to give 
pleasure. Here I appeal to a dictum of Harold Hobson, who says that the 
public is always right over matters of artistic evaluation in the long run: 
the business of the critic, he adds, is to make this run as short as possible." 
A work of art is good in as far as, given opportunity, it tends to evoke 
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delight, pleasure or satisfaction; but its goodness does not strictly entail 
its giving such satisfaction to any one person in any one situation. (The 
‘greatness’ of a work of art would be different from its goodness in this 
sense only in degree.) The satisfaction of which it tends to be the occasion 
is, I want to say, that in which the goodness of a work of art consists. A 
work of art ultimately capable, given opportunity, of satisfying will not 
necessarily satisfy its first audience. This is the distinction between art 
and entertainment, on which Collingwood laid so much stress—it seems 
to me rather too much stress—in The Principles of Art? The criterion of 
good entertainment is giving satisfaction in the immediate context for 
which it was devised. To call something a good work of art is to lay a 
bet on its ultimate success in a wider range of contexts. 

It follows that the intention of the author does not provide the most 
important distinction between art and entertainment. The Beggars’ Opera 
was written, if anything ever was, as pure entertainment; but its popu- 
larity over a very long series of revivals raises it to the status of a work of 
art. That good entertainment (what is an immediate success) cannot be 
good art is a fallacy which was not prevalent until the late nineteenth 
century and was introduced by people who generalized from a few not 
very typical cases.1° As a matter of fact, as Ernest Newman points out 
somewhere in connection with music, there are very few cases in which 
the public, given a good performance, has condemned a piece which 
was subsequently to be acclaimed as of the highest quality. 

Under the heading of phronesis, sometimes translated ‘practical wis- 
dom’, Aristotle!’ discusses that mental quality by virtue of which a man 
is good at choosing between possible long-term goals of his activity 
according as they promote his ultimate happiness. The man who be- 
lieved that he could be happy spending on drinking beer the whole of 
the fortune he had gained on the pools, but found out after a while that 
he could not be so, was lacking in phronesis and acquired a measure of it 
the hard way.® A detailed consideration of happiness, and the kind of 
reasoning by which we evaluate the ends of our immediate activities 
according to their contribution to it, is one of the most remarkable gaps 
in contemporary philosophy; but I do not see how either ethics or 
aesthetics can get very far without it. What goes for drinking beer goes 
for the enjoyment of works of art; when a little has given moderate 
satisfaction we may be misled into thinking that a lot will give great 
satisfaction. Sir Donald Tovey remarks that great admiration for the 
music of Louis Spohr is rather like an inordinate appetite for toffee; it 
is something one usually gets over in the normal process of growing up. 
A work of art is good in proportion to the intensity and lastingness!® of 
the satisfaction which it gives both to the individual and to the com- 
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munity, and also to the size and cultural variety of the community to 
which it gives satisfaction. The business of the critic seems to be to 
specialize in phronesis in relation to works of art—to advise the public 
on the extent to which each particular work of art will ultimately prove 
satisfactory. (Judgements on what will and what will not tend to con- 
tribute to ultimate happiness or satisfaction straddle the still fashionable 
antithesis between ‘descriptive’ and ‘evaluative’ judgements. In fact 
these judgements are both descriptive and evaluative, and cannot be 
analysed out into a descriptive element and an evaluating one.)™ 

It is often said that Bernard Shaw was a brilliant music critic and it is 
suggested that the only composer he was very wrong about was Her- 
mann Goetz, whom he much overrated. Schumann, it is alleged, showed 
good critical judgement in his advocacy of Schubert’s Great C-major 
Symphony but not in his high rating of the compositions of his friend 
Niels Gade. By what criteria are such critical judgements on the judge- 
ments of critics made? In these cases by the fact Goetz and Gade have 
not, at least so far, awakened and maintained the enthusiasm among the 
bulk of musicians and informed public that the enthusiasm of Shaw and 
Schumann would have led one to expect. Of course it is conceivable that 
either or even both composers may have a spectacular revival; in which 
case the question of the ultimate value of their compositions would have 
to be raised seriously. Exactly the same, of course, applies to equivalent 
cases in painting and literature; natural selection operates over a long 
period of time with comparatively minor talents being temporarily in- 
flated and comparatively major stars being temporarily eclipsed. In the 
end the consensus of the informed public, about which more will be said 
later on, is the only criterion of artistic merit. Perhaps the most serious 
objection to this analysis of aesthetic judgements is that it has, at any rate 
at first sight, very little relation to the actual work of the critic. Not only, 
it may be claimed, does the critic not confine himself to predicting the 
ultimate success of the works which he examines, but he does not even 
chiefly do this. He gives his opinion of the value of particular works and 
supports his judgement with descriptions and with actual or implied 
comparison of them with other works of the kind. Worse: if the good- 
ness of a work of art is a function of its ultimate success, and of that alone, 
it is difficult to see what grounds the critic can have for making any 
judgement at all on its quality when it is first produced. But these 
objections do not invalidate the theory; in order to show this I will make 
another distinction, between formal and material, necessary and central, 
criteria of the goodness of works of art, as follows: 

The statement that a work of art is good, and the simultaneous denial 
of a necessary formal criterion of its goodness, is a contradiction. 
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The statement that a work of art is good, and the simultaneous denial 
of any one central formal criterion of its goodness, is not in itself 2 contra- 
diction but the denial of a number of such criteria will tend to make it 
so. (There is, in fact, what I have called loose entailment between a 
statement and statements asserting central formal criteria of the truth of 
that statement.) 

The statement that a work of art is good, and the simultaneous denial 
of a necessary material criterion of its goodness, while not a formal contra- 
diction, is always in fact false. 

The statement that a work of art is good, and the simultaneous denial 
of any one central material criterion of its goodness, will not always be 
false but the denial of a number of such criteria will tend to make it so. 

The material criteria of good works of art tend to be identical with 
the differentiae of particular genres. Thus a good work of prose fiction will 
usually be such by being a good myth, a good romance, a good satire, a 
good fairy-story, a good novel, or what have you—in other words, by 
obeying a particular set of material criteria of a good work of prose 
fiction. It is:when none of the known categories, with their attendant 
characteristics which provide material criteria for good works of art, 
will fit a particular work that the critic can do most harm; he is apt to 
deny that anything can be a good work of art which is not a good in- 
stance of any of the categories to which he is used. Ulysses, such a critic 
might have said about forty years ago, is a good novel neither in the 
manner of Meredith, nor in that of Dickens, Jane Austen, Balzac, Zola, 
etc. Therefore it cannot be a good novel; and since ‘novel’ is the category 
to which it most naturally belongs among the accepted categories of 
prose fiction, it cannot -be a good work of prose fiction either. 

The tendency to give satisfaction when read, looked at or listened to, 
and so on, in appropriate circumstances, is the necessary formal criterion 
of the goodness of any work of art whatever; the typical work of the 
critic is concerned with the material criteria of goodness, which differ 
according to the phylum, order, genus and species of the work of art in 
question. The good cutlets, sonnets, still lifes and fugues which I men- 
tioned at the beginning had in common at least the attribute of giving 
satisfaction. But they differed not only in their physical nature but also 
in the manner and context in which they gave satisfaction and in the 
qualities which went with their giving satisfaction and enabled them to do 
so. It seems to me highly dubious whether there are necessary material 
criteria (in my sense) for the goodness of works of art as such; though it 
is possible that what Harold Osborne calls ‘aesthetic unity’ might count 
as such—that is to say it might be true, as a matter of fact, that all good 
works of art as distinct from all bad ones had this quality.“ A central 
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formal criterion of the goodness of any work of art would be its appre- 
ciation after mature consideration by any group of competent critics. 

These distinctions make it possible for me to counter the objection 
that if this theory were correct, the critic would have no means of know- 
ing whether a fairly new work of art, let alone one which had never 
been tried out on the public before, were good or bad. The critic trains 
his sensibilities on what has actually proved good according to the for- 
mal criteria of aesthetic goodness (he learns, that is to say, to share 
posterity’s admiration of Bach and Beethoven, or of Michelangelo and 
Rembrandt, or of Shakespeare and Keats); he finds out the material 
conditions of aesthetic value in works of the particular kinds in which he 
is interested; and thus his sensibility is tuned in such a way that works 
which have proved good actually tend to give him satisfaction and he 
also has a systematic knowledge of material criteria of the goodness of 
works of art of the particular kind he is interested in, abstracted from the 
works which he himself has learned to appreciate. It is with a combina- 
tion of these two capacities, of aesthetic sensibility and technical know- 
ledge, working as far as possible in conjunction with one another, that 
the good critic sets to work. The former might lead him to praise a work 
of art which was against all the ‘rules’ or usually accepted material con- 
ditions for the goodness of works of art of its kind. (A good example of 
such a critic is Hans Sachs in Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, who realizes 
that Walther’s song has merit although it breaks many of the rules of 
composition recognized by the mastersingers of Nuremburg.) The latter 
might enable him to judge correctly that a work of art was good though 
he himself could, at least as yet, get no satisfaction from it. 

Criticism becomes a menace, deserving all the harshest abuse that 
artists in their bitterest moments have heaped upon it, when it allows 
material criteria of aesthetic goodness—as abstracted from a particular 
period or style—to usurp the place of the strictly formal criteria. I am 
told that there was a school of art critics flourishing in Italy at the time 
of the Renaissance who claimed that pictures were good only in so far 
as they conformed to a certain set of rules governing composition and 
choice of subject. Music students are familiar with the kind of textbook 
of composition which knows far better than Haydn, Mozart or Beet- 
hoven exactly how the first movement of a sonata should be put to- 
gether. The composer Cherubini is alleged to have propounded rules for 
the composition of fugues which were actually complied with by no 
single one of the fugues -of Bach or Handel—one of the supreme in- 
stances, it has been justly remarked, of foolishness after the event. Every 
critic and theorist is liable to subtler errors of this kind and has to engage 
in a continual struggle to keep his technical knowledge at the service of 
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his aesthetic sensibility and to keep his aesthetic sensibility constantly 
widening and deepening its range. If conformity to standards abstracted 
from Bach’s work is inexorably your criterion of the excellence of a 
fugue, you are in no fit state to judge a fugue by Handel or Beethoven 
(who tend to exploit a procedure superficially similar to Bach’s in totally 
different ways), let alone one by Stravinsky. It will not do, again, to 
judge Shakespeare’s sonnets, either implicitly or explicitly, by a standard 
derived too exactly from the technical procedures of the best of Words- 
worth’s. 

What kind of experience is it that makes us say that a work of art is 
good? What kind of experience tends to verify or falsify aesthetic judge- 
ments? When do we say that a previous judgement that we have made 
to the effect that some work of art or another was good, or very good, 
or better or worse than another, was a mistaken one? I want to say that 
though what I have called material criteria have and ought to have a 
place in the making and revision of aesthetic judgements, this place 
ought to be secondary. The primary question, to which all others are 
subsidiary, is: Is this work such that we will continue to derive satisfac- 
tion from it, that it will repay longer acquaintance and add something 
to the over-all happiness of human life? The presence or lack of material 
criteria of goodness in a work of art is a more or less reliable pointer 
(this is why they are worth calling ‘criteria’) to whether the formal 
criterion will in fact be fulfilled. I would go further than the opinion of 
Harold Hobson which I quoted earlier, and say that the goodness of a 
work of art may be defined as its tendency, given opportunity, to satisfy 
the public in the long run. That opportunity must be given for the 
work's goodness to be properly tested involves the hypothetical charac- 
ter of aesthetic judgements in relation to experience. A work of art is 
good to the degree in which, if it were to be given adequate opportunity 
(this may not actually occur), it would give satisfaction. A diamond is hard 
even if its hardness is never tested; yet its hardness consists in the fact 
that had the tests been applied, it would have responded in a certain way 
to them.™ Similarly, if Schumann had never found the manuscript of 
Schubert’s Great C-major Symphony, or if he had burnt it instead of 
sending it to Mendelssohn, or if Mendelssohn had thrown it away after 
its contemptuous reception by the orchestra at its first rehearsal, it would 
still have been a great piece of music. But its greatness would have con- 
sisted in the fact that had the public had sufficient opportunity to get to 
know the work in sufficiently favourable circumstances, it would have 
acclaimed it. And since the relationship between an aesthetic judgement 
about a work and any satisfaction actually got out of the work con- 
cerned is one of loose entailment, as well as hypothetical, no particular 
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attitude to the work by any particular judge at any particular time is 
implied. But a general consensus of such opinions is so, assuming the 
public is given a fair opportunity to appreciate the work. 

[have called the feeling or complex or feelings with which we respond 
to good art ‘satisfaction’ for want of a better word; it is not quite right 
to call it pleasure (though, to be sure, this is one possible use of the word 
in as far as we can properly be said to derive pleasure from King Lear or 
Kafka’s The Trial) and perhaps a little less wrong than to call it happi- 
ness. I do not think it can be further analyzed; it can only be described 
and its accompanying features and occasions pointed out. It is analogous 
to the feeling of achievement, of mastery over some difficulty, or the 
feeling which goes with the intellectual grasp of the answer to a problem, 
as well as to the satisfaction of physical desire; it constitutes a justification 
for much previous effort. We tend to think about a good work of art 
often once we have been put into a position to appreciate it, to hold it 
often in our minds, and to compare other things of the kind with it. We 
find, moreover, that it tends to repay such recurrent attention, that we do 
not get bored or disgusted with it as a result of this. (This is not to say, of 
course, that excessive familiarity may not tend to spoil the effect of even 
the very greatest art.) That this kind of success on any particular occasion, 
or with any particular person or group of persons, is not strictly entailed 
by the goodness of a work of art has led people to the false conclusion 
that the goodness of a work of art and its success are mutually irrelevant; 
this in turn has fostered either the dangerous confusion of material and 
formal criteria in the name of ‘objectivity’ or to the unhelpful, untest- 
able, sententious and implausible notion that the goodness of works of 
art is a simple non-natural quality quite independent of the other quali- 
ties they may have, responded to, forsooth, by a special aesthetic sense 
or what have you. Art is one of the principal means to happiness, less 
important probably that the control of our material environment or, 
arguably, than possession of the true religious or irreligious faith. It is as 
one means to happiness among others that it has its justification. 

The chief test of any general aesthetic theory is whether it suggests any 
useful conclusions or eliminates any annoying preconceptions in the 
immediate business of practical criticism of the arts. It seems to me that 
this one does. It has application, for instance, to the vexed question of 
the relation between possessing a good technique and being a good 
artist. What an artistic technique is ultimately for, of course, is the pro- 
duction of good works of art, i.e. ones possessing the formal conditions 
of goodness; thus techniquein a wide sense is no more nor less than the 
ability to produce suchtwo technique in as far as it can be directly 
and reliably taught “(and the is usually employed in this rather 
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narrower sense) is the ability to produce work satisfying the material 
criteria of good works of art of some particular genre. So most writers 
have at some time learned, deliberately or by assimilation, a verse or 
prose technique, the composer has learned classical four-part harmony 
(Berlioz never quite mastered this, but he had other strings to his bow), 
and the draughtsman reproduction in two dimensions of the human 
figure. A good technique in this comparatively restricted sense is an 
important, though not quite a necessary, condition of good artistry 
since all technical procedures are abstracted from classes of work which 
have in fact been shown to satisfy the formal criteria of aesthetic good- 
ness. Wilfrid Mellers, à propos of music, has said that ‘technical limita- 
tions are always imaginative limitations™, Many considerable artists 
seem to have felt this themselves. Picasso has devoted a good deal of 
time to drawing in traditional styles, and W. H. Auden to limericks and 
Clerihews. Brahms throughout his life did exercises in academic counter- 
point, and Schubert was just beginning a course in this subject when he 
died. 


If ‘inspiration’ is taken ‘to mean the quality which enables men to 
produce good works of art, inspiration is bound to include ‘technique’ 
in the sense of the necessary skill in manipulating the material. But tech- 
nique may also be understood, as I have said, in a narrower sense, of the 
ability to produce works satisfying. certain relatively stereotyped 
material criteria of aesthetic goodness. It is at this point of ambiguity 
that the pedant can do most harm, determined as he so often is to substi- 
tute material for formal, central for necessary, criteria in. the evaluation 
of works of art. Because, say, a new poem does not obey any one of a 
set of sets of rules which have been abstracted from the previous works 
of good poets, he is apt to assume without further argument that it can- 
not be a good poem. (The contrary and at present more fashionable sort 
of pedantry that a work is necessarily good if it fails to conform to such 
rules, or that no new good work can conform to them, is naturally still 
worse.) In this narrower sense of ‘technique’ a good artist need not be 
a good technician, though he will almost certainly be the worse artist 
for not being so, in that technical limitations are artistic ones. It goes 
without saying that a good technician need be no more than a competent 
artist. Naturally an artist cannot be such at all without a certain minimum 
technique. The varieties and sub-varieties of technique are, of course, 
legion. One may have a technique of writing sonnets or blank~verse or 
heroic-couplets; of perspective, or chiaroscuro, or academic portrait- 
painting; of pianistic or fugal composition or orchestration. Again, the 
techniques of writing blank verse in the manners of Marlowe, Words- 
worth and Christopher Fry, or hexameters in the style of Ennius, Horace 
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and Vergil, are very different from one another. Each type has its own 
special (material) criteria of excellence, and to be incompetent in one is 
not necessarily to be incompetent in all the others in its class. Musicians 
sometimes speak loosely, again, as though there.were some one tech- 
nique of orchestration; but of course there is no one technique common 
to Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Webern, though each of these composers is a master of orchestration 
within the terms of his own style. 

A good sonnet obeys in a definite way a certain set of material criteria 
for good poetry—it consists of fourteen iambic pentameters, treats of 
one of a certain range of subjects, has one of a restricted number of 
rhyme-schemes, etc. The ability to put together such a thing, quite 
apart from whether it fulfills the formal criteria of good poetry, is the 
technique of sonnet-writing in the narrow sense of ‘technique’. But the 
sonnet-form has caught on, as one might put it, only because it has been 
found that many examples of the form have actually given deep and 
lasting satisfaction, have fulfilled the formal criteria of good works of art 
as such. A good sonnet both is itself good poetry in this latter sense and 
fulfils a relatively restricted set of material criteria of good poetry. What 
could be said of a splendid poem which did not quite obey the rules of 
sonnet-writing, but was so like a sonnet.as not to be worth inventing 
another category for? Here there might be a use for the paradox: “This 
is a good poem but a bad sonnet’; or, perhaps, the concept ‘sonnet’ 
might be extended so as to include poems like the one in question. Some 
of Handel’s fugues might have such a paradox applied to them; they 
overwhelm the listener by means of a procedure only very informally 
related to what has at any time, from before the age of Bach up to the 
present been regarded as genuinely fugal technique. Hans Sachs in Die 
Meistersinger might have stated his views succinctly by saying that 
Walther’s composition was a good song but a bad prize-song. Without 
any very great intellectual agility the moral may be applied to Cézanne’s 
still lifes or Van Gogh’s or Graham Sutherland’s portraits. 

In an article on ‘Aesthetics as a Branch of Philosophy’, R. Saw and 
H. Osborne raise a number of questions as requiring an answer by any 
general theory of aesthetics. This suits my book very well, as the 

questions can be used at once to illustrate and test the theory I have out- 
lined. (They follow one another. directly i in the text of the article; I 
attach numbers to them for convenience of reference and discussion.) 

(t) ‘Are the intentions of the artist aesthetically relevant, and if so, 
how do we find out what they were?” On the account I have given they 
are not directly so; the well known team of monkeys with typewriters 
might indeed conceivably hammer out a play which the vicissitudes of 
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time and fashion would reveal to be the equal of Hamlet in merit. Indeed 
the intentions of the artist might be of indirect aesthetic relevance if 
knowledge of them removed erroneus preconceptions which interfered 
with one’s appreciation of the work. (Conrad’s Nostromo was presumably 
not intended by its author to be a thriller in the manner of Sapper, and a 
reader who insisted on regarding it in this light would certainly find it a 
failure.) But it might do just the opposite. T. S. Eliot says that the poet 
himself is only one among the critics of his own work, and has no special 
privilege which sets him apart from the others. This is only to be ex- 
pected on the hypothesis that the value of a work of art is a function not 
of the artist’s intentions, however worthy, but of the disposition of the 
work itself to give satisfaction over a long time and many changes of 
fashion. 

(2) “When a critic says: “Good theatre but a bad play”, what is his 
distinction, and what does he mean by good and bad in this context? I 
have already described the kind of work to which, on my theory, such 
a paradox is applicable. A work of art may be a good X but a bad Y in 
that it fulfils one set of technical requirements but not another generally 
expected of a work of its kind; or in that it obeys one particular set of 
material conditions, though not the formal conditions, of a good work 
of art; or in that while it makes effective use of certain techniques, these 
are not such as one might have expected from the sort of work that it is 
or purports to be. In this particular example, I take it that what is meant 
that the play makes an immediate impact on the stage, but does not 
repay closer acquaintance by reading or the seeing of subsequent per- 
formances. 

(3) ‘If you say: “It was a good play but I didn’t enjoy it,” are you 
saying that aesthetic value has no connection with pleasure, or that 
through some personal idiosyncracy you were unable to feel the normal 
accompaniment to the appreciation of a work of art?’ You are saying 
that though you yourself do not derive immediate satisfaction from it, 
given opportunity many people from a wide range of cultural milieux 
will tend to do so. The goodness of a work of art is a function of the 
pleasure (in rather a wide sense) or satisfaction that it gives, but does not 
strictly entail its satisfying any given person in any given set of circum- 
stances. The critic’s judgement is likely, in this case, to be based on his 
observing that the work in question does obey certain material condi- 
tions of goodness, and a consequent judgement that it is actually good— 
i.e. has a disposition to satisfy in a lasting way—even though it does not 
satisfy him at the time. Thus though one does not need to get any 
pleasure out of a work of art to judge that it is good, this does not mean 
that pleasure is quite unrelated to such a judgement. 
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(4) “When you commit yourself to a judgement that a given object is 
beautiful, are you demanding the agreement of other people?’ No, un- 
less you are very bossy. You are asserting that those who give attention 
to it will tend to be satisfied by it. In as far as no one else at any time is 
so, or even would be so given appropriate circumstances and oppor- 
tunity, you are wrong. 

(s) ‘Do you feel (sc. in judging that a work of art is good) that you 
are saying anything more than “I enjoyed it”? If so, what more is in- 
volved?’ You are saying more than ‘I enjoyed it’, and you may not even 
be saying that; what you are saying is that others will do so, or would 
do so given opportunity. 

(6) ‘Do you think that judgements upon works of art are matters of 
taste and that de gustibus non disputandum, or that a considered opinion 
on works of art may be supported by argument?’ Judgements upon 
works of art are ultimately verified by satisfaction or lack of such satis- 
faction; but they are not themselves ‘matters of taste’ in the sense of 
mere registers of feelings of appreciation. The function of the expert 
critic is to judge on what will or would ultimately give satisfaction and 
to grade works of art accordingly to their capacity to do this. His judge- 
ment will be based, to be sure, partly on his own immediate satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction; but partly also on comparison of the methods and 
technique of the work in question with those of works which have been 
proved (according to the formal criteria of aesthetic goodness) to be 
objectively good. 


Summary 
My aims in this paper have been: 

(1) To show what it is for works of art in general to be good works of 
art. 

(2) To clear away objections which have been raised against earlier 
approximations to the theory I have outlined. 

(3) To relate the theory to the actual practice of critics, and to suggest 
by its means canons for the improvement of critical practice. 
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THE AESTHETIC AND THE SEMANTIC 
A Reply to Mr. Pleydell-Pearce 


R. K. Elliott 


IN wis paper ‘Sense, Reference and Fiction’ (The British Journal of 
Aesthetics, Vol. VIL, No. 3, July 1967) Mr. A. G. Pleydell-Pearce uses 
some of the concepts of Husserl’s theory of meaning in order to elucidate 
our experience of literature. Far from wishing to quarrel with him on 
this account, I regard this aspect of his paper as a welcome contribution 
to literary theory. But he is equally interested in maintaining that when 
creative writing is experienced aesthetically (i.e. in the manner which is 
appropriate to it) its expressions can have a referring function only in a 
secondary or ‘fictional’ way. They have a sense through which they 
present ‘states of affairs’ as intentional objects, but referential capacity 
is restricted to the world which the sentences of the work create. Thus 
we may regard a character in a play as referring to some other character 
or to some event represented in the play but not, if aesthetic attention is 
to be maintained, to any real person or event. Ifa character has the name 
of a historical person, e.g. Henry V, we must distinguish the fictional 
from the real person. From the aesthetic point of view we are concerned 
only with the fictional person, and ‘where the fictional Henry is con- 
cerned all that we know about him is what the sentences of the play 
present’. It would be irrelevant to complain that Shakespeare has mis- 
represented Henry V. The elimination of reference makes considerations 
of truth and falsity inappropriate, except in the secondary sense men- 
tioned above. Mr. Pleydell-Pearce asserts that verification has no rele- 
vance to the sentences of a play or novel and quotes Frege’s remark: 

‘The question of truth would cause us to abandon aesthetic delight for 
an attitude of scientific investigation.’ He makes it clear, by discussing 
The Waste Land, the Odyssey and a poem of Ezra Pound’s, that poems, 
as well as plays and novels, if they are appropriate objects of aesthetic 
attention, are appropriately experienced only in the manner he des- 
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cribes. If a work is an appropriate object of aesthetic attention it will be, 
for example, one to which we would be prepared to direct someone who 
is in search of aesthetic objects, and all the elements in its composition 
(but not truth or falsity) will be relevant to apprehension. I take it that 
he does not intend to exclude any works which belong to the literary 
tradition and are valued not for their informative quality but simply 
as ‘works of art’ or ‘creative writing’. All these are now to be classified 
as ‘Fiction’. 

Mr. Pleydell-Pearce’s account of the aesthetic is a version of the 
‘traditional’ account which conceives the aesthetic experience of a work 
of art as if it were the experience of a self-sufficient object or ‘world’ 
which comes between the spectator and the real world and throws the 
real world into eclipse. I do not wish to suggest merely that there are one 
or two works which Mr. Pleydell-Pearce’s version of the theory may 
find it difficult to accommodate but that the theory itself is misconceived. 
There is no reason whatever why we should think that to respond 
appropriately to any literary work we must eliminate reference, dis- 
regard truth and falsity and think of all the persons of the work as 
fictional. We do not naturally assume any such attitude, but are pre- 
pared to accept what the author offers us: truth, falsity, probability, 
make-believe, reference to objects within the work and to objects out- 
sideit, real persons and fictitious ones—perhaps all these in the same work. 
If we were now to give up experiencing literature according to this 
‘natural’ attitude and adopt the recommended ‘aesthetic’ attitude in- 
stead, we could only lose by it from the aesthetic point of view. Never- 
theless the theory seems to address us with authority, for although we 
may be aware that our experience of literature is not generally in accord 
with it, we feel that perhaps we should doubt our own capacity for 
aesthetic experience rather than the validity of the theory. Certain 
questions perplex us. We do not think it appropriate to evaluate literary 
works on the basis of the information they provide: how then can truth 
and falsity be relevant to their appreciation? The characters of a literary 
work are created by the author: how can a real person possibly be a per- 
son invented by an author? How can anything which belongs to the real 
world belong to an imaginary world? If we cannot answer these ques- 
tions we tend to accept the theory, not suspecting that it owes its strength 
to the multiplicity of our confusions. Whether we change our mode of 
experiencing literature is another matter. 

In some cases the references established by certain expressions in a 
literary work contribute very considerably to the meaning and effect of 
the work, so that if reference is annulled the work suffers mutilation. 
Consider, for example, Cavafy’s poem The Battle of Magnesia:} 
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He lost his old spirit, his courage. 
His ured body, almost sick, 


will be his main concern. And the rest of his 
life will be spent free of care. This at least 


Philp maintains. Tonight he plays at dice; 


he is in a mood for amusement. Set many roses 


on the table. What if Antiochus was destroyed 
in Magnesia? They say complete carnage 


fell on the ranks of his brilliant army. 
Perhaps they exaggerated; it cannot all be true. 


God grant it. For though our enemy, they were of one race. 
But one ‘God grant it’ is enough. Perbaps even too much. 


Philp of course will not postpone the feast. 
However long his life’s tedinm has lasted, 


one good thing he retains, his memory shows no lapse. 
He recalls how much they wept in Syria, what sort of sorrow 


they felt, when their mother Macedonia became dirt— 
Let the dinner start! Slaves, the flutes, the torches. 


This poem is surely an appropriate object of aesthetic attention, but it is 
extremely difficult to experience it in the manner recommended, allow- 
ing the words to have no reference other than one which is internal to 
the poem. All we know for certain about the fictional Battle of Mag- 
nesia is that one of the combatants was Antiochus, who was king or 
leader of the Syrians and had a brilliant army. We know that he was an 
enemy of the Philip of the poem, and that Philip did not himself partici- 
pate in the battle. Perhaps we are meant to believe that Antiochus 
fought against one of Philip’s generals, but it seems more correct to say 
that the poem does not tell us whom he fought against. We know that 
the Macedonians had suffered a humiliation at some earlier time and that 
the Syrians had felt sorrow for them, but there is no indication that the 
Macedonians had suffered at the hands of the same persons who were 
Antiochus’s opponents at Magnesia. We do not even know that Antiochus 
was deafeated, but only that Philip had heard rumours of his defeat. If 
we were to ask how in fact Antiochus fared, this would be like asking 
how many children had Lady Macbeth. We do not and cannot know 
who won or who lost the Battle of Magnesia, let alone how badly 
Antiochus was defeated. 
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If we read the poem in this way we shall criticize it accordingly. We 
shall be puzzled about the artistic point of the remark: ‘This at least/ 
Philip maintains’. Presumably Cavafy wants us to regard Philip’s dis- 
illusioned mood as temporary only, but this neither makes his character 
less enigmatic nor illuminates anything else in the poem. Nor can we be 
expected to take much interest in the possible annihilation of an army 
characterized only by its ‘brilliance’ and attributed to a king of whom 
we are told virtually nothing. The lines which present this shadowy 
catastrophe cannot possibly have the force of a climax; if the poem has 
any climax at all, it comes at the point where Philip expresses a certain 
regret at his enemy’s downfall. Indeed, the interest of the poem lies 
entirely in the personality of Philip, a king who is unable to rejoice at his 
own (?) victory because he has fallen into an unmotivated melancholy 
and because his enemies had sorrowed for Macedon when she suffered 
some misfortune in the past. Having made the error of trying to create a 
Hamlet in eighteen lines, Cavafy has produced a poem which is pre- 
tentious, obscure, lacking in tension and vitality, and—despite its short- 
ness—prolix. 

If we take the poet to be referring to the historical persons and events, 
we know that Antiochus was defeated by the Romans, who had pre- 
viously defeated Philip,” now their ally in the war with Antiochus. 
Antiochus’s army was indeed brilliant,? and was indeed annihilated. 
“This at least / Philip maintains’ alludes to Philip’s later preparations for a 
renewal of the struggle with Rome.‘ The poem is no longer obscure and 
we no longer feel inclined to regard it as pointless. But we are now 
taking the poem to be about real persons and a real event, and the actual 
Battle of Magnesia had important consequences. Philip Sherrard writes 
of it as ‘. . . a victory which ensured the Roman dominion of the hellen- 
istic world and the end of the way of life it stood for’.* This gives an 
idea of what the battle meant to Cavafy and no doubt it has a comparable 
emotional and imaginative significance for most of his readers. The 
battle is brought to our attention in the poem itself only after careful 
preparation. First we are told, disturbingly, of Philip’s personal failure 
‘Then the poet seems to make an effort to turn his back on care, but with- 
out achieving any genuine light-heartedness; we are in an atmosphere 
of trivial self-indulgence which has elements of luxury and aestheticism. 
At this point, when we are far from anything serious, Philip himself 
begins to speak, first to say: ‘Set many roses / on the table’, then to 
mention Antiochus’s defeat at Magnesia, something we had been expect- 
ing since we read the title of the poem but from which we seemed only 
to have receded. Following immediately upon the mention of the battle 
there is a terse factual statement of the extent of Antiochus’s defeat. 
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Introduced in the way they are, these lines have the force and evocative- 
ness of a Kantian Aesthetic Idea. Then it is as if the entire significance 
that the battle has for us is brought within range of or to the threshold 
of consciousness in a single moment, not in explicit detail but as the ob- 
ject of a multiplicity of incomplete and at best only partially fulfilled 
intentions. We experience what Kant calls ‘a multiplicity of partial 
representations’ and ‘a rapid and transient play of imagination’. Some- 
times the effect is not so pronounced as this, but there is always the sud- 
den shift in attention to the actual historical battle and its consequences— 
a shift which at least stimulates imagination and releases feeling—and a 
sudden passage from the pointless and the trivial to the significant and 
the near-sublime. Mr. Pleydell-Pearce does not consider the possibility 
that in experiencing a literary work we may at the same time be con- 
templating a historical event: or whether not only extreme economy of 
means but other aesthetic qualities for which a work is admired may 
depend irreducibly upon the author’s use of reference. 

Mr. Pleydell-Pearce maintains that it is always possible for us to dis- 
tinguish the fictional person presented by a literary work from the real 
person whose name he bears and that if we are to experience the work 
aesthetically, we must make this separation; from the aesthetic point of 
view we are concerned only with the fictional person. That we can 
make a division of this sort would not imply that we ought to do so in 
every case; but the fact that in certain contexts we prefix the author’s 
name to that of the character (e.g. “Cavafy’s Philip’) suggests that we do 
separate the real from the fictional person at least when we are discussing 
the work, and perhaps also when we are experiencing it, But we can 
speak in this way without implying that we have made this separation. 
First, it is possible for us to distinguish the person referred to by the 
work from the literary character in the same way that we can distinguish 
any real person from that person as he is represented or conceived by 
someone else or as he is commonly represented or conceived. We can 
distinguish the real Antiochus I from Antiochus MI as we know him 
from history, but we do not believe that since we only know the Anti- 
ochus of history we do not know the real Antiochus. ‘My’ Mr. George 
Brown is not an imaginary person, but Mr. George Brown as I conceive 
him or as he appears to me; ‘my’ world is not a world created by me 
but the world, as I experience it. Similarly, if I speak of “Cavafy’s 
Philip’ I am not necessarily thinking not of the real Philip but of an 
imaginary person; I may be thinking of Philip of Macedon as Cavafy 
represents him in his poem. Secondly, even when it is impossible for us 
to think of a character as fictional we can use an expression like ‘Cavafy’s 
Philip’ in order to refer to that character. When an author represents a 
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real person in sufficient detail it does become possible for us to break the 
reference to the real person and to regard the literary character as a 
person in his own right, but this is not the case when a person is referred 
to without being any further ‘represented’. We cannot regard Cavafy’s 
Antiochus as a fictional person, unless by calling him ‘fictional’ we 
mean only that he is referred to in the work. If we attempt to separate 
the Antiochus of the poem from the real Antiochus, either we deprive 
the Antiochus of the poem of virtually all content or we find ourselves 
trying to separate the Antiochus of history from the person who lies 
behind the historical evidences. The literary character we refer to when 
we use the expression ‘Cavafy’s Antiochus’ is Antiochus the Great, as 
referred to by Cavafy in his poem. How much of what we know about 
Antiochus is relevant, and in what connexions, is determined by the 
poem, but limitation of relevance is not peculiar to creative writing. By 
virtue of Cavafy’s referring to him Antiochus the Great is ‘in’ the poem. 
He has not become imaginary, however, and has not relinquished his 
place in history. All this applies even more obviously to ‘Cavafy’s 
Battle of Magnesia’. 

According to Mr. Pleydell-Pearce it is always possible for us to dis- 
tinguish the real from the ‘fictional’ person; and it seems obvious that 
we ought to do so for if we take the author to be referring to a real 
person, surely we shall praise the work for representing that person 
accurately or condemn it for misrepresenting him. But this presupposes 
that if we do not read a work as if it were about merely imaginary per- 
sons, we must take it to be aiming primarily at truth and must judge it 
on this basis. The questions: ‘Is it necessary to regard a work as being 
about imaginary persons if we are to regard it as aiming primarily at 
aesthetic quality?’ and: “May a work depend for its aesthetic quality 
upon the author’s use of reference?’ have not been asked, so that no case 
whatever has been made against reference. 

The source of our confusion lies deeper than this, in that the question 
about the aesthetic relevance of reference is pre-decided by our use of a 
concept of a ‘literary character’ which already contains the notion of a 
fictional person. I shall use the expression ‘the person of the work’ when 
I do not wish to refer in particular either to the literary character or to 
the real person, but to remain on a level of discourse which is prior to this 
distinction. When we ask: ‘Ought we, in general, to regard the charac- 
ters of a literary work as if they were fictitious?” we presuppose that a 
certain analysis of ‘the person of the work’ is valid when we are con- 
sidering the work from the aesthetic point of view, for to answer this 
question we do not ask what is involved in the distinction we have made 
between the character and the real person but consider whether there 
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can be any ground for rescinding this distinction in particular cases, where 
the character may reasonably be regarded as an ‘imitation’ of a real per- 
son. But now we can think of reference to the real person as accom- 
plished only by naming the literary character after him, and so as some- 
thing extraneous to the work. The conclusion that taking note of con- 
nexions between the characters and real persons involves turning away 
from the work, and thus abandoning the aesthetic attitude, becomes in- 
escapable. It seems that from the aesthetic point of view the question 
whether the author is ‘imitating’ a real person is irrelevant, and that from 
the aesthetic point of view, therefore, all the persons of a literary work, 
whether or not they are ‘imitations’ of real persons, must be regarded as 
if they were fictitious. Literature becomes ‘Fiction’, and its paradigms 
The Pickwick Papers and The Goose Girl, to which works like Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar, Wordworth’s Prelude and Milton’s On his Blind- 
ness must now be assimilated. But if the author has established a reference 
to a real person which is operative in our experience of the work, the 
person of the work is the real person as the author imagines or represents or 
simply refers to him or, if the author is writing in the first person, perhaps 
the real person as the author shows him in the work. By asking the 
question concerning the aesthetic relevance of reference without at the 
same time regarding the concept of a ‘literary character’ as problematical, in 
effect we put the referential connexion established by the author’s words 
into suspension and then ask whether it should be reconstituted if two 
‘persons’—one thought of as a real individual wholly in the world, the 
other as an ‘imaginary person’ belonging entirely to the world of the 
work—are sufficiently similar. But no matter how similar they may be, 
our concern, from the aesthetic point of view, is with the work, and 
only the character belongs to the work. Since we are working with a 
concept of a literary character which not only distinguishes but separates 
the character from the real person, the original reference cannot be re- 
established unless we decide that the work is not one for which aesthetic 
attention is especially appropriate. It is as if the question about the rele- 
vance of reference had never been asked. The plausibility of the ‘no- 
reference’ theory rests entirely on two presuppositions: that it is legiti- 
mate always to conceive a literary character as if he were a person 
separate from the real person ‘whose name he bears’; and that if we ex- 
perience a work as referring to real persons, we must be regarding it as 
aiming not at aesthetic quality but at truth. Neither presupposition is 
correct; and since reference is not intrinsically objectionable from the 
aesthetic point of view, a justification of its rejection is-still required. If 
reference is ever a ground of aesthetic quality, however, no such justifi- 
cation is possible. 
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The question whether a particular work is about a real or a fictitious 
person (a question concerning reference) is not the same as the question 
whether a particular character is a good imitation of a real person, for an 
author does not cease to write about a rcal person merely because he 
misrepresents him. A high degree of similarity between the character 
and the real person is not a necessary and very rarely the sole criterion 
of an author’s intention to refer to the real person. When we say of a 
character that he is a product of the author’s creative imagination we 
sometimes mean that the character is not a close ‘imitation’ of the real 
person but to some extent ‘invented’; but we may mean simply that the 
author has succeeded in ‘bringing the character to life’, i.e. that he in- 
duces us to imagine the person of the work vividly as a person having 
life and soul. Yet, there is no incompatibility between the character’s 
being a product of the author’s creative imagination—in cither or both 
of these senses—and the person of the work’s being real, i.e. the work’s 
being about a real person. 

These considerations are relevant to Cavafy’s Philip. Cavafy estab- 
lishes a reference to Philip V by using the name ‘Philip’ in a context in 
which other names have unquestionably a referential function, and 
strengthens this referential connexion by alluding to or otherwise indi- 
cating certain facts about Philip V. In addition he estimates how Philip 
would have responded if not to the news of Antiochus’s defeat at least 
to the thought of it: despite his enmity towards Antiochus he would 
hardly have reflected with unadulterated joy upon the destruction of 
Antiochus’s ‘Greek’ army by the Romans. This probability judgement 
strengthens rather than diminishes the reference to Philip V. Never- 
theless Cavafy represents Philip in an imaginary situation and attributes 
to him a mood of pessimistic renunciation which we have no reason for 
supposing the real Philip to have experienced, but which is even incom- 
patible with his character as we know it from history. It is also recog- 
nizably a mood of Cavafy’s own, and Philip undoubtedly ‘comes to life’ 
in our reading of the poem. Inevitably we think of him as the work of 
Cavafy’s creative imagination. But it is important for the significance 
and impact of the poem that the reference to the historical Philip should 
determine our consciousness when we read the lines concerning Anti- 
ochus’s defeat and the destruction of his army, that we hear these lines 
not as if they were spoken by a merely imaginary person but by Philip of 
Macedon, albeit Philip of Macedon as Cavafy is imagining him. If we 
did not, the impact of the reference to the battle would be greatly 
diminished, for the evocativeness of these lines depends partly on the 
fact that wher we read them we have an implicit understanding of the 
significance which the battle has for Philip of Macedon, the person 
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whom we imagine as referring to it. In our reading of a literary work, 
. as in other linguistic situations, the impressiveness of an utterance may 
depend as much upon who makes it as upon what is said. We need to be 
equally aware of the purely imaginative element in the poem, however, 
if we are to have a full appreciation of the poem’s aesthetic quality. 
Much of the charm of the poem derives from our consciousness of a 
felicitous interplay of the imaginary and the real, but misdescription is 
easy when we try to understand our experience more exactly. It is nota 
simple awareness that some of the properties of Cavafy’s Philip belong 
also to the Philip of history and that some do not. Rather it is a sense that 
the Philip of the poem owes his nature and his ‘life’ to Cavafy’s creative 
imagination while yet, with an easy security, we have reached through 
the representation to the historical person to whom the poet is referring 
and to the great event with which he was concerned. It seems that-we 
become alive to the past through participating in the free play of the 
poet’s imagination. 

The aesthetic quality of The Battle of Magnesia is dependent through 
and through on the references which the poet makes to real persons and 
events. The work is about the real battle, the real Antiochus, Syria, 
Macedon, etc., and even the real Philip. All are ‘in the work’ by virtue 
of the poet’s referring to them, and belong to its ‘world’. This world is a 
world which we imagine, but not a merely imaginary world. It is the 
real world, that part of the world of history to which attention will be 
directed if we respond adequately to the poem. It is to some extent the 
world of history as it is ‘creatively’ imagined by the poet, to some extent 
the world of history simply as he refers to it and brings it vividly to our 
attention. I have tried to show that if, on occasion, we experience a work 
as being about real persons there may be no reason to believe that we 
have failed to maintain an aesthetic attitude. We need not be discon- 
certed if it seems that our attention has been directed to real persons and 
events in and through a literary or dramatic representation—rather as 
with the aid of mental imagery we direct our attention to real persons 
and events when we are reading a history book—r if after reading one 
of Shakespeare’s history plays, for instance, we feel that we have been 
concerned with events which actually happened rather than with the 
fictitious or the merely exemplary. We need not be disconcerted even 
when we remind ourselves that the events did not take place exactly as 
the author represented them and that we never believed that they did. 
We may nevertheless have been experiencing the work in a way which 
is perfectly appropriate from the aesthetic point of view. Sometimes our 
experience is appropriate only if we keep within the author’s mode of 
imagining and representing a person or event, without comparing it 
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with the person or event as given to us by history; sometimes the work 
demands that we take note of similarities and differences; sometimes it 
draws our attention so sharply to an event that the continuity of our 
reading is broken and the work has to be reconstituted by an explicit 
act of retrospection. The idea that once we assume adoption of the 
aesthetic point of view the nature of an appropriate experience of a 
literary work can be precisely delimited in advance serves only to blind 
us to the indefinite variety of kinds of aesthetic quality. 

There is no reason why we should not speak of Cavafy’s Philip as a 
‘literary character’, but in doing so we do not think of him as a fictional 
person. Even if we do not know him as ‘Philip V’, we think of him as 
the king of Macedon who was an enemy of Antiochus at the time of the 
Battle of Magnesia, etc.—as Cavafy imagines him. If we were entirely 
ignorant of the work’s ‘historical’ character we should, no doubt, think 
of him as a fictional person; but this would not be to the advantage of 
the poem. How much a particular work will suffer if reference is dis~ 
regarded depends upon whether and to what extent its aesthetic value 
depends upon reference. In this respect Shakespeare’s history plays are at 
an opposite extreme from Cavafy’s poems. Because of their fulness of 
detail their aesthetic value could certainly not be destroyed if we took 
them to be about fictitious persons whom we know only from the 
works themselves, but this would be an odd reason for supposing that no 
reference to real persons is intended in these works or for suggesting that 
we should disregard such a reference, if it is there. But even where the 
elimination of reference would not destroy aesthetic value, the general 
character of the work and probably its aesthetic quality would be 
altered. No matter how great the aesthetic value which it might then 
‘possess, The Prelude read as fiction would be a different work from The 
Prelude as we normally read it. It is true that creative writers use language 
in unusual ways and that we adopt an attitude to their work which is 
different from that which we adopt to biography and history. It is not 
true that they use language exclusively for the purpose of creating 
merely imaginary worlds or that we read their works as if they did. 

There is another version of the ‘no-reference’ theory of the aesthetic, 
however, to which all the objections I have raised in this paper so far are 
irrelevant. It might be said that I have been mistaken in thinking that the 
meaning of Cavafy’s poem is created largely through the references 
accomplished by some of its expressions. Everything we know about 
Antiochus II is part of the sense of ‘Antiochus’, everything we know 
about the Battle of Magnesia is part of the sense of “The Battle of Mag- 
nesia’, and so on. These meanings were created in the first place by means 
of reference, but all reference can be put into abeyance when we read the 
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poem. Whereas by neutralizing reference in the manner suggested by 
Mr. Pleydell-Pearce we did eliminate truth and falsity, if we adopt this 
new theory we shall be haunted by them in the guise of tautology and 
contradiction; and the difference between a poet who writes about real 
persons and one who invents imaginary persons is transformed into that 
between a poet who chooses proper names which are rich in sense and 
one who chooses proper names which have virtually no sense at all. 
Since this theory provides analogues of reference, truth and falsity, it 
amounts to the view that aesthetic experience involves ‘de-realization’. 
When we read Cavafy’s poem, for example, we think of Antiochus and 
the Battle of Magnesia as having all the relevant properties of the real 
person and event but of neither as actually having existed or as being 
merely imaginary. Existence and non-existence are alike ‘bracketed’. 
This theory of the aesthetic may be asserted independently of the theory 
of meaning I have mentioned above. An objection to it is that it does not 
tell us how we know when we are experiencing a work in exactly the 
appropriate manner. Perhaps we are not moved by it so much as we 
would have been if we had regarded any of the characters or events 
represented as real,* but in that case I do not think we could ever be 
confident that our experience was an aesthetic one unless we were quite 
unmoved by a representation of events or states of affairs which we 
should find moving if we thought of them as existing or having actually 
existed or as of a type which is likely to occur, etc. Otherwise we could 
never be sure that an implicit reference to existence had not contributed 
something to our response, even though this response is a reduced one. 
However that may be, I do not think that Blake and Lawrence, for 
example, intended their works to be read in this way or that this is how 
we do read them. The kind of experience the theory describes is aesthetic, 
but to maintain that only experience of this kind is aesthetic is like defin- 
ing the religious by reference only to a single type of the mystical. If 
there are varieties of aesthetic experience we must ask which of these 
are appropriate to literature, not demand that all experience of literature 
should conform to some one paradigm which has captured our imagina- 
tion. 

There is still the question of truth. Mr. Pleydell-Pearce is right in his 
contention that the process of verifying a sentence whose meaning we 
have already grasped is not an aesthetic activity. If it follows that truth 
and falsity are aesthetically irrelevant he himself faces a difficulty, for he 
believes that truth is relevant in a secondary or fictional sense and 
fictional truth, also, is verifiable. Brutus says that Cassius had claimed to 
be the better soldier, but Cassius thinks he said ‘elder’ not ‘better’. (Julius 
Caesar, IV, iii, 56). If verification is compatible with the aesthetic so long 
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as our search does not lead us beyond the confines of the work, why is it 
so fatal to the aesthetic the moment we have to look outside the work 
into, say, a history book? Alternatively, if to raise the question of truth 
is to abandon aesthetic delight for an attitude of scientific investigation, 
have I not done this when I look back in the text to discover exactly 
what it was that Cassius said? If the relevance of fictional truth is to be 
asserted and that of ordinary truth denied, the denial must be for some 
reason other than that ordinary truth is verifiable. But there is no need 
to eliminate either sort of truth, for the fact that carrying out a process 
of checking is not an aesthetic activity has no bearing whatever on the 
question of the aesthetic relevance of truth. Usually we have to perform 
a variety of non-aesthetic activities to put ourselves in a position to ex- 
perience a work of art. 

From the aesthetic point of view it would be irrelevant to blame an 
author simply for ‘misrepresenting the facts’,” but a disposition to blame 
an author should he misrepresent the facts is not a criterion of the 
aesthetic relevance of truth. It is a criterion of our having a prior interest 
in the sentences of a work’s being true, i.e. of our looking to the work 
to give us information. From the aesthetic point of view, the end of 
poetry and the novel is not truth but aesthetic quality, of which truth is 
not in general a necessary condition. Hence if we have adopted the 
appropriate attitude, we shall have no reason for blaming a poet or 
novelist simply for misrepresenting the facts. But even if we assume that 
truth is not itself an aesthetic quality, it does not follow that truth is 
aesthetically irrelevant; for though not a general condition of aesthetic 
quality, it may be a condition of aesthetic quality in particular cases. 
Nobody values The Battle of Magnesia for the information it provides, 
but its aesthetic value depends upon our awareness of the truth-values 
of some of its expressions. The aesthetic attitude forbids us to have an 
interest in truth (i.e. to have knowledge as the end of our activity) since 
this is likely to hinder our perception of aesthetic quality, but it demands 
that we take an interest in (i.e. concern ourselves with) truth when this is 
necessary for the perception of aesthetic quality. 

For truth to be itself an aesthetic quality it would have to be itself an 
object of aesthetic contemplation. We do not contemplate truth 
aesthetically simply by being conscious of the truth of a sentence as we 
are reading it, and in some cases where we are inclined to say that truth 
is an aesthetic quality it is not truth we are contemplating but the reality 
or fact to which a true sentence has directed our attention. If this con- 
templation includes or induces a momentary rapid play of thought and 
imagination, the capacity of the words to occasion this, or the peculiar 
perceptible quality of ‘evocativeness’ which they take on through 
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occasioning it, is the relevant aesthetic quality. If truth is to be itself an 
object of aesthetic contemplation, the work must bring it about that our 
attention is directed not to the words alone or to the fact or reality but 
to the relation between the words and the reality. In these cases if we 
attribute an aesthetic quality (e.g. felicitousness) to an expression, it may 
belong to the expression essentially in its semantic character, and is then 
either truth itself or a quality of truth.8 When truth is an aesthetic 
quality, reference is not normally to particular persons and events but to 
entities of a different kind, e.g. types of phenomena and states of mind. 
Literary works can be ‘about the world’ in a variety of ways. But 
although I am convinced of the extensiveness of the aesthetic relevance 
of truth, I have no clear idea of the extent to which truth is itself an 
aesthetic quality. If, however, truth is sometimes itself an aesthetic quality, 
an interest in ‘aesthetic’ truth will be aesthetically appropriate, since it 
will be an interest in an end of aesthetic contemplation. But the aesthetic 
attitude forbids us to have a prior interest in a work’s having this particu- 
lar kind of aesthetic quality rather than some other that it might 
possibly have, since any such predilection is likely to hinder our per- 
ception of whatever aesthetic quality is actually there. For this reason the 
belief that in experiencing a literary work aesthetically we are experienc- 
ing a totally self-contained object or imaginary world must be con- 
sidered an imperfection of attitude, if it tends to hinder our perception 
of those aesthetic qualities which belong to or are founded upon the 
semantic functions of language. 
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etc., which he describes in The Prelude. 
There are various ways and means by 
which an author can indicate to us 
whether his work is to be taken as truth 
or fiction and we expect him to use 
them. The idea that an author is at 
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liberty to deceive us if he can is destruc- 8 There is an analogy here with unity. If 
tive of the kind of bond which poets unity is aesthetically satisfying we some- 
have traditionally sought to establish times regard it as an aesthetic quality, 
with their readers. But I should not blame but sometimes we think of the aesthetic 
Wordsworth from the unqualified quality as a property of umity, e.g. 
aesthetic point of view, but from the ‘organicity’. Palnty cannot be itself an 
point of view which is appropriate for aesthetic quality, but may be the imme- 
literature. The Prelude may be aestheti- diate ground of an aesthetic quality. 
cally superior, read as fiction. 
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THE AUTHOR, THE WORK, AND THE 
ACTOR: G. B. SHAW AND 
STAGE DIRECTIONS 


Auréliu Weiss 


(translated by Martin B. Friedman) 


WEHEN we talk about the interpretation of dramatic works we always 
have to remember that dramatic emotion can only reach the audience 
via the temperament, the sensibility and the intuition of the actor. He is 
the one who kindles on the stage whatever spark of life the play con- 
tains. So it would appear natural at first to suppose that a good inter- 
pretation requires an identity of views and feelings between the author 
and the actor. Does this identity exist? In the light of certain facts aren’t 
we obliged to ask ourselves if the playwright’s conception doesn’t 
necessarily undergo a certain transformation from the individuality of 
the performer? If such a modification takes place, can it be easily per- 
ceived? 

In order to answer these questions, other problems have to be raised 
and as far as possible resolved. These involve an explanation of the re- 
lations between authors and actors as they evolved through history, an 
attempt to penetrate the nature of the actor’s art and the ways it mani- 
fests itself, a separation of the essential from its deceptive appearances, 

In his Preface to Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant Bernard Shaw raised a 
problem which despite the many years that have elapsed since its publi- 
cation has lost none of its importance. He declared that the originality 
and genius of actors conflicts with the originality and genius of the 
author. So if he wants to avoid having his conception misrepresented 
when it is played by actors, the author must indicate his intentions as 
precisely as possible. These details which are necessary to the reader, he 
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continues, are indispensable to the actor who, no matter how intuitive 
and intelligent he may be, cannot know everything. 

The Irish playwright takes Shakespeare to task for not having inserted 
in his plays stage directions and especially character sketches which 
would have shown the actor the type of character he was to imper- 
sonate. ‘It is for want of this process of elaboration that Shakespeare, 
unsurpassed as poet... has left us no intellectually coherent drama, and 
could not afford to pursue a genuinely scientific method in his studies of 
character and society... .? 

The same reproach is levied against Ibsen, who gives the reading 
public ‘very little more than the technical memorandum required by the 
carpenter, the gasman, and the prompter’, even though he devotes two 
years to the production of a play ‘the extraordinary quality of which 
depends on a mastery of character and situation which can only be 
achieved by working out a good deal of the family and personal history 
of the individuals represented. . . .* To those who interrogated Ibsen as 
to his meaning, he replied: “What I have said, I have said.’ But it is no 
less certain that what he has not said, he has not said. 

Shaw acknowledged that born actors ‘have a susceptibility to dramatic 
emotion which enables them to seize the moods of their parts intui- 
tively’. But, he added, one cannot expect them ‘to be intuitive as to in- 
tellectual meaning and circumstantial conditions as well. . . .’ In short, 
he preached the institution of a new art which, before ten years had 
passed, was to transform ‘the customary, brief, and unreadable scene 
specification at the head of an act’ into ‘a chapter, or even a series of 
chapters. .. .’4 

So convinced was he of the excellence of detailed scene instructions 
that he believed that with their help readers could come to understand 
his plays as well as he understood them himself. 


The ten years specified in Shaw’s Preface have passed many times over 
and his prediction has not yet come true. No writer has put into effect 
the idea of explaining his intentions by means of chapters, much less 
series of chapters, inserted into the text of his plays. Moreover, the 
author of the Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant was too intelligent to apply 
to his own comedies the principles he recommended to others, demon- 
strating in this instance a remarkable and uncharacteristic discretion. As 
a matter of fact some of his characters are introduced by a moral and 
psychological portrait which sums up their distinctive features in a few 
lines in his inimitably clever and vivacious style. In this restrained form 
his practice has been followed by some of his contemporaries, among 
them Romain Rolland, Pirandello,’ and Ghelderode. But what is 
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immediately striking about these is that the first two were also novelists 
who saw no objection to adding their gifts as story-tellers to their 
talents as dramatists; as for the third, he is the author among other works 
of a collection of narratives: Sortiléges. Shakespeare, the Spanish drama- 
tists, the French writers of tragedy and comedy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Schiller, Kleist, and Hebbel in Germany, and Ibsen, 
not to mention the classical Greek and Roman playwrights, did not feel 
this need and entrusted to dialogue all that they wanted to express. 


In broaching the issue of stage directions Shaw raised problems whose 
scope greatly exceeds the limits of his discussion. He did not recognize 
either the complexity of the elements in question or the forces which act 
upon the enduring work of dramatic art in the changing course of his- 
tory. Being so convinced of the importance of his own stage creations, 
he wanted to make his plays the sole standard of all dramatic production. 

To be sure, with respect to his own plays his views on the need of 
extensive stage directions can be defended. His plays are almost exclu- 
sively comedies of manners or problem plays. He did not create charac- 
ters emancipated from time and place. Comedies of manners and prob- 
lem plays are by their very nature rooted in a clearly defined period of 
history and society whose moral values, customs and mentality they 
reflect; but as soon as the passing of time brings about changes in these 
customs and attitudes, no matter how successful they were at the 
moment of their creation, they lose their immediacy and no longer 
speak directly to ensuing generations. Their fate is inevitably to lie 
neglected on the shelf except when from time to time some devoted 
literary historian recalls them to the minds of his contemporaries for the 
purpose of some demonstration or other. In the case of drama which 
deals with the eternal passions, on the contrary, any particulars would 
have the effect of restricting it to the climate of its moment of creation 
and of inhibiting its chances of survival. What would be an advantage 
to the drama of manners and ideas would be ruinous to a drama whose 
subject is timeless. 


These are not the only considerations which militate against an excess 
of instructions. Since the life of a character in a play must issue in the 
first place, and I should even say exclusively, from the course of events 
on the stage, from their development and from the conflicts which they 
are calculated to engender, every detail irrelevant to the dialogue over- 
lays the vision it gives rise to and encumbers it. If the unvarnished 
dramatic text does not succeed in expressing fully all that the author had 
to say, no supplementary details can provide what is missing. What may 
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happen, in fact, is that the author may wish to express one conception of 
the character or the plot in his stage directions while the inner life of the 
play brings out another. 

So it was not because they failed to recognize the possibility of mis- 
interpretation or falsification of the meaning of their work that the 
classical playwrights and those of the English, Spanish, and French 
Renaissance used stage directions sparingly and, in order to avoid them, 
preferred a vehicle external to the text. The preface has served for a long 
time as a means of expounding principles, declaring intentions, and 
responding to all objections or mistaken interpretations, whether merely 
hinted at or clearly formulated. And there is no doubt that this means, 
carefully employed, is worth more than all analytical descriptions or 
instructions which are by their very nature alien to the movement and 
to the specific function of drama. 


There is no question that stage directions have their usefulness, but it 
is difficult to indicate exactly what their scope ought to be. No one 
would deny that they are indispensable when it comes to situating 
dramatic action in time and space. Every plot begins at a certain moment 
and the action takes its origin from what has gone before. The function 
of stage directions is to tell enough about what has already taken place 
to make what is about to happen easily comprehensible. Nevertheless, 
the writer must guard against the temptation to describe his characters 
in such minute detail as to limit their moral and emotional implications, 
which would be to go beyond the confines of drama and to encroach 
upon other domains of literature. 

Despite this original attempt to launch a campaign on the theme of 
stage directions, it appears that Shaw was not really certain himself for 
what purpose they ought to be used. Whereas in the Preface to the 
Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant he is of the opinion that the playwright 
can dispense with ‘emotional directions’ because the actors can seize the 
moods of their parts intuitively, eleven years later, in a letter to Louis 
Wilkinson on the ‘Significance of elaborate stage directions’ published 
‘by Frank Harris in his study of the Irish dramatist, taking up again his 
criticism of Shakespeare, he specifies that these directions should not 
involve ‘mere tricks of gesture, movement, pace, etc.’, but ‘the feeling 
with which the speech should be delivered.” Clearly this opinion is in 
complete contradiction with his former view in the Preface for, if I am 
not mistaken, the feeling with which the speech should be delivered 
would surely be an ‘emotional direction’. 
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I. A. RICHARDS’S PHANTOM DOUBLE 
George Dickie 


RECENTLY DOUGLAS DAY contended that L A. Richards’s aesthetic theory 
occupies an important place in the background of the New Criticism 
and without doubt this contention is true. Day briefly discusses two 
important aspects of Richards’s theory: his theory of synaesthesia (the 
balancing of impulses) and his analytical approach to poetry, which in- 
volves careful attention to the meanings of words and phrases in poems. 
According to Richards’s theory the two aspects are related: meanings in 
a poem (or any other work of art) can cause a balancing of impulses in 
persons. Also, without doubt, Day correctly assesses the value of this 
theory for the New Criticism: “The value of such a theory is obvious: 
for the critic was now fully armed with a means of approaching a poem 
which would allow him to examine and evaluate it without feeling the 
need of turning to questions of the poet’s personality, his milieu, or his 
message.” I shall argue in this paper that Richards’s theory of synacs- 
thesia is incoherent. The theory of synaesthesia was developed in opposi- 
tion to Clive Bell’s conception of aesthetic experience, which Richards 
refers to as ‘the phantom aesthetic state’. I shall argue that Richards’s 
own theory contains an analogous phantom—indeed, a phantom 
double, Even if synaesthesia is non-existent, however, Richards’s 
analytical criticism remains unscathed, for the two are not really related. 
Poems and other literary works can be analytically examined, appre- 
ciated and evaluated without any balancing of impulses in the examiner. 

Richards’s view is an example of what I have elsewhere called ‘a 
causal theory of aesthetic experience’.* His theory attempts to show that 
the structure of works of art produces valuable psychological responses 
which also have a structure and that the works can be evaluated on the 
basis of how well they produce the response. According to his view 
there is a doubling of structures: there is the structure which works of art 
have and the structure which impulses have and these two structures are 
causally related. My discussion is restricted to Richards’s notion of re- 
sponses and their alleged structure and omits any analysis of his theory of 
value, I shall sketch an outline of Richards’s view of aesthetic experience, 
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consider some criticisms of his conclusions by others, and then add some 
remarks of my own. 

Richards’s Principles of Literary Criticism’ abounds in references to 
the equilibrium of impulses (the valuable psychological response) as 
characterizing both the artist as he creates and the spectator as he ex- 
periences the work of art, and Richards repeatedly asserts it to be the 
foundation of a ‘scientific’ criticism. But perhaps the best single sum- 
mary of his theory of equilibrium of impulses, which he calls ‘synaes- 
thesis’, occurs in The Foundations of Aesthetics: 


A complete systematization must take the form of such an adjustment as will 
preserve free play to every impulse, with entire avoidance of frustration. In any 
equilibrium of this kind, however momentary, we are experiencing beauty.’ 


I take it that when Richards here employs ‘experiencing beauty’ he is 
using it as synonymous with ‘aesthetic experience’. In his discussion of 
“The Phantom Aesthetic State’ at the beginning of Principles, when he is 
concerned to show that aesthetic experience is not fundamentally 
different from ordinary experience, he writes that ‘as a rule the (aesthetic) 
experience is more complex and, if we are successful, more unified’.® 
Here he does not specify what constitutes unified experience but pre- 
sumably he intends to imply impulses in equilibrium. Richards makes 
at least one attempt to illustrate synaesthesis by trying to explain the 
response to tragedy in terms of equilibrium of impulses. Tragedy brings 
into balance the opposites—‘Pity, the impulse to approach, and Terror, 
the impulse to retreat . . .’—and brings about ‘that sense of release, of 
repose in the midst of stress, of balance and composure . . .’? without 
suppressing any impulses. It is important to understand how Richards is 
using ‘impulse’. “The process in the course of which a mental event may 
occur, a process apparently beginning in a stimulus and ending in an act, 
is what we have called an impulse.’* Thus when he speaks of pity he is 
not talking about the feeling of pity but a much more complex pheno- 
menon which may include such a ‘mental event’. Richards writes, “The 
metaphor of a balance or poise will bear consideration.” I think it will, 
but not for the reason he supposes. It will perhaps serve well to round 
out this brief outline of aesthetic experience to look again at Foundations, 
where it is asserted that if works of art produce or lead to action, then 
they have failed to produce an equilibrium of impulse and are ‘stimula- 
tive’ rather than ‘beautiful’. 

A fuller idea of Richards’s theory can be obtained if note is taken of 
criticism raised against it by Eliseo Vivas and Max Black. Vivas com- 
plains that Richards, for all his talk about psychology and physiology, 
gives only one illustration of synaesthesis—his discussion of tragedy— 
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and asserts that in order to evade the charge of vagueness which Richards 
has brought against others he must show how equilibrium of impulses 
comes about in all the various arts. Both Vivas and Black repeatedly 
note that although Richards officially makes the equilibrium of impulses 
the corner-stone of criticism, he never really gives a clear account of the 
phenomenon. In fact, as Vivas notes, Richards writes: ‘When, as is most 
often the case, they (the opposed impulses) are aroused through formal 
means, it is evidently impossible’ to give an analysis of them.1* Black 
argues that since the orgamzation of impulses works largely at uncon- 
scious levels and since Richards is distrustful of ‘the feeling of conscious 
delight’, the critic is cut off from what is supposed to be his standard.” 
In short, on Richards’ theory how is the critic to find out if his responses 
have ‘more than usual order and coherence’? Black asserts that Richards’s 
contention that ‘a more reliable but less accessible set of signs can be 
found in the readiness for this or that kind of behaviour in which we find 
ourselves after the experience’: is too vague to be of any use. Admit- 
tedly, Richards is here warning against trusting momentary feelings as 
a final guide to judgements of any kind, which is good advice; but the 
warning and his remarks about readiness are of little help in getting at 
the all-important impulses. Black professes that he cannot see that the 
theory of synaesthesis plays any part in Richards’s own excellent criti- 
cism of poems." In view of Richards’s numerous attempts to disarm his 
critics with pleas that we do not have much specific information about 
impulses because psychology is so little developed (Vivas cites fourteen 
instances in Principles alone),1* Vivas asks how Richards can know all 
that he seems to know about impulses and their organization.” Even if 
Richards were to counter that at least we know a little about the matter, 
he would scarcely be justified in his bold use of the notion. Vivas focuses 
sharply on a characteristic of Richards’s view, which to some degree or 
in some way is true of all causal conceptions of aesthetic experience, 
namely that it places such heavy emphasis upon response that nothing 
remains of the art object. The objective aspects of the art object are 
dissolved into expectancy (rhythm), increased expectancy (metre) and 
so forth. To say that nothing remains of the art object is a very strong 
statement, but it is certainly true that the argument of Principles turns 
critical attention away from the work and toward the spectator. Vivas’s 
objection is partly based upon his belief that criticism does and must 
concern itself with the work of art. Richards might be in a better posi- 
tion to make up for this deficiency if his theory of impulses had any 
foundation in fact. At one point Vivas argues that Richards’s theory of 
synaesthesis (if it were true) could take care of cases of ‘Apollonian’ but 
not ‘Dionysian’ aesthetic experiences.!* Be that as it may, I do not think 
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that Richards makes a plausible case even for the response to tragedy. 

Richards maintains two related theses: (1) that tragedy brings the 
opposites, pity and terror, into balance and (2) that this equilibrium in 
turn brings about a sense of repose and release. The second thesis may be 
dealt with in a very brief way. Do we feel released and in repose either 
during or after King Lear or Death of a Salesman? The issue is so com- 
plicated and obscure that it is difficult to know what to say. H. S. Lang- 
feld criticizes Ethel Puffer’s very similar theory of aesthetic experience as 
the balance of impulses and repose by arguing that: ‘One is hardly in a 
restful attitude when one is fully cognizant, for example, of the “tension 
of conflict, the balance of emotion”, etc., in a drama. Such a state is as 
much repose as is that of the participants in an equally balanced tug-of- 
war. ?° I shall not attempt to straighten out this complex matter and 
draw a conclusion, since Richards’s second thesis does not bear upon the 
main concern of this essay. i 

It seems to me, however, that Richards’s first thesis is wrong. In a 
non-theatre situation, say the case in which Jones sees a leper with a 
broken leg, it is conceivable that he or anyone else might be frozen into 
inaction through pity (with an impulse to help the injured man) and 
terror (with an impulse to flee from fear of catching the disease). This 
uncomfortable kind of balance (moral imbalance) is scarcely the sort 
Richards had in mind—the theatre situation is not like it. But this does 
not mean that one will have a comfortable balance at a tragedy in a 
theatre situation—indeed, it does not make any sense to talk of a balance 
of pity and terror in a theatre situation. It is true that one feels pity for 
Lear (to use one of the few cases in which Richards will allow the name 
‘tragedy’) but there is no impulse towards Lear. No member of the 
audience can help Lear and every member of the audience is aware of it. 
There is a barrier™ between the play and the audience—a rule of the 
theatre situation—which inhibits action or any impulses which might 
arise. Thus, if anything can be said to hold pity in check, it is not terror 
but a rule of a particular art game,™ in this case a rule governing the 
theatre situation. (Remember that by ‘pity’ Richards does not mean ‘the 
fecling of pity’ but something more which involves an impulse to 
action.) Similarly in the theatre situation there is generally no impulse 
to retreat, although some persons might find Lear’s circumstances 
enough like his own to be unable to watch and have to leave the theatre. 
In this kind of case it seems unlikely that pity for Lear could balance the 
impulse to retreat. Some might wish to argue that impulses of a sort do 
arise to help and hinder characters on the stage but they are suppressed 
—do we not shift nervously about, lean forward, gasp, and so forth? But 
a distinction must be drawn between wanting, wishing or desiring that 
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the drama follow a certain course and an impulse to change the course of 
the drama by acting, even if the action is only ‘incipient or imaginal’ as 
Richards suggests (see below). The spectators at a football game are often 
wildly agitated—jump up and down, slap one another on the back and 
cheer—but in all this activity there is no impulse towards participating 
in the game. The spectators are ‘rooting for’ their team, which is quite a 
different thing from the activity of an anxious-to-get-in player whom 
the coach has to restrain with a hand on the shoulder as he gives last 
minute instructions. (The futile attempt of a drunken spectator to tackle 
Tom Harmon who was on his way to a touchdown proves nothing— 
except perhaps that the spectator was drunk.) I maintain that the specta- 
tors at King Lear may ‘root for’ Lear but they are not at all like the 
player being substituted into the football game. 

That Richards was partly aware of the actual nature of the spectator’s 
situation is shown by the use of the word ‘impropriety’ in the following 
passage from Foundations, which comes just before his remark about the 
beautiful and the stimulative. ‘In equilibrium, there is no tendency to 
action, and any concert-goer must have realized the impropriety of the 
view that action is the proper outcome of aesthetic appreciation. ® 
‘Impropriety’ here indicates that it is obedience to a rule which prevents 
action by the spectator (if any prevention is needed), not a balancing of 
forces. Richards makes a similar distinction in Principles when he 
marks the difference between looking at a tree and at a picture of a tree 
and between watching a stage murder and a real murder. When we 
look at a picture of a tree: “The tree impulses which are aroused have to 
adjust themselves to their new setting of other impulses due to our 
awareness that it is a picture which we are looking at.’* Here and in his 
immediately following remarks Richards seems to hold that the recog- 
nition that it is a picture or a stage murder is a condition for the balancing 
of impulses which prevents action by the spectator. In fact Richards 
thinks of the spectator as acting but in an ‘incipient or imaginal’ way.™ 
Curiously, then, Richards has little or no theoretical need for his 
dubious conception of a balance of impulses so far as action is concerned, 
since he sees (or comes close to seeing) that it is the awareness of the art 
gallery or theatre situation which renders action inappropriate. Never- 
theless, he is so firmly committed to his form of behaviourism that he 
thinks it necessary to speak of ‘incipient or imaginal’ activities (responses) 
as necessary in the theatre situation. He is unable to conceive of feelings 
of pity, terror and so on which are not necessarily tied to (or part of) an 
impulse which issues in action (even though only incipient or imaginal). 
In any event he has assumed that whatever ‘impulses’ are aroused by 
tragedy and other works of art must be neutralized either by being sup- 
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pressed or by being balanced” to prevent the spectator from taking 
action. But this is a false dilemma because the question of such action 
cannot arise (for a sane man). The ‘impulses’ or feelings which are 
aroused by a play are neither suppressed nor balanced and there is never 
the possibility that they ‘will issue in action, other than perhaps such 
action as weeping. ‘The truth is, as Samuel Johnson writes, ‘that the 
spectators are always in their senses, and know, from the first act to the 
last, that the stage is only a stage, and that the players are only players.’™ 

For a variety of reasons, then, Richards’s version of the causal con- 
ception of aesthetic experience—synaesthesis—is seen to be inadequate. 
This is not to say that tragedy does not have its effects. A tragedy or any 
other work of art may cause us to have various feelings: sadness, joy, 
pity, terror and so forth. These feelings may even occur in various and 
unusual combinations. But there is no reason to think that the effects are 
organized in the mysterious way that Richards thinks—a state of affairs 
about which he believes psychology will one day enlighten us. I think 
that what Richards has done is mistakenly to transfer the organization 
or structure we find in works of art themselves to their effects on the 
spectator, thereby multiplying structures and creating a phantom 
double. We may conclude with Black ‘that Richards was fighting one 
mythology by propagating another. ...’?* 
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RUSKIN’S REFUTATION OF 
‘FALSE OPINIONS HELD 
CONCERNING BEAUTY’ 


George P. Landow 


Joan Rusxin’s aesthetic theories deserve careful attention not only 
because they play an essential role in Modern Painters, but also because 
their relation to sources, their formulation and their evolution are 
characteristic of much that is important in his writings. Furthermore a 
study of Ruskin’s aesthetics is necessary to an understanding of his non- 
aesthetic writings because these propositions about the beautiful attempt, 
but finally fail, to solve problems that recur throughout his works. If, 
for example, one can perceive the reasons for his ultimate inability to 
demonstrate that beauty is the embodiment and representation of 
immutable order, one can explain more clearly such major changes in 
Modern Painters as the movement from the problems of art to the prob- 
lems of society. An examination of Ruskin’s aesthetic writings reveals 
that when he first proposed his theories of beauty he wished most of all 
to emphasize the importance of the beautiful; and he was able to make 
this emphasis because he believed that beauty was a reflection of God’s 
nature in visible things. Since the beautiful was a speculum dei it could 
not, therefore, vary; nor could it depend upon subjective factors such 
as personal associations. Once, however, Ruskin began to question his 
religious faith his attention shifted from the relation of man to God to 
the relations of man to man. At about the same time that he became 
interested in the problems of society, Ruskin began to allow that there 
were human, not divine, sources of beauty. But when he thus granted 
that personal and historical associations could create beauty, his 
attempt at an aesthetic system failed. At a first glance it might seem that 
since his aesthetic theories were one of his early, and rare, endeavours to 
be systematic they therefore cannot be taken as characteristic of his work; 
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but in fact his failure to create a coherent system, and his subsequent in- 
consistencies, were caused by developments in his theories of beauty 
which paralleled his later loss of religion and his then growing interest 
in social reform. 

The best introduction to what we may call the dilemma of Ruskin’s 
aesthetic theories is that section in the second volume of Modern Painters 
where, before advancing his own views, he pauses in imitation of 
Edmund Burke to attack ideas concerning the nature of beauty which he 
thought mistaken. “Those erring or inconsistent positions’ which he 
dismisses are: ‘the first, that the Beautiful is the True; the second, that 
the Beautiful is the Useful; the third, that it is dependent upon Custom; 
and the fourth, that it is dependent upon the Association of Ideas.” 
When Ruskin mentions the first ‘erring’ position, that the beautiful is 
the true, he may have had Keats in mind.* He quickly refutes this propo- 
sition by pointing out that to make such an equation between truth and 
beauty is to confuse a quality of statements with a quality of matter. 
Unlike the three other views he opposes, and despite his remarks to the 
contrary, this notion, that truth is beauty and beauty truth, was not an 
important position. 

In contrast with this the other positions which he wanted to refute 
were widely held throughout the last half of the eighteenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth centuries; and Ruskin’s attack on them reveals 
important points about his own notions of beauty. Most important, his 
opposition indicates how conservative were his aesthetics. Any study of 
Ruskin’s theories of beauty as they relate to his theories of art must 
begin with the realization that although he proposed a Romantic, 
emotionalist theory of painting and poetry,’ many of his most charac- 
teristic ideas and attitudes were reaction against what he recognized as 
the limitations of a subjectivist aesthetic. In fact Ruskin used his theories 
of beauty as one way of solving the problem of subjectivity in Romantic 
art. A classical theory of beauty such as that which he elects considers 
beauty as a quality which, residing in the object, embodies a principle of 
order. The statement that beauty is order and takes the form of propor- 
tion, symmetry and a mixture of unity and variety is frequently en- 
countered in eighteenth-century writings on art, and it is from these 
notions of the beauty of order that Ruskin created his own theory of 
typical beauty. On the other hand a Romantic, or at least an internalized, 
aesthetic considers beauty as an emotion and discusses it not in terms of 
external qualities of the object but in terms of the psychological ex- 
periences of the beholder. The three eighteenth-century positions which 
Ruskin here opposes historically occupy a medial position in the develop- 
ment of British aesthetics. Thus although these theories are still con- 
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cerned with qualities of the beautiful object, they do not consider beauty 
as the embodiment of some metaphysical order. The movement of 
speculative interest from metaphysics to psychology that is so charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth century affected aesthetics in much the same 
- way that it changed views of language: in both cases the influence of 
Hobbes and Locke, particularly the influence of their new models for 
the mind, caused men to discuss the nature of both beauty and language 
in terms of psychological inquiry. In the case of writings about beauty 
the result was that, whereas writers still discussed the qualities of beauty, 
they were primarily concerned to investigate why these qualities were 
received as pleasing by the mind. Ruskin, who was well aware of the 
difficulties inherent in his theories, spoke of beauty as both quality and 
feeling; but in an attempt to demonstrate the objective, unvarying 
existence of the beautiful he suggested that all men receive the same 
emotions from certain qualities in much the same manner that all men 
find sugar sweet and wormwood bitter. Men react so, he said, because 
it is God’s will and because all men have a divine element in their nature. 
In order to propose his theory of uniform emotional reactions Ruskin 
must first deny the psychological explanations of earlier aestheticians, 
particularly since derivations of beauty from custom and association 
allow great variations in the beautiful. His attempt and failure to exclude 
all these subjectivist, variable elements of beauty indicate how conserva- 
tive—and how tenuous—was his attempt to solve the problems of 
Romanticism in art by appealing to a metaphysical order. 

We see one threat to Ruskin’s theory in the second position he 
attacked, namely that the beautiful is the useful or is largely dependent 
upon utility. David Hume, who emphasized the importance of utility 
in morals, stated the usual case for the relationship between beauty and 
utility in his early Treatise on Human Nature (1739). According to him 
most works of art are adjudged beautiful ‘in proportion to their fitness 
for the use of man,’ and many of the beauties of nature are considered 
to be so because of a similar utility. Hume believed that beauty is a rela- 
tive not an absolute quality, and that it ‘pleases us by nothing but its 
tendency to produce an end that is agreeable.’ Walter J. Hipple, a recent 
commentator on his aesthetic theories, points out that by utility Hume 
means, not usefulness towards any end, but usefulness in the creation of 
human happiness. Thus, according to Hipple, an efficient device such as 
an engine of torture, though in one sense useful, would not be beautiful.’ 
Despite Hipple’s clarification of this aspect of the idea of utility, other 
confusions remain since Hume used the notion of happiness in several 
different ways. This confusion appears most noticeably when he dis- 
cusses the beauty of animals. In the Inquiry Concerning the Principles of 
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Morals (1752), for example, he states that ‘one considerable source of 
beauty in all animals is the advantage which they reap from the particular 
structure of their limbs and members, suitably to the particular manner 
of life to which they are by nature destined.’* By this statement Hume 
apparently means that the beauty of animals is derived from a fitness, such 
as strength, which contributes to their own well-being. In the next 
sentence, however, he states that certain ‘just proportions’ are accepted 
as beautiful for a horse since these are related to qualities of the animal 
useful to man. Thus there seem to be two notions of happiness and use- 
falness, one considered in relation to the animal and one in relation to 
the owner of the animal. In other words the attempt to derive beauty 
from psychology here leads to a confusion of the psychology of man 
and horse. Perhaps the most important point to be drawn from his 
works about the notion of the beauty of utility is that despite apparently 
simple, clear statements that the beautiful is the useful, this theory is 
never presented without some modification such as that offered by 
Hume. 

Adam Smith’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments (1759), which Ruskin 
read before he began Modern Painters, presents another modification of 
the theory of fitness. Smith states the basic notion that beauty is derived 
from the useful but then adds that utility is often more valued as a 
quality ‘than the very end for which it was intended,’ and that therefore 
the appearance of utility is frequently more valued as an aesthetic quality 
than the ‘conveniency or pleasure’ which it was supposed to provide.’ 
Both streamlined steam-irons and Bauhaus furniture prove the justice of 
Smith’s proposition that usefulness or its appearance (for, as with the 
steam-iron, utility may not in fact be present) can become an aesthetic 
quality. 

Henri Fuseli, an early favourite with Ruskin, provides an example of 
a third, somewhat confused form of the idea that utility is beauty. Fuseli, 
a Swiss-born member of the Royal Academy who painted nightmares 
and other wildly dramatic scenes, delivered a series of lectures at the 
Academy (1801-25), which in the light of his own art are surprisingly 
Neo-Classical both in taste and in tenet. He several times suggests that 
beauty is closely related to utility; but since utility is always joined with 
other qualities in his statements, the exact relations are rather confusing. 
At one point Fuseli states that: “Beauty, whether individual or idea, 
consists in the concurrence of parts to one end, or the union of the 
simple or the various.”!° At another point he claims: “The beauty which 
we acknowledge is that harmonious whole of the human frame, that 
unison of parts to one end, which enchants us." It is unclear whether 
the ‘one end’ to which Fuseli refers is a function, a use to self, or whether 
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it is the ‘end’ of being a beautiful whole, a unity. Fuseli’s combination 
of utility theory with the notion that beauty is harmony makes his 
formulation even more confusing. If he meant that each thing that lends 
itself to a harmonious whole is beautiful, then Ruskin would have 
agreed. If, however, Fuseli meant that parts of a whole are beautiful 
because they perform a function, then Ruskin would have disagreed 
with him. 

Ruskin dismisses the notion that the beautiful is the useful without 
discussion, and he is able to treat it so curtly because this idea had in his 
opinion already been convincingly refuted by Edmund Burke’s Philo- 
sophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful 
(1757). From the frequency with which he refers to The Sublime, and 
from the allusion to it in a footnote,” it seems clear that Ruskin expects 
the reader to be acquainted with this most influential English treatise on 
aesthetics. In the section ‘FITNESS not the cause of BEAUTY,’ Burke 
answers the proposition ‘that the idea of utility, or of a part’s being well 
adapted to answer its end, is the cause of beauty’ with an appeal to ex- 
perience. He suggests that if utility were indeed the cause of beauty, 
then ‘on that principle, the wedge-like snout of a swine, with its tough 
cartilage at the end, the little sunk eyes, and the whole make of the head, 
so well adapted to its offices of digging, and rooting, would be extremely 
beautiful.’* Burke has followed the procedure, usually more useful in 
satire than in philsophy, of accepting another’s terms at their most 
literal and then applying them in this literal sense. Burke’s wedge- 
snouted swine is, however, the perfect counter-example for Hume’s 
well-proportioned horse; for the swine’s physical makeup is as well 
suited to its own happiness as it is to the ultimate happiness of men, who 
will profit from its successful rooting in the mud. Whatever way Hume 
and others intended the notion of utility to be taken, in these terms the 
swine would have been beautiful. And swine are not beautiful. 

Ruskin may have been able to dismiss the theory that the beautiful is 
the useful so summarily because Burke had already refuted it, but he 
does so with such vehemence because this notion repelled him and was 
so opposed to his own basic conceptions of beauty and its role in the life 
of men. According to Ruskin to hold that beauty is derived from use- 
fulness ‘is to confound admiration with hunger, love with lust, and life 
with sensation; it is to assert that the human creature has no ideas and no 
feelings except those ultimately referable to its brutal appetities’ (4.67). 
First of all he rejects this theory because he believes that it neglects the 
needs of the spirit and mistakenly derives beauty from an inadequate, 
selfish (and hence necessarily subjective) psychology. Moreover at this 
point in his career Ruskin was not only concerned to emphasize the 
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needs of the human spirit, of which beauty is a most important one, but 
he was also opposed to Utilitarianism, with which he apparently con- 
nects this aesthetic theory. He desires to impress upon his reader that 
beauty is contemplated for its own sake, and that the pleasure derived 
from the contemplation of beauty is disinterested. The conception of 
disinterestedness, which is lacking in most eighteenth-century British 
aesthetic theories, is at the centre of Ruskin’s idea of beauty; and 
although many aspects of his aesthetics, and the attitudes upon which 
they were based, changed, his emphasis on the disinterestedness of 
aesthetic perception did not. In the preface which he added to the second 
volume of Modern Painters in 1883, he wrote of this volume that ‘its first 
great assertion is, that beautiful things are useful to man because they are 
beautiful, and for the sake of their beauty only’ (4.4). Ruskin thus con- 
tinued to believe that his early assertion that beauty was independent of 
utility was one of the most important ideas in Modern Painters. 
Ruskin devotes little more space to refuting the third view, that 
custom is the source of the beautiful or that ‘the sense of the Beautiful 
arises from a Familiarity with the object’ (4.67). That beauty depends 
upon custom was a theory popular in the eighteenth century, as might 
be expected in an age whose literature and moral philosophy were so 
directed towards society. Ruskin, who was widely read in standard 
worksof the time, had encountered this theory in many places, including 
the works of Oliver Goldsmith and Sir Joshua Reynolds. He several 
times refers to Goldmith’s Citizen of the World, a Chinese gentleman 
who had at first been shocked by the long feet and white teeth of English 
women but who, after becoming accustomed to these features, found 
them attractive and sadly concluded that ‘there is no universal standard 
for beauty.” In one of his essays in The Idler (1759) Reynolds similarly 
attaches great importance to the influence of custom upon the beautiful. 
According to him, since we are ‘more accustomed to beauty than 
deformity, we may conclude that to be the reason why we approve and 
admire it... . Though habit and custom cannot be said to be the cause 
of beauty, it [sic] is certainly the cause of our liking it. He tries to avoid 
some of the difficulties inherent in this position by proposing that 
custom does not create beauty but only makes us prefer beauty, yet his 
argument causes additional difficulties. For if custom creates our 
preference for what we believe to be beautiful, we can have no way of 
distinguishing between that which is truly beautiful and that which is 
merely thought to be beautiful because it is familiar. Reynolds also 
seems willing to admit that if men were more accustomed to ugliness 
than beauty, then ugliness would seem beautiful. This last conclusion 
probably did not trouble him, however, since in his opinion men are 
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accustomed to beauty and not ugliness and therefore the theoretical 
confusion of the beautiful and the ugly is not in actuality possible. Adam 
Smith, who recognizes the implications of such a position, cannot grant 
that ‘custom is the sole principle of beauty’, yet he does believe that no 
form could or can please ‘if quite contrary to custom, and unlike what 
we have been used to in that species of things’ t British moral philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, like Smith, derived the 
sense of beauty from the moral sense. But although they maintained that 
the moral sense was basically unchanging, as was necessary to the 
objective reality of morals, they allowed that beauty was changeable and 
that custom plays an important role in determining ideas of beauty. 

Ruskin, however, who propounds that beauty has an objective, un- 
changing existence, cannot grant that something as ever-changing as cus- 
tom can have much effect on beauty. Although he admits that custom 
has some small effect on the perception of the beautiful, he does not in 
any way allow that it makes us prefer beauty to ugliness; for he believes 
that such preference must be instinctive. Ruskin proposes that custom 
both deadens the ‘frequency and force of repeated impressions’ and en- 
dears ‘the familiar object to the affections’ (4.68). One possible difficulty 
or inconsistency in Ruskin’s rejection of this position is that, while he 
says that custom can endear the familiar object, he holds that it cannot 
make that object seem beautiful. In other places he speaks of joy, 
admiration and love as the emotions produced by the perception of 
beauty, and it is difficult to see where in his own terms there is a differ- 
ence between the love created by familiarity and the love created by 
true beauty. The problem arises because he tries to connect the percep- 
tion of the beautiful with the moral emotions, and he hence finds it 
difficult to distinguish between the two forms or varieties of love. 

The notion that the perception of beauty is dependent upon custom is 
closely related to the theory that beauty is dependent upon association, 
the last of the four theories that Ruskin attacks. The Associationist 
theory of beauty is the most important of the positions which he opposes 
both because it was popular and because it presented the greatest threat 
to Ruskin’s idea that beauty has an objective, unchanging existence. 
More than any other position he rejects, Associationism removes beauty 
from the heavens and places it within the changeable and limited terri- 
tories of the human mind. Among the various British writers on 
aesthetics who made association important in their theories of beauty, 
Archibald Alison, against whom Ruskin directed his argument, held the 
most extreme position, for he proposed that association creates all 
natural and artificial beauty. Although it was common for eighteenth- 
century writers to explain the beauties of music and colour by asso- 
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ciation,!® Alison was the first to extend this notion to all areas of the 
beautiful. According to his Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste 
(1790), ‘the Sublimity or Beauty of Forms arises altogether from the 
Associations we connect with them, or the Qualities of which they are 
expressive’? When Alison uses the term ‘expressive’ he does not mean 
that forms express something, but that, by association, they come to 
represent beauty or grandeur.?° Alison subsumes all the traditionally 
contributory aspects of beauty—utility, form, and harmony—under the 
theory of association. He derives the beauty of form, for example, from 
an association of pleasantness with qualities which are in turn associated 
with form. According to him, then, “The greater part of those bodies in 
Nature, which possess Hardness, Strength, or Durability, are dis- 
tinguished by angular Forms’, while those which possess ‘Weakness, 
Fragility or Delicacy’ have winding or curvilinear shapes. Angularity 
thus comes to represent strength and curves delicacy. These qualities, 
strength and delicacy, for example, are in turn associated by their effects 
with the sublime and the beautiful. Alison even proposes that since 
proportion is generally traditional and related to custom, its effect is also 
achieved by association of ideas and not by any inherent beauty in pro- 
portions themselves. 

The Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste were very popular in 
the early nineteenth century and editions appeared in 1812, 1815, 1817, 
1825, and 1842.** Alison’s ideas provided the basis for Jeffrey’s article on 
beauty in the fifth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1795), which 
did much to disseminate the Association theory. The popularity of this 
aesthetic theory and the effect which the Britannica had upon its diffusion 
are attested in part by Sir George Steuart Mackenzie’s Essay on Taste 
(1817), written to refute Alison’s Associationism. Mackenzie states that 
Alison is commonly accepted as the ‘author of the Theory of Asso~ 
ciation’, and he quotes Jeffrey’s version of the theory as evidence of 
how prevalent this position was. According to Jeffrey, the beauty of 

outward objects, is nothing more than the reflection of our inward sensations, and 

is made up entirely of certain little portions of love, pity, and affection, which have 

been connected with these objects, and still adhere, as it were, to them, and move us 

anew whenever they are presented to our observation. M : 
Mackenzie wants to deny the validity of this aesthetic theory because, 
like Ruskin, he believes that it necessarily reduces beauty to a transient 
gleam and puts it on the level of ‘those grovelling pleasures, indulgence 
in which induces satiety, disgust, and nausea’. 

Ruskin disapproves of Alison’s position not only because it discounts 
the objective, permanent nature of beauty, in which Ruskin himself 
believed, but also because Associationism is a purely aesthetic theory; 
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which is to say that Associationism is a self-contained explanation of the 
beautiful which cannot readily be derived from moral or metaphysical 
order. Alison, then, derives beauty from principles of the human mind 
which are most affected not by eternal law but local situation, not by 
essence but accident, not by order but disorder. To complicate the 
issue for Ruskin is the fact that he believes that association does have 
some influence on our judgement of beauty. He attacks an inconsistent 
passage in Alison’s Essay which suggests that beauty is, simultaneously, 
something less powerful than association and the same thing as asso- 
ciation, and then dismisses Alison in a few sentences without having dis- 
proved his points. Ruskin himself next proceeds to observe the effects 
which he believes association does have on the sense of beauty. He pro- 
poses that there are two kinds of association, rational and accidental; and 
he is most concerned with the second form of association, the accidental, 
which is ‘the accidental connection of ideas and memories with material 
things owing to which those material things are regarded as agreeable 
or otherwise’ (4.71~72). At the same time that he emphasizes that these 
associations do not create beauty, Ruskin insists that all powerful 
emotions and ‘all circumstances exciting interest leave their light and 
shadow on the senseless things and instruments among which, or through 
whose agency, they have been felt and learned’ (4.72), and that we always 
project ‘a spirit and a life’ (4.72) upon all material things in moments of 
extreme happiness or extreme depression. These effects are important 
because ‘in many who have no definite rules of judgement, preference 
is decided by little else, and thus, unfortunately, its operations are mis- 
taken for, or rather substituted for, those of inherent beauty’ (4.73). 
Thus although Ruskin admits the importance of association, he con- 
tinues to maintain that beauty and association are basically independent. 

Since Ruskin consideres personal association to be so important, it is 
somewhat surprising to observe him dismiss Rational Association so 
quickly. Rational Association is ‘the interest which any object may bear 
historically, as having been in some way connected with the affairs or 
affections of men; an interest shared in the minds of all who are aware of 
such connection’ (4.71). The attitude and tone with which he rejects 
this form of association are interesting because of the glimpse they pro- 
vide into his belief about the importance and nature of human life. For 
Ruskin, to call the pleasures of association beauty 


is mere and gross confusion of terms; it is no theory to be confuted, but a misuse of 
language to be set aside, a misuse involving the positions that in uninhabited countries 
the vegetation has no grace, tht rock no dignity, the cloud no colour, and the nowy 
summits of the Alps receive no loveliness from the sunset light, because they have 
not been polluted by the wrath, ravage, and misery of men. (4.71) 
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But the position which Ruskin here dismisses so contemptuously is 
approximately that which he chose a few years after writing this passage. 
When The Seven Lamps of Architecture appeared in 1848, two years after 
the second volume of Modern Painters, it contained a description of a 
beautiful scene in the Jura which reveals a changed attitude towards the 
importance of man and the importance of rational association in the 
beautiful. After Ruskin has described his ‘mountain symphonies’ in 
spring, he continues: 


It would be difficult to conceive a scene less dependent upon any other interest than 
that of its own seclnded and serious beauty; but the writer well remembers the 
sudden blankness and chill which were cast upon it when he endeavoured, in order 
more strictly to arrive at the sources of its impressiveness, to imagine ıt, for a moment 
a scene in some aboriginal forest of the New Continent. The flowers in an instant 
lost their light, the river its music; the hills became oppressively desolate; a heaviness. 
in the boughs of the darkened forest showed how much of their former power had 
been dependent upori a life which was not theirs, how much of the glory of the im~ 
perishable, or continually renewed, creation is reflected from things more precious 
in their memories than it, in its renewing. Those ever springing flowers and ever 
flowing streams had been dyed by the deep colours of human endurance, valour, and 
virtue; and the crests of the sable hills that rose against the evening sky received a 
deeper worship, because their far shadows fell eastward over the iron walls of Joux 
and the four-square keep of Granson. (8.222-24) 


The contempt for man which appears in the second volume of Modert 
Painters is replaced in The Seven Lamps of Architecture by a praise of man 
which, if it does not put him at the centre of all things, does at least make 
the beauty of all things dependent upon his presence. Moreover Ruskin 
now appears to believe that historical associations can create beauty, 
something which he had earlier denied. The difference of subject and 
purpose in these two works explains their different attitudes towards 
man and towards historical association. In Modern Painters, Volume I, 
Ruskin wants to demonstrate that beauty is essential to the health of the 
human spirit. This purpose is related to the fact that if he can demon- 
strate that beauty is thus important, he will have shown that the painting 
and poetry which create, portray and interpret this beauty are also im— 
portant. In order to prove that beauty is essential to men he relates the 
beautiful to religion and morality, to principles which are permanent, 
unchanging and greater than man. Hence he cannot allow historical 
associations, the associations of man, to determine the nature of beauty.. 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, on the other hand, which is concerned. 
with an art that shelters human life, relates beauty, not to principles. 
above man, but to man himself. This new emphasis allows Ruskin to: 
accept Associationism; but although the new theme may permit him to- 
derive beauty from historical associations, his reason for doing so is that 
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it aids his criticism of contemporary architecture. Ruskin finds the 
homes and public buildings of his England constructed without style, 
without regard to permanence and without meaning for the men who 
inhabit them. Since he wishes to correct these deficiencies he places great 
emphasis on historical associations, which, he says, will provide both 
that an edifice influence the life of the inhabitant and that it be solidly 
constructed—this latter because if a building is to endure long enough 
for historical associations to accrue, then it must be well made. 

Although it is clear that Ruskin places new importance on historical 
associations in The Seven Lamps of Architecture, it is not certain that he 
believed that these associations create beauty. The chapter “The Lamp of 
Beauty’ reaffirms his belief in the aesthetic theories of Modern Painters; 
but while he clearly maintains the major tenets of his earlier books, it is 
difficult to determine whether he has modified the details of his position, 
as he appears to have done. In most cases there is not much evidence as to 
Ruskin’s exact aesthetic beliefs after Modern Painters, Volume Il; for 
while the notes added to the 1883 edition of Modern Painters qualify his 
theories of beauty long after the fact, he never presented a new aesthetic 
system. In order to follow the development of Ruskin’s aesthetics, it is 
necessary to consult evidence external to Modern Painters, much of which 
is inconclusive. But in this particular case we are fortunate that an entry 
in Ruskin’s notebooks confirms the apparent acceptance of Association- 
ism that appears in his work on architecture. A year after the publication 
of The Seven Lamps of Architecture Ruskin returned once again to his 
beloved Switzerland and noted his reactions: ‘I repeated “I am in 
Switzerland” over and over again, till the name brought back the true 
group of associations—and I felt I kad a soul, like my boy’s soul, once 
again. I have not insisted enough on this source of all great contempla- 
tive art."* Although Ruskin is here writing of personal, possibly acci- 
dental associations, his new emphasis would seem to demonstrate a 
general acceptance of association, and this later acceptance of Asso- 
Giationism in turn shows that Ruskin was not consistently able to oppose 
Alison's aesthetic theories. Despite his desire for a tidy, coherent and 
convincing aesthetic system, Ruskin apparently modified his earlier 
statements about the relationship of association and beauty. 

But his opposition to Alison’s theory, however inconsistent, and his 
opposition to other aesthetic theories reveal aspects of his own concep- 
tions of the beautiful. First of all, Ruskin believed that beauty is disinter- 
ested, and thus cannot be affected by considerations of utility; secondly, 
that it has an objective and unchanging reality, and thus cannot be 
importantly affected either by local custom or by association. Further- 
more Ruskin’s opposition to the notions that beauty is dependent upon 
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use, custom and association reveals the extent to which he not only was 
acquainted with eighteenth-century writings but also considered them 
to have a major relevance to himself and his contemporaries. 

The final and perhaps most important thing that Ruskin’s attempt to 
confute these aesthetic positions can tell the student of his works is that 
despite his early assurance he could create a conception of the beautiful 
which was independent of subjective, of human, elements, this was to be 
impossible. After denying the validity of the four ‘erring’ positions, he 
proceeded to propose his own bifurcated aesthetics, of which one part— 
typical beauty—is symbolic of the order that is the nature of God, and 
the second—vital beauty—is created by moral order, the ordinance of 
God. But when Ruskin lost his religious faith in 1858 he also lost the 
basis of these theories of beauty; and convinced that he had to turn his 
energies towards improving life on this earth (he no longer believed in a 
future life), he increasingly centred his writing on the needs of men. 
This focus on man, which begins to emerge in the section ‘On the Nature 
of Gothic’ in The Stones of Venice (1853) and which evolves into the 
humanism of the last volume of Modern Painters (1860) and the political 
economy of Unto This Last (1860), first appears in Ruskin’s difficulties 
with a theory of beauty that does not depend on the human element of 
association. 
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The Idea of Criticism. By ALBERT TSUGAWA. 
Pennsylvania State University Press. 
1967. pp. 157. $2.00. 


Tas BOOK represents an approach to 
aesthetic topics which is primarily philo- 
sophical. It is a solid and detailed piece of 
work which repays careful reading even if 
there is a certain obscurity in the nature of 
the conclusions drawn and an unfortunate 
lack of precision in the use of terms. 

The work is divided into three parts, in 
the first of which Mr. Tsugawa makes 
some comments upon the general nature of 
artistic criticism. The primary purpose of 
the critic, we are told, ‘is to share what he 
has experienced in his study of works of 
art’ (p. 5), and there are three ways by 
which this may be achieved. The first is 
put under the traditional title of ‘im- 
ptessionistic’ criticism, an activity in which 
the critic vividly describes his response to a 
work of art. Mr. Tsugawa points out that 
it is a necessary presupposition of this kind 
of criticism that a number of people can 
share similar impressions in the sense of 
recreating them for themselves—a remark 
which serves to reveal the author’s own 
assumption that recreating is essential to 
the activity of sharing experiences. But it is 
not immediately clear why a person who 
understands, without being able to recreate 
for himself, should thereby be deprived of 
the value of criticism in a very important 
and worthwhile sense. 

Motivational criticism is quite rightly 
assimilated to contextual criticism—it 
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would be very difficult, for example, to 
distinguish qua explanatory factors be- 
tween the insanity of van Gogh and the 
Oedipus complex of Dostoevsky, on the 
one hand, and the social background and 
upbringing of D. H. Lawrence, on the 
other—while rhetorical criucism, the third 
type, is that in which a work of art is 
treated for what it js, in itself. Against this 
Mr. Tsugawa makes the standard but often 
neglected point that it is not always easy to 
divorce a work of art from the moral, 
social or religious background of which it 
may be representative. One or more of 
these influences may be a part of the work 
in itself. 

In Part IL, which is concerned with what 
is called the logic of aesthetic judgements, 
we are initially presented with the dis 
tinction between the activities of analyzing, 
interpreting and describing, on the one 
hand, and that of evaluating on the other. 
The former category is admirably dis- 
cussed in terms of twelve artistic features, 
including those of identification, form, 
subject matter, mood, symbolism, etc. 
During the course of this discussion it is 
remarked that both aesthetic and non- 
aesthetic qualities feature in such analyses, 
and Mr. Tsugawa takes it for granted that 
able by reference to the means by which we 
validate statements about them. Thus: ‘if 
there is a question about the colour of an 
object, we can look again, check on 2 
colour-chart, etc. . . . But there are no 
mechanical ways of verifying that the 
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colour is cool’ (p. 30). It is, I think, impor- 
tant that this distinction should be made, 
but it is by no means as simple and as clear- 
cut as one might at first suppose. There is a 
difference, after all, between ‘looking’ and 
‘seeing’, and the critic’s achievement often 
consists simply in converting the spec- 
taror’s activity from the former into the 
latter. In so doing he need not, as Mr. 
Tsogawa is the first to admit, transcend the 
bounds of pure description. His remarks 
may be entirely verifiable by reference to 
the canvas or the poem before him; and 
yet there remains one very important 
sense in which he has been alluding to the 
aesthetic qualities of the work. 

But assuming the validity of the pre- 
vious distinction, the author proceeds to 
give an account of the relationship between 
aesthetic and non-aesthetic qualities, and I 
found the passage (pp. 30-1) of some 
interest, He notes that we use words such 
as ‘because’ and ‘on account of’ to denote 
the dependency of the one upon the other, 
and admits that this establishes a prima 
face case for asserting a causal relationship 
between the two sets of qualities. ‘But 
strictly speaking, there are no causes (in the 
mechanical sense) here’ (p. 31). Aesthetic 
properties ‘are not condition-governed. 
The same colour may be warm or cold, 
depending on its context’ (p. 31). 
Strangely, one wants to agree with this, 
and yet the principles of cold reason de- 
mand otherwise. Aesthetic properties are 
surely condition-governed in a straight- 
forwardly Humean sense. We could not 
begin to understand how the mention of 
any particular non-sesthetic property et- 
plains its aesthetic effect were we not in 
some way already acquainted with the 
association of which we see it as representa- 
tive. That the canse is not, as Mr. Tsugawa 
says, ‘repeatable’ (p. 31), that the same 
colour may be warm or cold depending on 
its contexts, is neither here nor there. In- 
deed to admit implicitly—as this statement 
does—that the alteration in context ex- 
plains the difference in the effect of the 


colour is to give the lie to the claim that 
aesthetic qualities are not condition- 
governed, for this is tantamount to admit- 
ting the operation of what Hume called 
‘contrary causes’. Where the contexts are 
identical the aesthetic effects of the colour 
would be the same. 

A good deal of space is now devoted to 
the concept of interpretation in art, one of 
the major claims in this section being that 
interpretations are corrigible. This claim is 
well borne ont, but one is left with the im- 
pression that the conception of a work of 
art as an abiding entity against which rival 
interpretations can be measured is allowed 
to bear more weight than it can reasonably 
sustain. 

The following chapter deals with the 
‘subjective elements’, and provides a very 
detailed account of the varieties of ‘re~ 
sponse’ to a work of art. It includes a brief 
attack upon the expression theory in so far 
as this applies to audience response, though 
the fundamental point made in this con- 
nection is merely that in view of the 
acknowledged varieties of response to a 
work of art it is simply dogmatic to regard 
an emotional response as the paradigm. 
The same chapter passes on to the thorny 
question of what constitutes the purely 
personal in aesthetic response, and it is 
claimed that this can sometimes be deter- 
mined by reference to the more obvious 
biographical associations. We are at the 
same time reminded that such associations 
are not necessarily irrelevant to the fmal 
evalnation. Some consideration is then 
given to the justification of aesthetic emo- 
tions and attitudes and while Mr. Tsugawa 
frankly acknowledges the difficulties in this 
sphere, he goes some way towards showing 
that the notion of justification is at least as 
intelligible in the aesthetic spehere as it is in 
the field of emotional responses 
We ordinarily know, for example, ‘hen 
anger or resentment is appropriate and 
when it is not; though, needless to say, this 
does not take us very far. 

The remainder of the second part of the 
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book is taken up with the notion of 
objectivity in relation to aesthetic judge- 
ments and aesthetic reasons; and here again 
Mr. Tsugawa relies heavily upon the idea 
of checkability. The critic carries out a 
process of pointing or descmbing, the 
“truth’ of which we can verify for ourselves. 
This leads him to assert that aesthetic 
reasons are intrinsic to a work of art. 
Evaluation, therefore, turns inwards to- 
wards the uniqueness of art, as contrasted 
with moral evaluation which is orientated 
towards universalizability. While I would 
be inclined to agree with this as an analysis 
of what occurs in aesthetic evaluation, the 


more natural inference would seem to-be ' 


that reason-giving has no place in this 
activity. Mr. Tsugawa might have agreed 
with impunity, for the admusion would 
presumably leave intact the claims made 
for the possibility of justification and 
o 7 

The third and final part of the book 
makes some useful generalizations about 
art and our treatment of it and concludes 
with what I think is, perhaps because of its 
brevity, an unprofitable attempt to show 
how our commerce with works of art can 
provide the model for our treatment of 
other people. 

JORN J. JENKINS 

University of Edinburgh 


The Partial Critics. By LER T. LEMON. 
Oxford University Press. 1966. pp. xiv 
273. 428. 


Priosorny of Literature is a subject that 
in my view needs to be taught in British 
universities; and not merely as a branch of 
aesthetics. It is of course part of aesthetics, 
but is too complicated to be lumped in 
with the philosophy of music and the 
philosophy of the visual arts. They in any 


It seems that in this country only the 
extremely sophisticated, even in universi- 
ties, know what literature is; the rest chink 
of it either as spurious information (un- 
tested by proper observation or experi- 
ment), or else as great thoughts idling. 
(Quite a few people could explain the jolly 
old Second Law of Thermodynamics.) As 
for the interpretation and evaluation of 
literature, these are seen by some of the 
cleverest but most misguided people as 
something now rather out of date, to be 
superseded by applications of psychology 
and statistics (these subjects are of course 
useful here—in determining authorship, 
for instance—but remain merely ancillary). 

The literary critics themselves have not 
helped the situation by speaking with such 
opposing voices and as it were specializing 


in some particular qualities of literary 
works to the exclusion of others (hence Mr. 


Lemon’s title). All the same to get any- 
where in philosophy of literature one needs 
to know what the critics have said (they 
provide much of the first-order material 
for this second-order subject, this branch 
of philosophy); and Mr. Lemon’s book 
would be rather useful for informing the 
student quickly and not too exhaustively 
on this. He gives us a neat survey of the 
main critics of the last 40 years and their 
theories. They include Cleanth Brooks, 
Eliot, Empson, Frye, Ransom, Richards, 
and Winters. And it is not a mere survey. 
Mr. Lemon takes a firm line of his own. His 
very first sentence begins: “The literary 
critic’s chief obligation is to evaluate works 
of literature and to make his evaluations 
intelligible’; and he objects to some critics 
that they have failed in this double duty. 
He examines the theories and assesses the 
critics. At the same time Mr. Lemon 
deliberately (pp.12-13) focuses the book on 
lyric poetry rather than on what the critics 
(after 1920) have to say about all literary 
forms, because the lyric raises the basic 
questions of literary theory in their purest 
form. 


The theories examined are grouped under 
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the headings ‘mimetic’ (Chs. 2-4) and 
“formalistic’ (Chs. 5-7). The former are 
argued against and rejected as inadequate, 
while among the latter Mr. Lemon even- 
tually (Ch. 7) opts for what he calls a 
‘symbolic form’ theory, borrowing the 
term from Cassirer, and using it, so far as 
evaluative criticism is concerned, to get the 
best of both worlds: ‘thus neither mimetic 
accuracy alone nor internal coherence alone 
is the test of a symbolic form; the test is 
both’ (p. 183). He first accepts what he 
calls an ‘open-form’ theory as ‘the only 
tenable basis for literary criticism’ (p. 156); 
this is the view ‘that the form of a poem is 
something that comes into being as a result 
of the interaction of the poem and the con~ 
scioumess of the reader’ (p. 156). The 
advantages of such a theory are sum- 
marized on pages 179-80. But the notion 
of open form fails to provide literature 
with any function; this has to be done by 
‘seeing the poem as a symbolic form, an 
interpretation of reality rather than a repre- 
sentation of it’ (p. 183, my italics). Sym- 
bolic forms remake the shape of reality 
(p. 183), and poems are just one variety 
among them. Cassirer’s philosophy may 
not have been the best source for Mr. 
Lemon to draw upon for bis key notion— 
certainly Chapter 7, with its account of 
Cassirer, Langer and Vivas is rather boring 
as well as impressionistic—but it hardly 
matters, as Mr. Lemon’s aim was only, as 
stated earlier at page 150, ‘that the basic 
terms of the critical system should be as 
broad as possible’ and this is achieved: ‘the 
notion of symbolic form, as developed by 
Cassirer, marks no boundaries in advance’ 
(p. 216). 

There remains the problem of evaluating 
poetry, as distinct from other symbolic 
forms. This is dealt with in the final chap- 
ter, by using the terms ‘complexity’ and 
‘integrity’ to mark the degrees of external 
reference and internal consistency respec- 
tively that the poem as a symbolic form 
attains. Here again: “The terms themselves 

. . are not important; what is important 


is that they do not limit unnecessarily what 
the critic may find in the poem’ (p. 242). 
It is all very well to leave the critics un- 
restricted; what Mr. Lemon forgets here is 
that a theoretical structure with no par- 
ticular consequences, however convenient 
it may be, is lacking in explanatory force. 
Perhaps he was right earlier in saying that 
a theory of evaluation is ‘in a sense... 
impossible’ (p. 11). 

In any case the book is weakest on the 
theoretical side, and to that extent Mr. 
Lemon has not managed all he hoped to 
achieve. Another defect is that what he 
says is not always clear. And he pays too 
much attention to bletherers like Maritain.. 
By contrast he appears to be unfamiliar 
with recent philosophy (as in the naive 
passage about ‘good’ on pp. 5-6), and is a 
little obsessed with logical positivism, 
which comes ın for regular criticism, even 
though he quite correctly describes it as 
‘now defunct’ (p. 5). 

Mr. Lemon’s judgement, both of 
critics and of poems, is his strongest suit. 
Notably good are his assessments of Eliot 
as a critic. For this reason the book, though 
not easy reading, is rewarding for its fre- 
quent insights. In general it is marked by 
seriousness and sincerity. The writing is 
economical, and the presentation free from 
irrelevance. I should also mention thar as 
an object the book is attractively produced, 
at a reasonable price. 

ROLAND HALL 


University of York 


Northrop Frye in Modern Criticism. Selected 
Papers from the English Institute. 
Edited with an Introductory Essay by 
MURRAY KREGER. Columbia University 
Press. 1966. pp. xii + 203. 


THE ORGANIZATION of a conference round 
the theories of a living critic who has by no 
means reached the normal age for a 
Jestschrift is a remarkable testimony to the 
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seriousness with which his work is re- 
garded, at least in some quarters. True, a 
counter-case is presented by that formidable 
critical theoriest W. K. Wimsatt, but as he 
remarks in his opening ph: ‘the 
devil’s advocate is not called in until the 
prospect of canonization is imminent’, The 
odds for Prye here are virtually three to 
one: it might have produced a more useful 
book (and would probably have entailed 
no difficulty) to include another opposing 
voice and so present 2 more balanced argo- 
ment. The editor leads off with an essay on 
Prye and contemporary criticism subtitled 
‘Ariel and the Spirit of Gravity’. Then 
there appears Frye’s letter to the Institute 
acknowledging the honour done to him, 
declining to be present in the interests of 
uninhibited discussion, and making one or 
two points about his aims and methods. 
There follow 2 long essay by Angus 
Fletcher, ‘Utopian History and the 
Anatomy of Criticism’, Wimsatt’s ‘Northrop 
Frye: Criticism as Myth’, and Geoffrey 
Hartman's cryptically entitled contribution 
‘Ghostlier Demarcations’, Some dozen 
pages give Prye’s reflections on the whole 
discussion, and the volume concludes with 
a fall checklist of his writings and of 
critical notices and comments. 

The first impression left by this book is 
that Frye himself is easier to read than his 
advocates. He does not make claims quite 
as sweeping as theirs (or not so brashly); he 
has not quite their kind of oracular ob- 
scurity or their pretentious display of 
learned jargon. They present Frye as a 
prophet of a new way of thinking, not to 
be judged from within the old order; they 
write as converts, with the conscious zeal 
of the twice-born. Mr. Murray Krieger 
praises ‘the satisfying lack of inhibition in 
cosmic pretension with which Frye permits 
the imagination to chart the galaxies 
dreamed of by human desires’, and he re- 
joices to escape from ‘the unyielding 
finitude flung upon us like a blanket by the 
critical tradition of T. E. Hulme and Eliot’. 
This appeared, he says, in the constant claim 


of the New Critics that poetry ‘should 
reveal, or be limited by, our worldly ex- 
perience: what Dr. Johnson called “the 
real state of sublunary nature”, product of 
what Keats called “the dull brain [thar] 
perplexes and retards”’. (The frank 
weighting of the scales here is almost dis- 
arming.) For Frye, ‘literature is made out 
of prior literature, not life; ıt yields poetic, 
mythic categories, not existential ones’. Mr. 
Krieger favours imagery of upward flight 
and space-travel: he talks about the swirl- 
ing galaxies of Frye’s theory and its ‘lunar 
sweep of vision’, As for Wimsatt’s criti- 
cisms, they are dismissed as irrelevant be- 
cause of Frye’s ‘elusive disdain for the 
methodological presuppositions which un- 
derlie all such assaults’. The reader is left in 
some doubt whether there exists any 
neutral ground on which to make the 
choice between rival sets of presuppositions: 
Frye’s supporters seem merely to urge a 
change of heart. 

Mr. Fletcher makes much play with an 
ingenious figure of Prye as a critical Baron 
Haussmann, imposing ‘a simpler, reduc- 
tive, more efficient system of intercom- 
munication’. The young rejoice in ‘the 
openness of his system, the freedom with 
which he catapults himself and his readers 
from one arrondissement to another’. From 
the question whether this Utopian plan- 
ning is antihistorical he moves into a 
highly complex account of the Anatomy of 
Criticism in its general relation to history. 
He concludes that Frye’s special historio- 
graphic method is that of ‘utopian history’ 
—an elusive concept whose meaning may 
be vaguely glimpsed in one or two quota- 
tions: “The utopian historian tries to get 
time into his scheme of things, without 
making an unreal abstraction out of the 
past... . The pretence of the formal his- 
torian is that he writes a linear account of 
things as they happened. Frye does not 
make this pretense. He asserts that what we 
know about the past is the unit, the 
periods, by which we measure its linear 


movement. . . . Human experience, con- 
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ceived periodically, is time informed by 
ritual recurrence. A period of literary his- 
tory is a linear duration of literary activity 
viewed as a cyclical process. The main task 
for theoretical history is then to determine 
what are the chief literary rituals’. In short 
this essay is concerned mainly to provide 
backing for the procedures of the Anatomy 
in terms of a highly subtle piece of theoriz- 
ing on the philosophy of history. Whether 
it will do much to convince the uncon- 
verted is doubtful. 

Mr. Hartman seems to have been cast for 
the role of judicious summer-up, but he is 
only a little more detached than the other 
two, though he writes rather more clearly. 
He thinks that ‘no literary thinker, system- 
atic or not, has attained so global a point of 
view of literature’ as Frye has, Hartman’s 
Frye is first the great democratizer of criti- 
cism, by-passing ‘personalistic judgement 
and the tutorial approach to literature. In- 
stead of the tutor there is the system, 
instead of judgements reposing on a pre- 
carious blend of moral, verbal, literary 
sensibility there is the extroversion of 
archetypes and the free yer controlled 
establishment of a criticism without walls.’ 
aware of the emotional pulls here towards 
vagueness and naivety. In a somewhat 
similar way he welcomes the theory of 
arch as bringing art ‘into the public 
domain’ and transcending any view of it 
as ‘a private or élitist enterprise’. He does 
indeed acknowledge that ‘archetypal analy- 
sis can degenerate into an abstract thematics 
where the living pressure of mediations is 
lost and all connections are skeletonized’, 
but this, he says, is ‘not merely the weaker 
side of 2 method but something inherent 
in any response to a dilemma posed by the 
very promise of technology’. Hartman has 
some reservations about the way Frye’s 
spatial concept of literary structure evades 
the whole problem of temporality, about 
his tacit assumption of the authenticity of 
myth, and about hisrelative unconcern with 
the verbal, ‘the exact dialogue status of or 
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words in the individual consciousness and 
the particular society’. He concludes, how- 
ever, with a firm claim for Frye as the re- 
habulirator of Romance as against Tragedy: 

‘The Anatomy of Criticism returns to the 
values implicit in the multiple design of 
Epic and Romance.’ 

Those unwilling to concede that Frye’s 
work cannot be discussed on any terms 
other than his own will welcome Mr. 
Wimsatt’s comprehensive, well-docu- 
mented and witty dissection. Insisting that 
Prye has to confront the same essential 
difficulties as all other critics from Aristotle 
down—'that literature is both more lively 
and less lifelike than the real world . . . that 
criticism cannot demonstrate value but is 
at the same time inescapably concemed 
with trying to do so’—Wimsatt asserts that 
he differs from other literary theorists 
‘mainly in the extreme assurance, the 
magisterial sweep and energy with which 
he at moments attempts (or pretends) to 
detach literature from the world of reality, 
and criticism from evalnation, and in the 
aplomb with which he involves himself in 
the oddities, implansibilities, even patent 
contradictions, required for this detach- 
ment’. After a serics of quoted examples, he 
suggests that what enables Frye to get 
away with these violations of logic and 
order is the speed and energy of his style, 
which sometimes recalls Wilde. Coming 


to the mythic archetypes, Wimsatt notes 
their special status as a 


set of 
considered to be in some ames 
clusive sense proper to literary study, 
‘centriperal’ where all others are ‘centri- 
fagal’, and remarks: ‘In Frye’s system, con- 
ventions and genres constantly play the 
role of premature ulttmates.’ His schema- 
tism moves towards the abstract and uni 
versal, with the claim ‘ is 
potentially identical with everything else’, 
but the more nearly pure and abstract the 
patterns, the more they become ‘truistic, 
simplistic and uninteresting’. Frye gives 
colour and specificity to his system by a 
kind of cliché application of the arche- 
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type, as when Hamlet’s leap into Ophelia’s 
grave is seen as an instance of the classic 
descent into the underworld, or Tom 
Sawyer’s adventures in the cave become a 
displaced version of the dragon-killing 
myth. While Frye admits that the ‘deriva- 
tion’ of the literary genres from the basic 
quest myth is ‘logical’, not historical, 
Wimsatt argues that his system only im- 
presses itself on his readers as they feel some 
sort of aura of historical or quasi-historical 
validation of it in the background. He 
concludes that this is a kind of ‘criticism as 
forgery’: ‘Facts, apparently, are not 
needed.’ 

Against Wimsatt, Prye and his suppor- 
ters are able to score one or two debating 
points: they do not come near to any direct 
answer to his main case. Contemplating as 
a whole the enterprise represented by this 
book, one doubts its wisdom; but it does 
bring out incidentally some of the reasons 
for the current vogue enjoyed by Frye’s 
theories. Part of their appeal comes from 
the fact that they fit in with some kinds of 
modish egalitarianism and dislike of any 
idea of ‘mmority’ culture, part from a 
feeling that they offer a way of escaping 
with a clear conscience from certain irk- 
some disciplines, from painful choices and 
discriminations. Part, it may be admitted, 
is 2 genuine and perhaps natural reaction 
against certain aridities and superficialities 
of the New Criticism, against a narrow and 
exclustve attention to verbal texture and 
‘the words on the page’—as indeed was 
Chicago Aristotelianism, in its more 
scholastic way. The simple truth to which 
both seem to be recalling us is the signifi- 
cance of substance and content, of the need 
for criticism to concern itself with these 
larger matters as well as with style and 
language. But there remains always the 
central problem of relevance and the need 
for any discussion of wider issues to be 
grounded in particular perceptions and 
experience. And these will necessarily in- 
volve choices and judgements of all kinds. 
‘Criucism’, Frye has said, show ‘should a 
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steady advance to undiscriminating catho- 
licity’; but sureły this is just a well-wom 
and familiar kind of academicism. Against 
it we may perhaps set the simple reminder 
(from Professor Helen Gardner) that 
Herbert’s significance as a poet does not lie 
in what he shares with Quarles. 
R. GORDON COX 


Manchester University 


Wordsworth: a Philosophical Approach. By 
MELVIN RADER. Clarendon Press. 1967. 
pp. x + 217. 38s. 


Mz. Raper begins with Coleridge, his 
thought and the nature and extent of his 
influence on Wordsworth; it was Coler- 
idge who first saw Wordsworth as a 
philosophical poet: ‘I promise immortality 
to his “Recluse” as the first and finest 
philosophical poem, if only it be (as it un- 
doubtedly will be) a faithful transcript of 
his own most august and innocent life, of 
his own habitual feelings and modes of 
secing and hearing’ (Letters, ed. Griggs, 
iiL 535, p. 1033). Interpreting Words- 
worth’s philosophy of nature had a con- 
siderable vogue half a century ago; A. C. 
Bradley associated him with the German 
Idealists, and Arthur Beatty linked the 
notion of organic growth emerging from 
the poems with the sensationalism of 
Hartley. In the last thirty years, since 
F. R. Leavis suggested that it was perhaps 
not a philosophy but a wisdom that 
Wordsworth’s poetry had to offer, this 
mode of approach has been less popular. 
Critics schooled to ask more and more 
careful questions concerning the distinctive 
operation of the poetic imagination have 
moved away from discussion of doctrinal 
content to what Coleridge at the beginning 
had seen to be the real nub, the considera- 
tion of the manner in which the poet’s art 
is penetrated by his personal ‘modes of 
secing and hearing’. 

The scope of Mr. Rader’s book at first 
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suggests that he has returned to the older 
approach, searching for doctrine. After the 
first chapter on the relation to Coleridge he 
has one on Wordsworth’s philosophical 
reading, which surveys in tum his debt to 
Hartley, Shaftesbury, Rousseau, Spinoza, 
Kant and Platonism. This is followed by 
chapters on the Wordsworthian view of 
the stages of mental growth, on sense and 
imagination, on Wordsworth’s transcen- 
dentalism, and on his belief in the organic 
interrelatedness of man and nature. Add to 
this the fact that the interpretation which 
emerges from the fmal chapters is an 
Idealist one, and one might be tempted to 
pass the book by as, ifnot old-fashioned, at 
any rate sturdily traditionalist. This would 
be a mistake. Mr. Rader’s perspicnously 
written and carefully argued essay is a 
completely independent examination of 
Wordsworth’s metaphysical affiliations; 
every conclusion is supported by the most 
fall and sensitive reference to the texts; one 
is impressed all along by an assurance that 
whatever Mr. Rader is trying to prove it 
is in tune with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the major emphases of Words- 
worth’s poetry. This could not be said of 
some earlier interpretations. Beatty and 
others seem to have argued from the radi- 
cal and empirical milieu in which Words- 
worth can be shown to have developed, 
rather than from the poetry. 

The second chapter, on the stages of 
human growth, works from a convincing 
exposure of the limitations of Beatty. The 
latter (in W.W.: His Doctrine and Art in 
their Historical Relations, Madison, 1916) 
attempts to graft on to Wordsworth an 
over-simplified version of Hartley’s ‘three 
ages of man’, childhood, youth and 
maturity. Rader shows that Wordsworth 
could have absorbed the notion of the 
lower stage being subsumed in the higher 
from many other sources as well as Hartley 
—The Symposium, or ile, or even 
Milton. (The Miltonic echoes of ‘vital’ and 
‘animal’ in the tract On the Convention of 
Cintra must be the latest usage of the words, 
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other than in vestigial phrases, to indicate 
the traditional ‘spirits’ of physiology). He 
goes on to present 2 more considered 
division of Wordsworthian growth into 
five stages (pp. 5 f£). Boyhood is separated 
from youth as emotion from fancy and 
erly manhood from maturity, the dis- 
tinction of the latter being the dominance 
of analytic reason, the mood described in 
Prelude XI and XIL When Wordsworth 
writes of the initial, childhood phase he 
always stresses its possession of ‘naked 
feelings’ (presumably innate, ef. the Ode) 
as well as its displaying a ‘collateral inter- 
est’ in the objects of nature which is more 
eatily analysable in terms of Associationist 
psychology. 

Thus one is prepared for the concluding 
third of the book, in which the author 
argues that even in his pre~Christian phase 
the world of Wordsworth’s poetry is 
based on a sense of a transcendental God 
from ‘whence our dignity originates’, The 
powers or faculties of man arismg from 
this base maintain an ‘ennobling inter- 
change’ with the outer world. Since in 
Wordsworth’s view these faculties always 
imply sensation or introspective ex- 
perience he often appears to be a sensationa- 
list discarding all innate ideas; but if he 
sometimes says in so many words that 
nature and the language of the sense is the 
soul of all his moral being, it is becanse he 
realizes ‘how exquisitely . . . the external 
World is fitted to the Mind’ (cf. Rader, 
p- 177). The inward and outward move- 
ment of Wordsworth’s poetry about a still 
centre which may be solitary mind or 
natural monument is finely noted: *. . . 
there is 2 double movement in Words- 
worth’s poetry. There is the objectification of 
spirit, the imagmation imparting its own 
dreamlike vividness and splendour to the 
things of sense. On the other hand, there is 
the subjectification of nature, the sky sinking 
down into the heart, and the dead still 
water lying upon the mind even with a 
weight of pleasure . . . objects become 
subjects and subjects objects’. 
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If Wordsworth has to be placed in a 
metaphysical camp, he belongs with the 
phenomenalistic Idealism of Berkeley 
rather than with Locke’s abstract primary 
qualities and unknowable substances. He 
grew up and learned his word usage ın an 
eighteenth-century empirical context, and 
it is his tendency to express ideas basically 
averse to Locke in Lockian language which 
has misled so many historians of his thought. 
Thus a particularly good point of Mr. 
Rader’s is his observation on a formulation 
of Wordsworth which seems especially 
Lockian: when he says that his poetry 
depicts things not as they are but as they 
appear. This may seem to concede to 
Locke that the poet is engaged upon his 
secondary qualities, colour and sound and 


30 on; but Rader shows with a wealth of discussi 


cross-reference that he 1s also concerned 
with the ‘feelmg-tones’, ‘the characters of 
danger or desire’, urgency or grandeur 
which are impressed on sensuous cx- 
perience. 

There is one direction in which attention 
to recent research might have caused Mr. 
Rader to develop his view of Words- 
worth’s carly pantheism and what came 
out of it. He does not pay sufficient notice 
to Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s interest 
in the scientific work of the period and 
particularly in theories of matter. An 
attention to the vitalist tradition found in 
Priestley, Hutton and Erasmus Darwin, and 
in some of the philosophes shows that in 
these writers Wordsworth would have en- 
countered the idea that every aspect of 
nature was permeated with life and that 
between nature and the spirit of man 
communication was possible; when nature 
is seen not as inert matter, but as ‘an in- 
visible world of forces in movement’ the 
distinction between materialist and im- 
materialist attitudes becomes irrelevant 
(see H. W. Piper, The Active Universe: 
Pantheism and the Concept of the Imagination 
in the English Romantic Poets, 1962). The 
stress thrown by Rader on Wordsworth’s 
reading and sympathy with Plato and 
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Neo-Platonists (including the Cambridge 
ones) might have been modified by taking 
into account figures in the contemporary 
intellectual climate he shared with Coler- 
idge, Darwin and Humphry Davy. 

The nature of the discussion makes it 
necessary for Mr. Rader frequently to 
speak of inner and outer self, of how out- 
ward forms are balanced by inward im- 
pulse, the senses by the affections. It is in 
no spirit of scepticism towards his argu- 
ment and implies no lack of recognition 
for the skill and grace with which it is 
presented, if I conclude with a doubt as to 
the operation of the language itself in this 
sort of discussion about subjective and 
objective or other polarized arguments. 
Where polarity 1s posited the terms of the 
on seem to decide the conclusion. 
In the same way one might say that the 
use of ‘power’, ‘soul’ and ‘plasticity’ to 
describe a World Spirit by Cudworth and 
the Cambridge Platonists was really an 
attempt to save the appearances, to take 
the gap between the traditional cosmology 
and the new language of science and ana 
speculating on a new mediating substance 
between first and second causes, simply to 
deny that gap. Similarly if we take the 
following sentence, we may think that it 
presents a paradox of Wordsworth’s 
poetry as if it were an achieved synthesis: 
‘Instead of viewing things in themselves as 
unknowable, he regarded external reality 
as infected through and through with 
relations and organic complexes and as 
exhibiting concrete characteristics such 
as we find in immediate experience.’ The 
sentence does not clear up for us how con- 
crete perception is related to a complex 
pattern in the actual experiencing of the 
everydays world: it is the constant trans- 
lation of one into the other in the syntax of 
the poems which remains our strongest 
evidence of the integration of experience 
into a complex pattern. 

ROGER SHARROCK 

Durham University 
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Keats and the Mirror of Art. By IAN JACK. 
Clarendon Press. 1967. pp. 309. 638. 


So MANY books have been written about 
Keats that it might seem that a study of his 
interest in the visual arts was a desperate 
attempt to find something new to say 
about him. But this would certainly be a 
mistake. Keats was profoundly interested 
in and influenced by the visual arts. Many 
of his friends were, like Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, artists or, like Hazlitt, writers on 
art. This was not an accident: his short life 
coincided with the highest point of a 
revival in the fine arts which began in the 
early eighteenth century. His contempor- 
aries were Blake, Constable, Turner, Nash 
and Soane. In 1800 Blake—of all people— 
wrote of ‘the immense flood of Grecian 
light & glory which is coming on Europe’. 
When Keats was taken by Severn, Hunt or 
Haydon to see the exhibitions at the British 
Institution and the Academy, or the newly- 
acquired Elgin Marbles in the British 
Museum, or the vast canvases in Haydon’s 
studio, it must often have seemed that the 
‘light and glory’ had arrived. In his poetry 
it is reflected in the Claudian scenes of 
sacrifice at the beginning of Endymion, in 
the Titianesque Bacchanal in the same 
poem, in the grand sculpture of Hyperion, 
which Keats himself described as ‘naked 
and grecian’. 

The visual arts influenced Keats’s poetry 
in three important ways. In the first place 
they helped him to extend his range of 
visual imagery. They also offered him an 
alternative in the treatment of classical 
mythology to the Neo-Classicism of the 
school of Pope. Keats had no Greek and 
very little Latin. He did have Chapman’s 
Homer and Sandys's Ovid, but it is signifi- 
cant that the first poem in which we find a 
characteristically Keatsian use of classical 
imagery, Sleep and Poetry, is also the poem 
in which he records his discovery of 
Poussin, Titian and Claude. Finally, in 
poems such as the Bpistle to John Hamilton 
Reynolds, the Ode on a Grecian Um and—I 


would suggest—Hyperion he uses the 
visual arts as an ideal and a paradigm for 
all the arts, including poetry. 

So the visual arts really were important 
for Keats. The difficulty with a study such 
as Dr. Jack’s is to show this importance in 
with literary sources we can use verbal 
coincidences to support our claims; with 
pictures we have to rely on documentary 
evidence or on our own critical reading of 
the poems and pictures. Dr. Jack relies 
very heavily indeed on literary material, 
but the trouble is that this does not take 
him far enough. Almost one half of his 
book is taken up with an account of the 
thoughts and opinions of Keats’s contem- 
poraries about the fine arts. These are quite 
interesting in their own right, but Dr. 
Jack does very little to show how Keats 
was influenced by the views of his friends 
and acquaintances. He even devotes a long 
section to the art cmtc and murderer 
Thomas Wainewright, whom Keats never 
met and could hardly have read. The fact 
is Keats seems to have been notably un- 
affected by talk and writing about art: he 
did not try to acquire taste so much as to 
explore the world of painting and sculp- 
ture himself, without a guidebook. 

When he comes to the poems, again Dr. 
Jack relies far too heavily on documentary 
evidence and far too little on a sensitive 
study of the works of art, both literary and 
visual. As a result he gives equal emphasis 
to works which only had a passmng interest 
for Keats with those which really did in- 
fluence him profoundly. Amongst the 
plates he includes West’s Death on a Pale 
Horse, which Keats himself said left him 
unmoved; a selection of Tassie’s gems; 
three of Raphael’s Cartoons where one 
would have been enough; a painting of 
Diana and Endymion by Zuccarelli which 
Keats could hardly have seen since it was 
in the Royal Collection; and an eighteenth- 
century illustration to Thomson’s Spring 
which bears only the most tenuous relation 
with Keats’s To Autumn. Consequently 
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important pictures such as Titian’s Bacchus 
and Ariadne and Claude’s Enchanted Castle 
are lost in the crowd. 

If he had intended to include all possible 
allusions to the visual arts, this embarras 
might have been excused; but there are 
large areas which are left untouched. Books 
One and Two of Endymion are given 
fifteen pages, Books Three and Four, 
which are just as important, only two. The 
Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia and The Eve of St. 
Mark are given ten pages between them, 
while Isabella is mentioned only once in 
passing in another chapter. There is an ex- 
haustive discussion of Tassie’s gems, while 
Stothard, Angelica Kauffmann, Barto- 
lozzi, Wedgwood, Macklin, Boydell and 
Thomas Hope are hardly mentioned. 
There is no discussion at all of architecture 
or Dutch painting or the books of classical 
sculpture, furniture and costume by 
Piranen, Bartoli and others which certainly 
provided much of the ‘superannuations of 
sunk realms’ in Hyperion. 

When Dr. Jack does attempt something 
like criticism his conclusions are often 
purzling. In Sleep and Poetry Keats describes 
a picture of Diana and her nymphs in 
these words: 


See, in another picture, nymphs are wiping 


A Tala of Diana’s timorous limbs :- 
A fold o 


woy mantle dabbling swims 
At the bath’s and a gentle motion 
With the ; 


Dr. Jack is almost certainty right when he 
ascribes this picture to Titian, but then he 
goes on to say that the Diana and Actaeon 
belongs to Titian’s later, more tragic 
period and that Keats ‘looked at it so in- 
tently that he was able to distil the volup- 
tuous beauty of the painting into four and 
a halflines of memorable verse.’ Surely the 
interesting thing about this—not altogether 
memorable—passage is that Keats has 
turned a late Titian into 2 picture which 1s 
more like a Boucher or a Stothard. Again, 
Dr. Jack says of the Bacchus and Arledne: 
‘It is in fact one of the most classical of 
Titian’s works: one can trace affinities to 


classical reliefs, to the Elgin Marbles (sic!), 
and to the paintings of Poussin.’ Generali- 
critics into disrepute with art historians. 
It might be felt that any attempt to relate 
Keats’s interest in the fine arts with the 
development of his poetry is eather point- 
less or impossible, but I would suggest that 
this is demonstrably not the case. If we 
want to find out what effect the fine arts 
had on his poetry, the first place to look is 
surely his earliest poems. If we then dis- 
cover that one of these poems—Sleep and 


we should then try to discover which 
poems were written before and which after 
this awakening. I have rather over-simpli- 
fied the problem, but the influence of 
pictures is so evident in Sleep and Poetry 
that it is not too rash to infer that, for in- 
stance, the very similar imagery in the 
second half of I stood tip-toe may also be 
related to the same experience. Since 
Keats gives us 2 catalogue of pictures im 
Sleep and Poetry, many of which are quite 
recognirable, this gives us a good basis for 
further examination, and it also gives us 
grounds for comparing those passages in 
the early poems which are clearly in— 
fluenced by painting with those which are 
not. 

approach quite impossible for himself by 
considering the poems in the 1817 volume 
as if they were all written at the same time. 
He even says that the Imitation of Spenser 
was influenced by conversations with 
Hunt, whereas he should know that it was 
certainly written at least two years before 
Keats met Hunt. Even worse, he includes 
the extremely important Epistle to Rey- 
nolds, which in fact was written after 
Endymion, amongst these poems. As 2 
result he misses one of the most important 
points arising from his subject, which is. 
that Keats's experience of art helped him 
to develop away from the insipid roman- 
ticizing of his earliest poetry towards the 
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grand and tragic imagery of his best later 
work. Critics of art from Hazlitt to Ken- 
neth Clark have found it almost impossible 
to write about Poussin’s late landscapes 
without referring to Keats. Keats himself 
repeatedly describes the Titans in Hyperion 
as ‘sculpture’ or ‘statuary’. We hardly need 
to be told that Keats was interested in 
Poussin, Claude, Titian and the Elgin 
Marbles: what we want to know is the 
value which the works of art had for him 
and his poetry. This cannot be done simply 
by matching subjects and references. It can 
only be done by criticism, and criticism is 
notably lacking in Dr. Jack’s book. 


NOEL MACHIN 


Colours, Forms and Art: Studies in differential 
aesthetic psychology. (Stockholm Studies 
in Educational Psychology 14.) By 
CHRISTER LEYONHIELM. Alm & 
Wiksell. Stockholm. 1967. pp. 184. 
Sw. Kr. 40. 


In one respect this book is annoying to a 
reviewer, in that he is prevented from dis- 
is true of this reviewer. Having collected 
myself what I thought was a fairly compre- 
hensive list of references in this field, I 
smugly looked forward to pointing out 
that the author had failed to mention the 
important work of Bloggs and Spillikins. 
Instead, I must reluctantly conclude that 
Bloggs and Spillikins do not exist (or if 
they do they have done no work in experi- 
mental aesthetics) because they are not 
mentioned by Mr. Leijonhielm. In short, 
this is an invaluable reference source. Not 
only does it cover the relevant original 
work, but it also surveys the surveys, and 
does both so well that it must take pride 
of place among the latter. In addition, an 
admirable discussion is provided of the 
principles and methodology underlymg 
the construction of previous tests of 
“aesthetic judgement’, ‘aesthetic sensitivity’, 
“direction of preference’, and so on. 
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Before commenting on the author’s 
original research described in this book, it 
is only fair that I should make clear my 
own bias with regard to ‘objectivity’ as 
conceived in psychological aesthetics, 
since ıt seems to me that some confusion of 
thought is shown. In psychometrics the 
word ‘objectivity’ is used in two related 
but slightly different senses. It is used, of a 
test, to imply that ‘all competent judges 
(would) arrive at the same conclusion’; it 
is used, of what is being tested, to mean 
‘the degree of agreement between indi- 
viduals ın a certain group’. When psycho- 
metric methods are applied to aesthetics I 
contend that ambiguity arises because 
usage in other contexts implies that there 
is a ‘defined and measurable physical 
dimension’—thar is, that there are ‘gener- 
alty valid aesthetic principles’ which exist 
independently of the level of agreement 
among individual judgements. 

As the quotation marks indicate, Mr. 
Leijonhielm is aware of these differences 
and refers to them. Nevertheless I do not 
feel that he distinguishes them sufficiently 
throughout. His main studies were con- 
cerned with the construction of tests of 
sensitivity to expressiveness of colours and 
forms, and of art judgement (based on 
and contain some original ideas, and the 
treatment of the results is entirely consis- 
tent with the definition of objectivity he 


` has laid down for his purpose—the degree 


of agreement within a group. But I remain 
doubtful what ‘sensitivity’ really means 
when measured in this way, and what an 
i means to an art judge- 
ment test in which the choice of items is 
itself decided by consensus of opinion. Mr. 
Leijonhielm goes on to consider the 
relationship of the results to other tests and 
criteria, and this is also extremely valuable. 
However my prejudice is still that I would 
like to have seen a much more careful 
analysis of what to me is the fundamental 
problem in all such work. 
As I have not seen the original version, 
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nor in any case do I know Swedish, I can- 
not judge whether the author or his trans- 
lator is at fault, but I must report that the 
writing is often extremely awkward. Try 
this sentence from page a1: ‘From the 
scientific viewpoint it is constitutive to be 
analysing.’ There are also rather 2 lot of 
misprints. The list of references retains the 
Swedish order, which can make for diff- 
culties. For example, the Vs and the Ws 
are lumped together. 

Despite my reservations, I think this is a 
first-class book from its own point of view 
—cespecially as a comprehensive review of 
its field. 

GORDON WESTLAND 


University of Surrey 


Eugene Delacroix’s Theory of Art. By 
GEORGE M. MRAS. Princeton University 
Press. London: O.U.P. 1967. pp. xiv + 
160. 603. 


IN Tats work Professor Mras starts with the 
well known dichotomy between Dela- 
croix’s spirited practice and his fondness 
for quoting classical sources to justify it, 
which, added to his reluctance to be re- 
garded as the leader of the Romantic 
movement in the arts and to his frigid 
social manner, has often been attributed to 
a mistaken self-diagnosis, a conflict in 
aspirations, or even the cultivation of a 
façade. Thus the book, which purports ‘to 
identify the major sources of (Delacroix’s) 
theory, to isolate the derived elements of 
his thought from original contributions, 
and to relate the theory’ to his art, is also 
an investigation of the painter’s motiva- 
tions. The author is able to show that for 
all Delacroix’s erudition (he planned, 
among other didactic essays, a Dictionnatre 
des Beaux-Arts, for which he started com- 
piling data after 1857), he ‘used past theory 
as fundamental raw material in the struc- 
tare of his thought’ and that there is 2 
defmite pattern in his way of borrowing 
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and adapting the elements he found. 

As it stands, then, Delacroix’s theory is 
definitely Romantic: he conceived the 
work of art as an expression of the inner 
life, not as a slavish imitation of nature (he 
abhorred Courbet’s trivial subject matter), 
and as a vehicle for the communication 
between the soul of the artist and the pub- 
lic. For this reason, and like Leonardo, he 
placed painting highest in the paragone, or 
traditional comparison of the arts, because 
it favours this immediate communication. 
He praised the painterly at the expense of 
line, and favoured all technical devices 
which led to greater warmth. If he was 
able to borrow from antiquity, it was be- 
cause he conceived it as above all vital and 
dynamic, so that he could see North 
Africa, with all its exoticism and ‘mystery, 
asa living picture of it. Again in Boileau he 
saw less the staid advocate of reason and 
moderation than the translator of Long- 
inus’s On the Sublime—an interpretation 
which allowed Delacroix to find ın him 
what he sought so often in writers like 
Mme. de Statl and Diderot. But citing 
Boileau must have been reassuring for an 
artist who sought above all, the author 
contends, to tame his own imagination 
from ‘a lawless impulsion’ into an instru- 
ment. Baudelaire has spoken of the 
‘caractère molochiste’ of his art; the sub- 
lime, to Delacroix, did not mean serenity 
but the irrational, the subjective, the 
terrible, and his theory had the dual pur- 
ee ee 
what he considered excessively re romantic 
in his own temperament. 

This makes one wonder whether both 
painter and commentator have not been 
the victims of critical nominalism. True, 
‘Classical’ and ‘Romantic’ have had their 
are useful as more widely significant con- 
cepts. But the author himself has shown 
thar little is left of classicism in any sense in 
Delacroix’s practice or theory; it is doubt- 
ful whether we can speak of the latter in 
historical terms, as a ‘mission’ to ‘reinte- 
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grate reason and emotion’. It seems nearer 
the truth to say that Delacroix rediscovered 
for himself the dual dependency of art 
upon imagination and order: the book 
fittingly closes on a quotation from Gide, 
who, as is well known, had come to the 
same conclusion. 

This study is therefore rather a reinter- 
pretation of material which had already 
been discussed by former historians of art; 
bat it provides a useful repertory of Dela- 
croix’s opinions on key notions, and of 
their background. The illustrations are 
well chosen in relation to the theory; there 
is a Bibliography of works of immediate 
relevance to the text and an Index. 

A. LAVERS 


Westfield College, University of London 


Painting in Canada: A History. By J. RUSSELL 
HARPER. University of Toronto Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1967. 
pp. 443. 1608. 


Ta Canapa Counci and the publishers 
mark Canada’s one hundred years of 
nationhood by this history. The author has 
been connected with several Canadian art 
collections and is at present Chief Curator 
of the McCord Museum, McGill Univer- 
sity. The book contains over four hundred 
pages of well illustrated text, a selected 
bibliography and biographical notes of 
about three hundred and fifty artists. 

We are often confronted by 2 book for 
which it is claimed thar there has long been 
felt a need and in this case the claim is 
fully justified: comparatively few histories 
of Canadian art have been published and in 
this instance it is clear that a great deal of 
research has been done and the four hun- 
dred illustrations, including seventy in 
colour, form an invaluable part of the 
easily read text. The author surveys the 
development of Canadian painting from 
its beginnings in the seventeenth century, 
when Canada was a French colony, 
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through the English colonial period and 
the first years after Confederation up to the 
present day. He attaches importance to the 
political, economic and geographical 
development of the country and appre- 
cates that the country’s art only has mean- 
ing when scen as an integral part of the life 
of the nation. 

Inevitably, Russell Harper has to take 
account of the bicultural traditions result- 
ing from history and he relates how the 
pioneer painters adapted and developed 
their work to meet local wishes. The text 
is thus a happy combination of background 
conditions, biographical facts and anec- 
dotes, and an examination of stylistic 
developments and critical judgement; and 
while perhaps Russell Harper is, excusably, 
a little enthusiastic at times, it is the general 
assesment of achievement which comes 
through that will provide thought for 
many readers. But while that may be 
many readers’ concern, it is not in fact the 
author’s aim, which was to write a history 
that ‘presents for the general public an 
accurate, documented survey of Canada’s 
very considerable aesthetic achievement in 
painting’. that achievement 
is rich and varied, perhaps surprisingly so, 

and on that account alone the book will be 
a revelation to most readers on this side of 
the Atlantic who have had only a few 
opportunities during the past thirty years 
to study Canadian art—most notably the 
two Tate Gallery exhibitions “A Century 
of Canadian Art’ in 1938 and ‘Canadian 
Painting’ in 1964, the latter of which was 
concerned only with the post-war years. 

Is the view that there is a Canadian 
School justifiable or not and what is meant 
by ‘Canadian art’? Are we able to conjure 
in our minds a work embodying typical 
drawing, colour or treatment of landscape 
which is identifiable in both time and 
place and universal in its sense of pictorial 
form or are we concerned with art that is 
provincial, even parochial, and peripheral? 
Throughout the book there are comments 
on these points but the reader, asking him- 
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self the specific questions, may well answer 
thar the history of painting in Canada is 
the history of pamting in several regions 
and that, generally, national and certainly 
universal qualities are mussing. If thar is 
fair judgement, we may well have a clue to 
why the general achievement is high with- 
out the appearance of indrviduals of the 
highest order. It is therefore interesting to 
take particular note of the author’s obvi- 
ously carefully considered use of the words 
‘Canadian style’ or ‘Canadian school’. 
Thus very early in the book he writes (p. 6) 
of ‘painters working in Canada rather than 
jan painters’ and says: “No strong 
distinctive Canadian style or tradition 
emerged until the end of the eighteenth 
century’. Later, during the English colonial 
period when writmg of Quebec he is able 
to describe (p. 78) how Canadian artists 
were creating paintings with a Canadian 
character largely because they were isolated 
and cut off by the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars. The early years of 
the new Dominion brought a multiplicity 
of styles because new settlers were arriving 
from Britain and Europe and young 
Canadian-born artists were studying 
abroad, but ‘a distinctive national approach 
failed to appear’. At the end of the interest- 
ing chapter ‘A New Search for Canada’ he 
quotes Harriet Ford on Canadian subjects 
as 2 ‘worthy ambition’ that ‘does not 
necessarily make a Canadian school. This 
is deeper, more profound thing of the 
spirit, and such an objective would only 
come with an arustic ripening which re- 
quires time. That time had not yet come 
in Canada’. Finally, and towards the end of 
the book (p. 383), Russell Harper states of 
the post-war period that: “while there is no 
“Canadian School”, certain focal points of 
great artistic activity have developed’. 

In the course of such a long survey 
readers’ interests will vary from period to 
period but the early ex-voto paintings and 
the generally anonymous primitive por- 
traits will surely give pleasure to many and 
we are again reminded how excellent the 
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British have always been at producing 
topographical watercolours. For many too 
this history will confirm the achievements 
of the ‘Group of Seven’, who set out with 
such purpose to produce a Canadian art 
based, in their case, on the northern land- 
scape. Stylistically their work owes much 
to Post-Impressionism and Art Nouveau 
and with the present-day popularity of the 
latter their brilliant colour and lmear 
quality will place them high in the esuma- 
tion of alot of readers. And there are many 
individual artists whose work it would 
certainly be rewarding to see in quantity. 

The final chapter broadly surveys con- 
temporary paintmg and is written with 
sound objectivity. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of research has 
still to be done especially on the early 
Canadian painters, but this history is a 
fine publication in every sense and all con- 


cerned are to be congratulated; except for 
studies or an encyclo- 


highly specialized 

paedic work it 1s unlikely to be superseded. 
DONALD BOWEN 

Commomvealth Institute Art Gallery 


Ecce Homo. By ceorcs Grosz. With an 
introduction by HENRY MILLER. Methuen. 
1967. 84 drawings; 16 water-colours. 
4 gos. 


THE CATEGORIES of visual art have been 

long a subject of argument and contention. 
It is extraordinary today to think of those 
eminent academics and aestheticians of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries who 
were so sure that grand historical subjects, 
portraits, genre and landscape occupied a 
hierarchy of categories, while social satire 
was an inferior and barely legitimate rela- 
tive. Today there is little left of the inheri- 
tance of any of them with the exception of 
satirical art, which still flourishes as before. 
But the interesting fact remains that this 
category_of art, by whatever sort of gifted 
practitioner, remains apart. Unless the 
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, practitioner ıs a Goya, where satirical ele- 
ments are part of a greater vision, or a 
Danmier, where an essentially sculptural 
and painterly approach elevates the litho- 
graphs to higher status, cartoons and social 
satirical graphic work lean towards the 
aesthetic impurities of illustration. Hogarth, 
Daumier and Lautrec must be the only 
really great artists in whose work satirical 
and humorous elements predominate. It is 
to Lautrec that the ferocious art of the 
German, George Grosz, most closely 
corresponds. The publication of Ecce Homo, 
a collection of drawings by this visual 
specialist in sexual frailties, with an intro- 
duction by Henry Miller, is a timely 
opportunity for reassessing this artist. 

As Tolstoy remarked, a genuine history 
of a period would have to embrace less the 
thunderous charades of the great and more 
the closeobservation of thelivesof common 
people. However common were the elderly 
ex-military lechers, the leg-less war- 
wounded, the crafty profiteers, all sur- 
vivors of the First World War in the 
aftermath of which Grosz drew these car- 
toons, the prostitutes and sleezy beer-halls, 
the over-all picture of poverty, greed and 
despairmg hedonism which these drawings 
evoke stands as a genuine visual document 
of its period. For the first time an artist 
dared to describe the sexual Irves of per- 
haps the most respected class of all in the 
Germany of the period between the wars: 
the officer class. Grosz singled out this 
class, which was more than any other re- 
sponsible for the war, and delivered tre- 
mendous blows to what may be described 
as its private parts, incurrmg by so doing 
legal penalities as well as other forms of 
hostility. The advent of Freud and psycho- 
analysis presented the artists of this period 
with the idea of sex as a fundamental 
driving force in human motivation. It 
probably influenced Grosz into demon- 
strating the unconscious identification of 
war and sex. The dull-witted, predatory 
violence of his masculine types, their 
military gestures, the monocles, cigars, 
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shirt-tails and boots in which they perform 
their sexual charades with halfdressed and 
naked girls, ridiculously recall the parade- 
ground. The overt sexuality of the women 
is itself a kind of aggression. These draw- 
ings of Grosz are sull offensive, expose the 
mechanics of all sexual behaviour, and 
demonstrate them as even D. H. Lawrence 
independently described them, as essen- 
tially grotesque and laughable. 

Aesthetically the drawings in Ecce Homo 
are refined and modish, echoing the pris- 
matic effect of Cubism as well as the 
emotive distortions of Kokoschka’s early 
graphic work. With great economy of 
means, the barest structure of outlines and 
almost oriental spacing he defines the forms 
and indicates gesture and character. If 
Grosz never really intimates the ultimate 
possibility of painting in his drawing, as do 
Lautrec and Goya, the mages they present 
have about them a self-sufficiency that 
never leans to illustration. To such draw- 
ings words are beside the point. They 
speak to you visually. In the water-colours 
included in the collection the colour 1s an 
accessory to the line; the effect is still that 
of graphic art. In this respect it is hard to 
think of another artist who produces in the 
category of satirical art an expression which 
is as autonomous as that of Grosz. Beside 
him Rowlandson and Gilray were illus- 
trators. 

The choice by an artist of a particular 
kind of subject matter often implies am- 
biguities and contradictions. If the subject 
exerts 2 compelling fascination at a deep 
level of consciousness, and this is the essen- 
tial need which the creative act sustains, 
there may be conflict between it and feel- 
ings of anger, even disgust with the subject 
matter on 2 more conscious level. In both 
Callot’s Miséres de la Guerre and Goya's 
Desastres de la Guerra, ambivalent attitudes 
exist between the loving attention paid to 
scenes of the greatest violence and horror, 
and the conscious repudiation of these 
actions. In the case of Grosz, similar ambi- 
valences exist between the deep involve- 
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ment of the artist in these scenes of de- 
bauchery, and any social and satirical com- 
ment wrung from them at a higher level. 
When Max Beerbohm drew the infamous 
little cartoon of Henry James with his eye 
at the keyhole of 2 dingy hotel bedroom 
imbibing grist for a new novel, he depicted 
the artist as voyeur. The charge can be sus- 
tained against many great artists. Spectator 
and artist alike share vicariously the 
actions depicted in a work of art. But it 
must be remembered thar art is as much a 
destructive as a constructive process. The 
transformations of perceptual material into 
the formal language of line, paint or words 
is a process of breaking down disparate 
elements and reconstructing them into a 
formal unity. By this means a communica- 
tion of an inflammatory or nauseating 
image or idea ceases to be direct, as in 
language, and by its transformation 
achieves catharsis. 

Essentially there is no conflict between 
form and content even in these refined and 
beautiful drawings by Grosz of subjects of 
explosive sexuality and carnality. At last 
we have come to recognize the paradoxes 
underlymg artistic processes and there is no 
longer need to ask the old question: if the 
subject is vile, would it not be more truth- 
ful of the artist to draw it with appropriate 
crudity? Man, in Ecce Hoino, is the sexual 
predator, just as in Los Desastres de la 
Guerra he is the embodiment of cruelty 
and lust. In the terrible image of the sex- 
murderer washing the blood off his hands 
while the decapitated and violated body of 
a woman straddles a bed, Grosz not only 
recalls Goya but reminds us of the implicit 
violence in all his carnage of brothel 
scenes. Yet the alleged libel against the 
human race for which he was penalized 
after the publication of these drawings, 
cannot be sustamed. There are no real dis- 
tortons, cither of a formal kind as in lesser 
satirical art, or of fact: hitherto unrecorded, 
these are nevertheless truthful depictions 
of an aspect of human behaviour. In the 
category of satirical art Grosz has no rival 
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in our century; beside him Steinberg is an 
entertainer and Scarfe, for all the vitriol of 
his gifts, reveals no such basic or hidden 
truths. However offensive to our respec- 
tive dignities: Ecce Homo! 

LIONEL MISKIN 


Falmouth School of Art 


Renaissance Inlay. By MARIA ZLINSZKY- 
STHRNEGG. Budapest. Corvina Press. 
1966. pp. 65. 40 black-and-white plates; 
8 colour plates. ras. 


Tms BOOK is one of a series on Hungarian 
minor and decorative arts. In the introduc- 
tory text the author traces the Italian 
sources of inspirauon of Hungarian 
artists, and their use of the possibilities of 
inlay work to produce a sense of space and 
perspective. The Hungarian artist used the 
architecture of his own country for his 
pictorial effects, and thus produced some- 
thing new. The illustrations are of the 
work of Hungarian artists. ‘They prove 
that this art was not merely imported: that 
the Renaissance struck root and found a 
new home in Hungary.’ There is 2 useful 
bibliography of the Hungarian Renais- 
sance in general and its links with Italy. 

RALPH BERRY 
Brighton College of Art 


Early Italian Panel Paintings. by mixLós 
BOSKOVITS. Budapest. Corvina Press. 
1966 pp. 70. 48 colour plates. 


THIS VOLUME presents a selection of the 
finest Italian panel paintings in the Buda- 
pest Museum of Fine Arts and the Eszter- 
gom Christian Museum. There is an 
introduction giving a brief survey of the 
history of Italian panel painting, and an 
analysis of each of the plates, which include 
works by such masters as Taddeo Gaddi, 
Duccio, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Spinello 
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Aretino, and Taddeo di Bartolo. The 
colour plates are of excellent quality, and 
the translation a distinct improvement on 
earlier products from this press. 

RALPH BERRY 


Brighton College of Art 


Direct Carving in Stone. By MARK BATTEN. 
Tiranti. 1966. pp. 166 Plates 94. 25s. 


AS ORIGINALLY published by Studio Books 
under the title Stone Saslpture by Direct 
Carving this book was intended as a kind of 
‘intelligent woman’s guide’ to the art. 
Now with some revision and addition it 
has joined Alec Millar’s practical manual 
Stone and Marble Carving and other similar 
works in the Scopas Handbook series. It is 
perhaps symptomatic of the times chat 
this transinon has been made, for exhibi- 
tions of work by young sculptor will 
show that not only do they need instruction 
in the technology of stone carving if they 
are to use the technique, they also need a 
very persuasive aesthetic justification for 
setting tools to the stone surface if they are 
to be induced to try. Mr. Batten’s response 
to the first demand is good. The necessary 
tooks, their proper use and the characteristics 
of the carveable materials are all well des- 
cribed and illustrated. His approach is 
traditional with the result that he often 
appears to be ignoring today’s realities and 
heedless of such things as the vast cost of 
getting suitable stone from the quarry into 
the modern studio. He expatiates at length, 
for instance, on the various methods of 
splitting and sawing large stone blocks 
while relegating methods of jointing small 
stones to the caption of a photograph. But 
there is no doubt that sculpture carved with 
hand tools from a single block has a magic 
absent from composite sculpture which in 
part justifies his point of view. 

Pade E a ae 
aesthetic vindication for stone carving 
which is likely to appear relevant to young 
prospective sculptors. His argument turns 
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on the academic doctrine that the arust is 
an unusually perceptive person, endowed 
by nature or by God with an enhanced 
ability to see and to foresee. His discussion 
also involves the point of view that with- 
out 2 true understanding of the qualities of 
the material to be used, which working 
will alone discover, this perceptivencss 
will not be communicated. Both these 
doctrines have at one time or another had 
great potency, but their effectiveness in the 
present situation is dubious. We live in a 
period which counts it right to search for 
efficiency of design beneath the slickest 
appearances and to distinguish degrees of 
excellence between seemingly identical 
mass-produced objects. Sculptors nowadays 
employ all the help that they can afford to 
ensure that technical incompetence does 
not mar a design. They avoid the possi- 
bility that the craftsman who executes the 
fished object will be too insensitive to 
smal] nuances by carrying out designs in 

which the impact does not depend upon 
these subtleties. 

A more likely cause for return to the 
carving of blocks of durable material which 
he mentions is their requirement in the 
facades or other parts of the structure of 
new buildings, but in this context cost is 
always a primary consideration. If this 
happens, new and more rapid methods of 
waste removal might be expected to be 
employed rather than the methods Mr. 
Batten advocates. Either way it seems un- 
likely that the aesthetic attitudes he des- 
cribes will induce many professional 
artists to retum to work with the pomt, 
the pitcher and the hand-held chisel. 

MICHAEL EASTHAM 
Wigan School of Art 


Films and Feelings. By RAYMOND DURGNAT. 
Faber and Faber. 1967. pp. 288. 458. 


Pra crrricis can be a very specialized 
field. It has been one of the assets of 
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Raymond Durgnat’s writing on the sub- 
ject that you may find the art of cinema 
placed naturally in the context of the other 
arts and absorbing the principal influences 
of our time. In this latest collection of 
a Films and Feelings, the material 

discussed ranges over many of the great 
classics of cinema and also establishes the 
importance and aesthetic style of many 
films of the so-called commercial cinema. 
The analysis is precise, and the judgements 
convincing. As a means whereby a sounder 
basis for critical judgement can be applied 
to this subject by all those who make an 
aesthetic response to it, and who sense the 
need to know more about the very complex 
factors involved, there is much to learn in 
these writings. The history of the film is 
only gradually taking its place as an integ- 
ral subject in cultural education. It is never- 
theless true that as this new art form came 
into existence it absorbed some of the most 
serious creative talents of the period, and 
any attempt to come to grips with the 
presiding art movements—Impressionism, 
Expressionism, Surrealism, etc.—without 
consideration of film-making would neg- 
lect a factor of major importance. 

As an art form Durgnat quotes Carl 
Dreyer’s argument ‘that the cinema’s 
closest relative is architecture’. In the same 
section, The Rape of Architecture by 
Drama, Durgnat writes: ‘the cmema’s 
mimetic fullness (photography, move- 
ment, sound) permits the creation of a 
self-sufficient wha Li Like the architect, the 
film director weaves diverse media into a 
“new” reality.’ These statements are pro- 
found and should help to clarify the 
matters at issue for those who are confused 
by the technology of the medium as well 
as by its inherent mobility over an almost 
frightening acreage of form and content. 
Indeed one of the difficulties for the non- 
specialist lies in appreciating the exact 
nature of film as a creative communication. 
Whereas painting and sculpture and 
literature are more or less direct communi- 
cations of one artist to an andience, film 


shares with music, theatre, opera, and also 
architecture, 2 complex interpenetration of 
ideas among a number of creative artists 
eee reese ‘Caligari is dead 

Long Live Caligari’ Durgnat extends 
the responsibility for both style and content 
in the film to the particular method and 
style of the great actor, which in the case of 
early German cinema may be as much 
responsible for the Expressionism of the 
total communication as the overall vision 
of the director. Add to the actor the 
camera-man, the composer, the designer 
and you have the possibility of 2 con- 
siderable body of creative talent whitttt 
away from the director his direct credit for 
the style of the film. The essential differ- 
ence from theatre and music lies in the 
finality of the film. If Lorca’s duende 
operates or fails to operate in the different 
performances of stage actors and musicians, 
elevating an indifferent original or a 
masterpiece to a summit of expression or 
in the case of second-rate exposition re- 
ducing even a great original to a mockery 
of its potential, the film is as final as a 
painting. 

Durgnat makes many interesting com- 
parisons between cinema and painting. It 
is true that at its best the film comes near 
to being a sort of kinetic painting. Abstract 
structures forming a developing arrange- 
ment of light and dark masses, and more 
recently of colour harmonies, operate in a 
sense very close to the field of painting. 
Visual symbol and metaphor as well as the 
psychological associations of certain con- 
junctions of colour and light and darkness 
are as much the agent of mood in The Red 
Desert and The Love of Jeanne Ney as they 
are in the pamtings of Munch and the 
etchings of Goya. And thanks to his under- 
standing of the working problems of film- 
making Durgnat is able to demonstrate 
many of the underlying qualities of 
cinema, the essential nucleus of film style, 
in a most accesmble manner. Indeed, as 
some of the barriers defining the different 
arts are breached and the exploitation of 
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projected arrangements of abstract colour 
and amplified sound in recent festivals of 
Concrete Poetry seem to demonstrate, the 
inherent qualities of cinema may be as 
subject to assimilation by new art forms as 
those of painting and architecture, and to a 
certain extent drama, have been assimilated 
by the film. 

As Durgnat points out, there are no 
acceptable definitions discriminating be- 
tween serious, aesthetically motivated 
cinema and what is too often dismissed as 
commercial cinema. Perhaps even more 
successfully than the novel cinema has 
cteated a really formidable visual record of 
the habits, environment, myths and fan- 
tasies of our time. You have only to look 
at the astonishing gestures and movements 
cinema of the ’a0s to predict the sus- 
pense with which cinema-goers of the 
ment with which cinema-goers of the 
future will observe our present-day 
amorous gymnastics. It may also be hard 
for them not to conclude from this power- 
fal source of cultural evidence that our 
unconscious fears exceeded in irrationality 
the most far-fetched illusions of the 
Middle Ages; our overt cruelty and 
obsession with violence and death the 
similar characteristics of the Aztecs; and 
that our absorbing interest in sexual love 
was without historical precedent. 

The stills reproduced in Films and Feel- 
ings aptly illustrate points made in the 
writing, but are also of great aesthetic 
merit in their own right. When one con- 
siders the planning and inspiration re- 
sponsible for the beauty of a single still 
from La Passion de Jeanne d'Arc, compared 
on the same page with a detail from 
Giotto’s Massacre of the Innocents, the 
succession of compositions of this order of 
aesthetic value comprised in the whole 
film gives an indication of its achievement. 
Films and Feelings does much to explain the 
problems and provides many excellent 
analyses of their solution. 

LIONEL MISKIN 


Falmouth School of Art 
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Sveske. July-December 1962. Institut za 
Teoriju Knjizevnosti i umetnosti. Bel- 


grade. pp. 420. 


Sveske (Cahiers) is a bibliography of books 
and articles on aesthetics and the theory of 
literature and the arts published twice a 
year by the Belgrade Institute for the 
Theory of Literature and the Arts. The 
number for July-December 1962 lists and 
summarizes 750 books and articles. The 
Index of periodicals consulted contains 
some 350 titles in 10 languages. The Index 
of Names runs to over 2,000 and the Index 
of Subjects, given in English as well as 
Serbo-Croat, occupies 42 large double- 
column pages. In sheer coverage this is a 
stupendous achievement. The provision of 
summaries, which range from about six 
lines to two pages (75-line, double-column 
pages), and the addition of a subject index 
make it something special among biblio- 
graphies of aesthetics. One regrets that its 
accessibility is restricted by the not widely 
known language of Serbo-Croat. The 
editors of this Journal have not found a 
reviewer who combined a knowledge of 
the language with expertise in the subject. 

The Scheme for the ‘Disposition of 
Materials’, which is also given in English, 
raises some doubts. The bibliographical 
material is listed under 8 ‘sectors’, of which 
two are headed “Theory’ and six ‘Practice’. 
The two theoretical sectors are: Aesthetics: 
study of literature; study of art; and The 
Aesthetic (the beautiful in general). The 
‘Practice’ sectors are headed: Art; Litera- 
ture; Figurative Art; Music; Theatre; 
Film. Bach ‘sector’ is very elaborately sub- 
divided into seven main subdivisions 
(themselves again elaborately broken up) 
under three main heads. Under ‘General 
Concept as Such’ fall: “General Concept 
and its Particularities’ and ‘Division of the 
General Concept on any Ground’. Under 
‘Particular Concepts’ come: ‘Creator,’ 
‘Creative Work,’ and ‘Receiver’. And 
under ‘General Concept and its Relations’ 
fall: ‘Internal Aesthetic Relations’ and 
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“External Aesthetic Relations’. Subordin- 
ate headings are listed under each of these 
subdivisions so that the whole scheme 
appears to be over-ingeniously complicated 
and is certainly not free from overlapping. 
It must be impossible to bring the great 
majority of books and articles sensibly 
under one of these minutely defined 
divisions rather than another. Fortunately 


or unfortunately, authors do not regulate 
themselves by the subtler taxonomic 
vagaries of bibliographers. Even though 
the Index of Subjects and Index of Names 
will help the reader to orientate himself, a 
simpler and more logical arrangement 
might seem to be an advantage. 


H. OSBORNE 


THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 


LECTURE MEETINGS FOR THE SESSION 1968 


Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of each month at 7.45 p.m. at the 
Holborn Central Library, 32-38 Theobalds Road, London. W.C.1. Members 


and their friends are welcome. 


Jan. 3 AESTHETIC CONCEPTS R. Meager 
Feb. 7 PLANNING AND ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

Prof. Percy Johnson-Marshall 
March 6 THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF EXPRESSION A. Main 
April3 FILM: A VISUAL ART? Victor Perkins 
May I MUSIC SINCL SCHOENBERG: AESTHETIC EFFECTS A. J. A. Hutchings 
June 5 THE ANIMAL STYLE OF THE NORTHERN NOMADS E. D. Phillips 
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THOMAS TAYLOR, PLATO AND THE 
ENGLISH ROMANTIC MOVEMENT* 


Kathleen Raine 


I BELONG to a generation which grew up in the unquestioned belief that 
every new development in human thought and in the arts comes about 
through breaking with the rules and restraints of the past, a revolu- 
tionary inconoclasm which ‘frees’ the mind of the artist for the produc- 
tion or reception of ‘new ideas’. This assumption originated perhaps in a 
false analogy with science and the experimental method (we had not yet 
realized that science too can ‘discover’ only in accordance with its own 
presuppositions). In any case it suited our ignorance: freed from the 
burden of having to learn, we thought we could with more energy and 
single-mindedness create. But even the little history I had learned at 
school should have taught me better: had not the Italian Renaissance 
arisen out of ‘a revival of learning’ dormant for a thousand years? The 
phrase remained in my mind like an ungerminated seed, meaning no- 
thing at all. I knew only that the learning in question reached Italy as an 
indirect result of the fall of Byzantium, and came from Greece. 

I have come to believe that every flowering of poetry and the other 
arts originates in a ‘revival of learning’; not in ‘originality’ in the modern 
sense but in a return to the origins, to first principles. I would even say 
that the learning which is ‘revived’ is always the same. Just as mathe- 
matics must in the future as in the past remain as the basis of calculations 
of a certain kind, without which buildings would not stand or aeroplanes 
fly, so do certain first principles of mind abide as the only ground of 
works of the imagination; the laws of mind, as of matter, are for ever 
established in the nature of things. 

My generation even misapprehended the Romantic poets, whose 
works we thought we understood well enough to dismiss. Both those 
who admired and those who despised the Romantics took at its face 

* Paper read to the British Society of Aesthetics, rst November 1967. 
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value Wordsworth’s claim to be using in his poetry the speech of com- 
mon men; were misled by the strong personal nature of Shelley’s feelings 
into overlooking the beautifully articulated philosophic structure under- 
lying his treatment of them; and by Blake’s total and Keats’s relative 
lack of schooling into supposing them as ignorant as ourselves. No sound 
scholar ever did or ever could have believed such things; but the disas- 
trous modern vogue of ‘criticism’ has continued to obscure the under- 
standing of past works which are not immediately and obviously in- 
comprehensible, even, perhaps especially, in the English schools of the 
universities. ‘Criticism’ is as good a pretext as iconoclastic avant-gardism 
for neglecting that ‘revival of learning’ which for so many besides my- 
self has remained an empty phrase. 

For as the Italian Renaissance drew its inspiration from the Platonic 
writings translated into Latin by Marsilio Ficino, so did the English 
Romantic Movement from those same works, translated for the first 
time into English by Thomas Taylor the Platonist. Such a statement 
must obviously be an over-simplification; no great flowering of the arts 
could ever have only one cause; and yet I believe that the most powerful 
source of inspiration of the Romantic Movement was a revival of the 
Platonic philosophy. Why then have we heard so little of this? Princi- 
pally because the revival of Platonism interrupted but did not stop the 
trend towards materialism at whose nadir we have perhaps arrived. A 
law might be formulated which is almost without exceptions: no critic 
will ever discover in the works he studies anything beyond his own pre- 
suppositions. 

It takes a Platonist to recognize Platonism; and in spite of the con- 
spiracy of silence which from first to last has involved Thomas Taylor 
and his remarkable writings and translations, the poets have discovered 
him with the same inevitability as the humanist critics have overlooked 
him. The works of “Taylor the English Pagan’ Coleridge names among 
the ‘darling studies’ of his schooldays; George Russell (AE) called 
him ‘the uncrowned King’; Yeats possessed a number of his works, 
some of which were reissued by the Theosophical Society, or under 
the inspiration of that movement. I myself discovered Taylor when 
I was looking for the sources of William Blake; and the more I 
read of his work the more astonished I became that until the last few 
years Taylor’s name was almost unknown to critics of the Romantic 


poets. 

Yet he was a well-known figure in the London of his day. He was in- 
cluded in a series of English Public Characters for 1798; and on the title- 
page of his two-volume translation of Proclus’s Commentaries on Euclid 
he himself quotes from Isaac D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature: ‘Mr. 
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T. Taylor, the Platonic Philosopher and the modern Plethon, consonant 
to that philosophy, professes Polytheism.’ His intention was to shock, 
and he was successful; according to rumour, he sacrificed a bull to Zeus 
in his house at Walworth (a difficult undertaking one would think) and 
worshipped Apollo with equally appropriate rites. He willingly lent 
himself to satire; Disraeli put him in his novel Vaurien, and William 
Blake in his Island on the Moon, where he appears as Sipsop the Pytha~ 
gorean, arguing that Giotto is of no importance because he was not an 
ancient Greek. 

Taylor was the son of a nonconformist father, who sent him to St. 
Paul’s school and intended him to go on to Aberdeen University; Ox- 
ford and Cambridge at that time were closed to dissenters. But his son 
made instead a rash early marriage—a very happy one, apparently—and 
did not go to any university at all. He worked hard in a number of ill- 
paid posts but was presently, through the patronage of the picturesque 
and liberal Charles, Eleventh Duke of Norfolk, made Assistant Secretary 
to the Soceity of Arts and Sciences in the Adelphi. The Duke remained. 
Taylor’s patron after he left the Society to devote himself to his Platonic 
studies, and subscribed to the whole edition of his Plato—the first trans— 
lation of the whole of Plato’s works into English. Among his friends 
were George Cumberland; Mary Wollstonecraft, who was for a time a 
lodger with the Taylors; Flaxman, at whose house he gave a series of 
twelve lectures on the Platonic philosophy. The French Platonist, the 
Marquis de Valady, guillotined during the Terror, also stayed with 
Taylor during his residence in England. His portrait was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (the original is in Ottowa, a copy at the National 
Portrait Gallery) and among his friends in his later life was Thomas 
Love Peacock. And yet there has been a resolute determination, from 
the first reviews of his works ever written’, to consign Taylor to ob- 
livion. 

Whatever the faults of Taylor’s scholarship or of his English style it is 
not for these he was hated. But he was guilty of two unforgivable viola- 
tions of the unwritten law: he trespassed upon a field which a number of 
Dons regarded as their preserve; and he took seriously the writings of 
the Platonic philosophers. He was a professed follower of ‘a theology the 
most venerable of all others for its antiquity, and the most admirable for 
its excellence and reality’. In 1787 a little anonymous book of some fifty 
pages appeared, which was to set in train a revolution in poetry and the 
arts: An Essay on the Beautiful, from the Greek of Plotinus (Ennead 1. 6). 
Taylor’s only previous work had been A New Method of Reasoning in 
Geometry (1780), published when the author was twenty-one; he later 
wrote that he came to study Greek philosophy first through mathe— 
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matics. On the Beautiful went into a second edition in 1792, and was re- 
issued in 1895 by the Theosophical Society. 

Had Taylor been one of those ‘pedants’ and ‘verbal critics’ with whom 
he carried on a lifelong war nobody would have troubled about him. 
But his object was militant: ‘to diffuse the salutary light of genuine 
philosophy’. His two-volume Commentaries on Euclid bears on its title- 
page (besides the profession of polytheism) a dedication To the Sacred 
Majesty of Truth. (The early 1790's were years of revolution; on the 
throne of Paris sat the Goddess Reason; and Taylor’s patron the Eleventh 
Duke of Norfolk was banished for a time for proposing the toast of 
another and more successful pretender to the English throne than Tay- 
lor’s: “To our Sovereign, The People’.) Such was the world in which 
Taylor raised the banner of Plotinus: 


With respect to true philosophy, you must be sensible thar all modern sects are 
in a state of barbarous ignorance: for Materialism, and its attendant Sensuality, have 
darkened the eyes of the many, with the mists of error; and are continually streng- 
thening their corporeal tie. And can any thing more effectually dissipate this increas- 
ing gloom than discourses composed by so sublime a genius, pregnant with the most 
profound conceptions, and every where full of intellectual light? Can any thing so 
thoroughly destroy the phantom of false enthnsiasm, as establishing the real object of 
the true? Let us then boldly enlist ourselves under the banner of Plotinus, and, by his 
assistance, vigorously repel the encroachments of error, plunge her dominions into 
the abyss of forgetfulness, and disperse the darkness of her baneful night. For, indeed, 
there never was a period which required so much philosophic exertion; or such 
„vehement contention from the lovers of Truth. On all sides, nothing of philosophy 
remains but the name, and this is become the subject of the vilest prostitution: since 
it is not only engrossed by the Naturalist, Chemist and Anatomist, but is usurped by 
the Mechanic, in every trifling invention, and made subservient to the lucre of 
traffic and merchandize. There cannot surely be a greater proof of the degeneracy of 
the times than so unparalleled a degradation, and so barbarous a perversion of 
terms... . Rise, then, my friends, and the victory will be ours. The foe is indeed 
numerous, but, at the same time, feeble: and the weapons of truth, in the hands of 
vigorous union, descend with irresistible force, and are fatal wherever they fall. 


Taylor boldly engaged himself in a battle on two fronts. In his pro- 
fession of ‘the Creed of the Platonic Philosopher’ he declared himself, in 
no uncertain terms, an anti-Christian. Blake in the name of Christianity 
damned the clergy of the late eighteenth century as thoroughly as did 
Taylor in the name of Plotinus; but whatever may be thought of the 
spirituality. of the Protestant clergy, there is possibly even less to be 
said for their contribution to Classical studies. The Edinburgh Review, in 
a scathing denunciation of Taylor’s translation of the complete works of 
Plato in 1804, was compelled to admit that ‘the preposterous share of 
time, labour and esteem . : . bestowed upon the comparatively un- 
important business of prosody’ (regarded as a cardinal point in English 
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education) ‘is the cause of the rarity, even among the most celebrated 
scholars in England, of anything like a familiar acquaintance with the 
orators, the philosophers and the historians of Greece’. To the Protestant 
clergymen who at that time made up the academic world the Platonic 
theology would in any case have been extremely distasteful, and Taylor’s 
professions of Platonism were as outrageous as was Shelley’s Hellenistic 
atheism a generation later to the Master and Fellows of University Col- 
lege. As a man with nothing to lose Taylor had no fear of speaking his 
mind about the pedant ‘who has spent the prime of his life, and consumed 
the vigour of his understanding in verbal criticism and grammatical 
trifles. . .. Whoever reads the lives of the ancient Heroes of Philosophy, 
must be convinced that they studied things more than words, and that 
Truth alone was the ultimate object of their search.’ 

It is not surprising that several of Taylor’s works were published 
anonymously, or under fictitious imprints; and that the whole edition of 
Plato was kept by the Duke under lock and key in his library at Arundel. 
Plato’s in those days was a dangerous creed to profess. 

There were plenty of people at the turn of the eighteenth century who 
would have been willing to applaud in the name of the Goddess Reason 
Taylor’s castigations of the ‘black coated gentlemen’ of Oxford; but his 
contempt for the clergy was exceeded only by his contempt for the 
mechanistic philosophers. The ideas of Bacon, Newton and Locke he 
regarded as far more dangerous than the purely negative stupidity of the 
Bishops and the Dons of Oxford. To Taylor’s contemporaries it must 
have seemed mere arrogance to declare that Newton, though a good 
mathematician, was no philosopher; or that ‘the conceptions of the ex- 
perimental philosopher who expects to find truth in the labyrinths of 
matter, are not much more elevated than those of the vulgar’ and that 
the thought of Bacon and Locke would sooner or later perish with ‘the 
variety of other self-taught systems which, like nocturnal meteors, blaze 
for a while, then vanish in obscurity’. Of Bacon and Locke he wrote: 
‘the former of these is celebrated for having destroyed the jargon of the 
schoolmen, and brought experimental enquiries into repute; and for 
attempting to investigate causes through the immensity of particular 
effects. Hence, he fondly expected, by experiment piled on experiment, 
to reach the principle of the universe . . . the latter of these, Mr. Locke, 
is applauded for having, without assistance from the ancients, explained 
the nature, and exhibited the genuine theory of human understanding.’ 
Locke had laid the foundation of behaviourism: ‘According to Mr. 
Locke, the-soul is a mere rasa tabula, an empty recipient, a mechanical 
blank. According to Plato she is an ever-written tablet, a plenitude of 
forms, a vital intellectual energy.’ ; 
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Who then were the ‘lovers of truth’ who responded when Taylor 
raised the standard of Plotinus? Taylor’s two-volume edition of Pro- 
clus’s Commentaries on Euclid contains several essays, including a historical 
Dissertation on the Restoration of the Platonic Philosophy by the later Pla- 
tonists which contains a translation of the whole of Porphyry’s De 
Antro Nympharum (the work which inspired Blake’s Arlington Court 
tempera) and a Dissertation on the Platonic Doctrine of Ideas. These essays 
were in all probability the substance of the series of lectures on Platonism 
which Taylor gave at the house of ‘Flaxman, the statuary’, who played 
so important a part in the Greek Revival in the field of the visual arts. 
Flaxman invited for Taylor’s lectures a distinguished audience, which 
included Romney; and which certainly must have included, amongst 
those whose names were not important enough to mention, Flaxman’s 
close friend and fellow Swedenborgian, William Blake. These lectures 
must have been given before Flaxman and his wife went to Italy for 
several years, in the early 1790's. Flaxman was a year older than Taylor 
and a year younger than Blake, who was born in 1757; all three were in 
their early thirties at the time, and at the outset of their careers. These, 
I believe, were the first of the ‘men of the new age’ (Blake’s phase) to be 
fired by Taylor’s enthusiasm for the Platonic philosophy. 

The Greek Revival had already begun in the visual arts; Stuart and 
Revett, the draftsman and architect, visited Ionia and Athens in the 
1760’s and their remarkable plans and drawings of Greek architecture 
and sculpture were published in a series of volumes extending into the 
nineteenth century. Few Englishmen had as yet visited Greece; but 
works of Greek and Greco-Roman sculpture and ceramics had for some 
time been making their way to England. One of the first works to 
create a widespread excitement was the Barberini vase (later to become 
the Portland Vase) brought back in 1784 by Sir William Hamilton, 
husband of Nelson’s (and Romney’s) Emma. The world, then as now, 
was a small one; it was Flaxman who in his enthusiasm for Sir William 
Hamilton’s vase persuaded his employer Josiah Wedgwood to make his 
famous replicas; which were in due course exhibited in London at the 
Wedgwood showrooms in 1790. Wedgwood’s friend Erasmus Darwin 
included in his Botanic Garden a set of engravings of the vase, and an 
essay explaining its emblems as depictions of the Eleusinian Mysteries; 
the engravings were made by Blake; and Taylor published in 1790 or 
1791 his own brilliant Dissertation on the Mysteries of Eleusis and Diony- 
sus. The Hleusinian Mysteries were in vogue in the early 1790’s; and 
Taylor’s book must have been eagerly read by all or most of those who 
at the time were under the spell of the Portland Vase and the Wedg- 
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It was Taylor who was to provide the philosophic foundations of the 
Greek Revival. Its visual aspects, from the Elgin Marbles, beloved by 
Keats, to Flaxman’s famous illustrations of Homer and Hesiod, and the 
well-known intaglios he and others made for the Wedgwoods, have 
very understandably overshadowed other aspects of that transformation 
of consciousness which took place in all the arts at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Blake no less than Flaxman came under the in- 
fluence of the Greek Revival, though less obviously, and less visually; 
and his young disciples, Palmer, Calvert and Linnell, called themselves, 
a generation later, ‘the Shoreham ancients —echoing still Taylor’s call 
to the ‘lovers of truth’ to abandon the delusive opinions of ‘the moderns’ 
for the philosophic wisdom of ‘the ancients’. In an unpublished letter 
from Palmer written in 1838, when the painter was on his honeymoon 
in Italy, he declares himself a Platonist: “Blessed also will be the mind 
that is imbued with Plato—would that mine were so!—the very anti- 
thesis of the literary impudence, dandyism and materialism with which 
most of our modern periodicals tend imperceptibly to imbue the mind. 
IfI am ever to open a book again and not to “live a fool and die a brute”, 
may I open once more the divine leaves of Plato in some happy Grove 
Street evening with you and dear Anny [Palmer’s wife] by my fireside— 
but it is too good to be hoped for in this world except with Euripides in 
his Cave; too deep to hear the rumbling of her rubbish carts.’ Is this 
still a remote echo of Taylor’s call to the men of the new age? It is al- 
most certain that the ‘divine leaves of Plato’ would have been Taylor’s 
rather than the volumes published by Floyer Sydenham whose work, 
left uncompleted at the time of his death, the young Taylor had taken 
over. Sydenham, the first to undertake a translation of Plato, died of 
poverty and neglect, in a debtor’s prison. 

It is in Blake’s writings we first meet with the new ideas of Taylor’s 
revival of learning. Blake later reacted against Plato and ‘the Greek and 
Roman slaves of the sword’ and quite possibly quarrelled with Taylor, 
who must have been the ‘antique borer’ to whom he referred in a letter 
written to their mutual friend George Cumberland some years later. But 
during the 1790’s he was writing that ‘the purpose for which alone I live 
is to restore the lost art of the Greeks’. His references to Plato and 
Socrates throughout his life are made in a spirit of almost brotherly in- 
timacy, whether Blake is agreeing or disagreeing with them; and in his 
old age he had become, so Palmer says, ‘a Platonist in politics’. But 
the greatest impact upon Blake of the Platonic philosophy was the first 
—-between 1787 (the year Taylor published his translation of Plotinus On 
the Beautiful) and 1804. It was during those years that each successive 
publication by Taylor was to find its immediate echo in Blake’s writings. 
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One of Blake’s earliest works, the three tractates On Natural Religion, 
declares in its title—All Religions are One—his adherence, at that time, 
not so much to Christianity as to the Philosophia Perennis. These tractates 
discuss the question of the nature of ‘the true man’. He is answering 
Locke, who held the materialist view that: “Naturally man is a natural 
organ subject to sense’; but the phrase itself, ‘the true man’, as well as 
Blake’s arguments, Taylor had used and developed in his own philo- 
sophical objections to the theories of Locke, in his Dissertation on the 
Platonic Doctrine of Ideas—which doctrine is, of course, the only possible 
answer to Locke. “The true man, both according to Aristotle and Plato, 
is intellect’—so Taylor reaffirms the traditional premise of every ancient 
philosophy: mind, not matter, is the primary reality of the universe. It 
seems more likely that Taylor, who was a mathematician and a meta- 
physician engaged in works on the theory of ideas, first formulated the 
philosophic objections to Bacon and Locke than that Blake thought of 
them for himself. Taylor’s argument for the Platonic view of intellect as 
the substantial reality and ‘the true man’ is far more minutely argued 
than in Blake’s powerful aphorisms, which read, to anyone familiar with 
both, like an impassioned summary of Taylor’s work—as I believe they 
were. As to ‘the true man’ Blake goes one better than Taylor—or perhaps 
Plato, saying that the true man is neither (as Locke supposed) ‘a natural 
organ’ nor, as Taylor says, intellect, but ‘the poetic genius’. In his later 
works he is still more explicit, and in the phrase ‘Jesus the Imagination’ 
dissociates himself from Taylor’s anti-Christian Platonism. Yet Blake’s 
use of the word ‘imagination’ in this sense is itself Platonic. ‘Intellect’, 
the more usual translation of nous, signifies the divine mind or supra- 
sensible intelligible world; the Platonic term has not the modern conno- 
tation of rationalism, but is akin to the Christian Logos, as being the 
Cosmic soul and that in man which knows truth by intuition. In that 
definition of ‘the true man’ Blake was the first of the Romantic poets to 
affirm that supremacy of the Imagination which is their common creed. 

Taylor and Blake were both engaged in making their attack upon the 
very root of the irreconcilable difference between the materialist and 
the Platonic view of man. If we turn to a more recent poet upon whose 
shelves also stood the works of Thomas Taylor, we find Yeats making 
precisely the same impassioned affirmation of the active nature of the 
soul, as against Locke’s doctrine of its passivity, since developed into the 
theory of behaviourism and the practice of ‘brain-washing’. ‘The mis- 
chief began,’ Yeats wrote in his Introduction to the Oxford Book of 
Modern Verse, ‘at the end of the seventeenth century when man became 
passive before a machanized nature; that lasted down to our own day 
with the exception of a brief period between Smart’s Song of David and 
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the death of Byron, wherein imprisoned man beat upon the door’. 
These were the years also when the works of Thomas Taylor were 
appearing; and as each new volume of Taylor appeared, so do we find 
its traces in the contemporaneous works of Blake who, as Yeats says. . . 
‘beat upon the wall/Till God obeyed his call.’ : 

May we not say that the view of the passive nature of mind is ini- 
mical to, perhaps incompatible with, the creation of works of art? If, as 
Shelley stated, ‘poetry is the language of imagination’, the Platonic view 
of intellect as an active agent, and Blake’s belief that the true man is 
imagination itself, ‘the poetic genius’, is surely implicit. If Locke’s view 
were true what would become of Coleridge’s ‘esemplastic power’ —‘My 
shaping spirit of imagination’? 

It is true that Coleridge could and did read the Greek authors in the 
original Greek, as did Shelley, though not Blake or Keats or even 
Wordsworth; but how far had Coleridge’s schoolboy enthusiasm, 
which he describes in his Biographia, for the writings of Taylor the 
English Pagan prepared the way for his later and mature thought on the 
nature of the imagination and of the poetic art? The wave of Platonic 
enthusiasm of which Coleridge is perhaps the greatest figure was set in 
motion by Taylor. 


Plotihus’s tractate On the Beautiful contains the essence of the Platonic 
(or Neo-Platonic) aesthetics, which through Coleridge and through 
Shelley’s Defence of Poetry was to become the canon of the Romantic 
aesthetic doctrine. When in 1908 McKenna in his turn published his own 
translation of this seminal and beautiful work, he prefaced it with a line 
from a Renaissance Platonist, Spenser: 


For Soul is Form and doth the Body make 


—the Platonic principle of the precedence of wholes to parts, of inform- 
ing idea over the material medium, applied specifically to works of art. 
Coleridge’s definition of beauty, as he gives it in his chapter “On the 
Principles of Genial Criticism’ in the Biographia Literaria is that of Plo- 
tinus: ‘participation in a forming-idea’—a conception he refers back to 
Pythagoras: ‘the reduction of the many to the one’; or again: ‘the sub- 
jection of matter to spirit, so as to be transformed into a symbol’—that 
is to say, the material embodiment in its turn suggests and evokes the 
spiritual essence which informs it. ‘I would that the readers for whom 
alone I write’—Coleridge continues—‘had Raphael’s Galatea, or his 
School of Athens before them !’—acknowledging, in such examples, that 
the Renaissance artists exemplified in their work these Platonic defini- 
tions of the beautiful. He then breaks into a panegyric on: ‘Plotinus, a 
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name venerable even to religion with the great Cosmus, Lorenzo de 
Medici, Ficinus, Politian, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, but 
now known only as a name to the majority even of our most learned 
Scholars! Plotinus, difficult indeed, but under a rough and austere rind 
concealing fruit worthy of Paradise. . . .’ He then goes on to quote (in 
Greek) a passage from Ennead 1, 6,* of which he says that a passage in 
his own poem, the Ode to Dejection, is an approximation. The italics are 
Coleridge’s own: 

O lady! we receive but what we give 

And in owr life alone doth nature live! 

Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud! 

And would we ought behold of higher worth 

Than that inanimate cold world allow’d 

To the poor, loveless, ever-anxious crowd: 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud, 

Enveloping the earth! 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and powerful voice of its own birth 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


The passage continues to expand this idea in a series of beautiful images 
from nature; which serve to reflect, the poet says: 

There has been a movement in our own time among poets away from 
the conception of beauty, which to philosophers and artists within the 
Platonic tradition is of the very essence of art. The realists—who tend to 
be consciously or unconsciously influenced by the Marxist or some 
other form of the materialist philosophy—would justify the dullness or 
formless vulgarity of their depictions on the ground of truth to the facts 
of perception. A follower of the Platonic tradition would see in this a 
capitulation of the spirit, in which resides the ‘beauty-making power’, to 
that ‘mechanized nature’ of which Yeats speaks, and whose earliest ex- 
ponent, Locke, was challenged with such energy by Blake and Taylor. 
Nature has not ceased to be beautiful; never, according to Blake, was 
beautiful, except in so far as nature can reflect whatever, in Coleridge’s 
words, issues forth from the soul. It is the poets who have renounced the 
faculty by which alone the poetic function to which they pretend be- 


* The passage, which Coleridge quotes in Greek, is given as follows in Taylor’s transla- 
tion: "When, therefore, sense beholds the form in bodies, at strife with matter, binding and 
vanquishing its contrary nature, and sees form gracefully shining forth in other forms, it 
collects together the scattered whole, and introduces it to itself, and to the indivisible form 
within; and renders it consonant, congrucus and friendly to its own intimate form’ (p. 15). 
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longs to them. Not indeed all; the last poem Edwin Muir wrote acknow- 
ledges: 

That Plato’s is the truest poetry 

And that these shadows 

Are cast by the true. 
I was only once in Vernon Watkins's house; there were not many books 
in his study, but among them stood McKenna’s Plotinus. 

To trace the influence of Plotinus alone through Coleridge’s work 
would probably demand a book; Plato and Plotinus were for him the 
supreme philosophers. I will only observe that he adds the name of 
Proclus as a third with theirs; whose Platonic commentaries also Taylor 
had translated and published in 1810. For doing so Taylor had been 
mocked and abused at the time; for many reviewers who would not 
have dared to attack Plato felt that they could with impunity ridicule 
Proclus, whose name was scarcely known. Thus the Edinburgh Review, 
in an article attacking Taylor’s Plato, wrote: 

He has not translated Plato, he has travestied him in the most abominable manner. 
He has not elucidated him, but covered him over with impenctrable darkness. 


How so? By adding, by way of notes, Proclus’s commentaries: 


In the character of a commentator Mr. Taylor has scarcely done anything, or 
indeed professed to do anything, but to fasten upon Plato the reveries of Proclus, 
and of other philosophers of the Alexandrian school. 


That such arrogant ignorance could pass seems now almost incredible. 
But the fashionable attitude which lies behind such vulgar journalism is 
expressed more openly by Horace Walpole in a private letter: ‘I guess’, 
he wrote, ‘that the religion this ne w apostle recommends is not belief in 
the pantheon of the Pagan divinities, but the creed of the philosophers 
who really did not believe in their idols, but whose metaphysics were 
frequently as absurd; and yet this half-witted Taylor prefers them to 
Bacon and Locke, who were almost the first philosophers who intro- 
duced common sense into their writings and were as clear as Plato was 
unintelligible—because he did not understand himself.’ 

Walpole, in a letter toa lady, did not attempt to disguise the truth: the 
real objection of the Enlightenment was to Plato himself, whose philo- 
sophy was, quite simply, incomprehensible within their terms of refer- 
ence. Without wishing to detract from Coleridge’s originality as a 
philosopher of poetry, or to cast doubt on his Greek scholarship, it must 
be said, again, that Taylor had prepared the way for Coleridge's reversal 
of the judgement of Walpole and the Edinburgh reviewer, who declared 
that ‘the ravings of Jacob Boehme are not a more abominable mis- 
representation of the New Testament than the commentaries of Proclus 
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and Company of the writings of Plato’. In the margin of his copy of 
Taylor’s Proclus, Coleridge wrote: 

‘Let a prepared scholar attentively peruse Chapter VI, Book 1... if 
possible in the original Greek, and the result in his mind will inform him, 
whether Nature has intended him for metaphysical Research. If I have 
any conception of Sublimity as arising from a majestic vision of tranquil 
Truth, it will be found in this Chapter.’ What to Coleridge was ‘beauti- 
ful and orderly’ was to Walpole ‘nonsense’ and to the Edinburgh Review 
‘impenetrable darkness’! When we read that a philosopher is unintel- 
ligible, we must ask: ‘to whom?’ 


The essential resemblance and sympathy of ideas between Blake and 
Coleridge arises, I believe, from their common debt (through Taylor, 
partially in the case of Coleridge and wholly in the case of Blake) to the 
Platonic philosophers. Coleridge acknowledges his sources; Blake 
merely makes use of them. They are easily discovered, because Blake had 
an exact verbal memory and words and even phrases appear in his writ- 
ings lifted entire from the authors from whom he borrowed; just as in 
his designs details may be traced to works of visual art which he had 
studied with the same minute attention. Many passages in his prose and 
verse writings prove his indebtedness to Plotinus On the Beautiful, upon 
which his own Platonic theory of art (as expressed, especially, in his 
poem Milton) is founded. But more interesting is the way in which he 
would seize upon and personify some illustrative image, or even from a 
philosophic abstraction make a myth or symbolic episode. Several of 
these he took from On the Beautiful. The Book of Thel (1789) is, like the 
tractates On Natural Religion, concerned with the nature of ‘the true 
man’. Thel is the soul who mistakes the shadow for the substance, the 
materialist fallacy. Her watery flowing landscape of ‘shadows in the 
water’, ‘reflection in a glass’, is a symbolic world constructed from those 
images Plotinus uses to illustrate his theme of the soul mistaking its re- 
flection in matter (the body) for substantial reality: ‘.. . the forms which 
appear in matter are . . . shadows falling upon shadow, as in a mirror, 
where the position of a thing is different from its real situation . . . but 
the things which enter and depart from matter are nothing but imita- 
tions of being, and semblances.’ 

In Visions of the Daughters of Albion (1793) the landscape is again 
Platonic, a ‘cave’ by the shore of the ‘sea’ of material existence, ‘the dark 
ocean of corporeal life’, according to a phrase Taylor used in a note to 
On the Beautiful. In this poem Blake takes up another theme of Plotinus, 
in the same work, the radical innocence of the soul. Oothoon, the figure 
who in this poem represents the soul, has been ravished by Bromion; and 
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her lover Theotormon, blinded by the materialist view of virtue, cannot 
believe her pure. Oothoon ‘as the clear spring muddied with the feet of 
beasts grows pure and smiles’. The doctrine is that of Plotinus, who says 
the soul ‘becoming impure, and being on all sides snatched in the un- 
ceasing whirl of sensible forms, is covered wholly with corporeal stains 
. . just as the pristine beauty of the most lovely form would be des- 
troyed by its total immersion in mire and clay’. But the deformity arises 
from ‘the accession of some foreign nature. If such a one desires to re- 
cover his former beauty, it is necessary to cleanse the infected a and 
thus by a thorough purgation to resume his original form. .. . As the 
gold is deformed by the adherence of earthly clods, which are no sooner 
removed than the gold shines forth.’ 
In Milton Blake returns to the theme in the great concluding pages of 
the poem, which began with the line 
To bathe in the Waters of Life, to wash off the Not Human.... 
Theotormon cannot believe in the soul’s radical innocence, and sits 
Upon the margin’d ocean conversing with shadows dire. 
Again the passage from which the image is taken is easy to recognize: 
Hence as Narcissus, by catching at the shadow, merged himselfin the stream, and 
disappeared, so he who 1 captivated by beautiful bodies, and does not depart from 
their embrace, is precipitated, not with his body, but with his soul, into a darkness 


profound and horrid to intellect, through which, becoming blind both here and in 
Hades, he converses with nothing but shadows. 


So often in his later work does Blake return to the images and themes 
of On the Beautiful that I would even suggest that his apparently simple 
carly poem The Little Boy Lost (before 1789) may reflect the impact of 
Taylor’s work in its images, and Blake’s Little Boy, who strays into the 
darkness of materialism, may be to the figure of Narcissus what his 
Little Girl Lost is to the Kore of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The Little 
Boy’s pursuit of the phantom is Plotinus’s pursuit of the ‘nonentity’ 
matter, as quoted by Taylor in a note to On the Beautiful: 


...a phantom, neither abiding, not yet able to fly away: capable of no one de- 
nomination, and possessing no power from intellect; but constituted in the defect, a 
shade as it were of all real being. Hence, too, in each of our vanishing appellations it 
eludes our search . . . and the apparent being which we meet with in its image, is 
non-being, and as it were a fying mockery. 


So for Blake’s Little Boy: 


The mire was deep, Hie Sule ci ee 
And away the vapour flew. 
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One of the most interesting figures in Blake’s mythology—Enion— 
appears to be, quite simply, a personification of Plotinus’s “flying 
mockery’, matter, as a philosophic non-ens; her counterpart is Tharmas, 
called in certain passages ‘the eternal man’—the ‘true man’ of Blake’s and 
Taylor’s early writings—intellect, without whose ‘illuminations’ matter 
remains a formless non-ens. The name Tharmas appears to be taken 
from a myth in the Hermetica which describes the True Man’s fall into 
the sea of matter, lured down by a female figure who personifies that 
principle. The passage of Plotinus from which we have already 
quoted above evidently provided Blake not only with the figure of 
Enion (whose very name suggests the Platonic non-ens) but also the 
episodes of her flight and the pursuit of the enamoured Tharmas. 


Since matter is neither soul nor intellect, nor life, nor form, nor reason, nor bound, 
but a certain indefiniteness; nor yet capacity, for what can it produce? Since it is 
foreign from all these, it cannot merit the appellation of being, but is deservedly 
called non-entity . . . a mere shadow and imagination of bulk, and the desire of sub- 
sistence: abidmg without station, of itself invisible, and avoiding the desire of him 
who wishes to perceive its nature. Hence, when no-one perceives it, it 1s then in a 
manner present: but cannot be viewed by him who strives intently to behold it. 


This definition would satisfy a modern scientist more easily than the 
mechanistic philosophers of the eighteenth century; Blake understood 
the force of the argument about matter and appearances; and the force 
of the episode of Enion and Tharmas in Vala becomes clear only when 
we have identified these figures as the Platonic contraries of Intellect and 
Matter. 

Enion is said to wander ‘on the margin of non-entity’: 

I wander like a cloud into the deep 
‘Where never yet existence came; there losing all my life 
I back return weaker and weaker. ... 
Pursuing Tharmas asks: 
Why does thy piteous face avanish like a rainy cloud? 
She is: 
Substanceless, voiceless, weeping, vanished, nothing but tears. 


Enion also, in accordance with her character as ensnaring matter (for 
Plotinus the only principle of evil) and with the materialist age of which 
her myth is an expression, tries to assert her supremacy over Tharmas, 
and to ensnare him in her ‘filmy woof’ and drown him, like Narcissus, 
in the sea of hyle. Her success is followed by her repentance; for she dis- 
covers that without the ‘irradiation of intellect’ she is in danger of being 
consumed away; and pleads: 
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. . . tho’ I have sinned, tho’ I have rebelled 
Make me not like the things forgotten as they had not been... . 


The ‘sin’ and ‘rebellion’ of Enion suggest a passage from Plotinus On the 
Descent of the Soul, published by Taylor in Five Books of Plotinus (1794): 
Matter, indeed, being present, with wanton importunity, affects, and desires, as it 
were, to penetrate into the inward recesses of the soul; but the whole place is sacred, 
and nothing there is destitute of soul. Matter, therefore, opposing herself to soul, is 
illustrated by its divine light, yet is incapable of receiving that by which it is illus- 
trated, for it cannot sustain the irradiations of soul though present, because through 

its depravity, it is incapable of beholding a nature so pure and divine. 

Thus Enion confesses: 


I have looked into the secret soul of him I low’d 
And in the dark recesses found sin and cannot return. 


She begs to be permitted to remain near Tharmas, her ‘loved terror’, 
because although she ‘cannot sustain the irradiations of soul’, yet her 
very existence depends upon his presence; for, as Plotinus says, “reason: 
and form entering the obscure involutions of matter, irradiates and 
forms its dark and formless nature’: 


I am almost extinct and soon shall be a shadow in Oblivion 
Unless some way can be found that I may look upon thee and live, 
Hide me in some shadowy semblance... . 


—so she pleads to be ‘illustrated’ and ‘irradiated’ by that same divine 
light of the soul which had inspired Coleridge to write: 
And in our life alone does Nature live 


—in a poem itself inspired, as he tells us, by Plotinus. 

Both Enion and the female figure in A Mental Traveller, to whom she 
corresponds symbolically, hide from the pursuing intellectual principle 
in the ‘labyrinths’ of matter—Plotinus’s ‘obscure involutions’. Taylor 
uses the word in this sense in several contexts, including the Introduction 
to On the Beautiful: ‘. . . to pursue matter, through its infinite divisions, 
and wander in its dark Jabyrinths, is the employment of the philosophy 
in vogue.’ 

Blake never missed an occasion to create, from an all but abstract 
word, phrase or concept, a symbolic landscape as overwhelming as that 
of a dream, concrete, and unmistakeably Blakean. 

Coleridge, like Blake, was a mythological poet and a symbolist. 
Wordsworth was not; nor was he, like Coleridge, a Greek scholar. 
Perhaps it was Coleridge who fired Wordsworth with his own en- 
thusiasm for Plotinus; for it is certain that he too had read some of 
Taylor’s translations of Plotinus. The theology of the Ode on the Intima- 
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tions of Immortality is, like Blake’s, Platonic and not Christian, for 
Wordsworth too supposes the pre-existence of the soul. 

The symbol of ‘life’s star’ comes from Plato’s account of the descent 
of souls into generation, given in the Tenth Book of The Republic. The 
phrase ‘the Inward Eye’, so familiar to readers of Wordsworth’s The 
Daffodils, is Platonic. The phrase appears on page 41 of On the Beautiful; 
it is, “The purer eye within’, by which we behold ‘a beauty not visible to 
the corporeal eye, but alone manifest to the brighter eye of the soul’—a 
theme Plotinus discusses at length in the tractate. One of Taylor’s richest 
works is his paraphrased translation of Five Books of Plotinus. Of these, 
one is On the Descent of the Soul and from it Blake seems to have taken 
the essence of his own theology of generation. Another is On Felicity; 
and here we meet the traces of Wordsworth. On Felicity opens with a 
discussion of the nature of happiness; Plotinus is arguing a proposition 
which must have pleased Wordsworth, that ‘to live according to nature 
is to live well’; and he begins by saying that ‘living well belongs to other 
animals as well as man’ and he instances the birds, whose song suggests 
that they live according to nature and ‘possess a desirable life. But if we 
constitute felicity as a certain end, which is something extreme in the- 
appetite of nature, in this way all animals will be happy when they 
arrive at this extreme, and which, when obtained, Nature in them makes 
a stop, as having accomplished the whole of their existence, and filled it 
with all that is wanting from beginning to end.’ He goes on to ask 
whether plants, too, may enjoy felicity, “whose slender existence arrives 
at its proper term’, and admits that ‘some one may allow felicity to 
plants, since life is present even to these’. He devotes several pages to 
discussing the nature of felicity in its special relationship to animals and 
plants. Wordsworth’s Lines Written in Early Spring are virtually a para- 
phrase of Plotinus’s argument. He begins, as Plotinus does, with the 
birds, and goes on to plants; while implicit in the whole poem is 
Plotinus’s belief that to ‘live according to nature’ is the source of happi- 
ness for man no less than for these: 

I heard a thousand blended notes 

While in a grove I sat reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did nature link 

The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What Man has made of Man. 


Through primrose tufts, in the sweet bower, 
The pertwinckle trail’d its wreaths; 
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And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopp’d and play’d, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure— 

But the least motion which they made 
It seem’d a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do what I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reasan to lament 
What Man has made of Man? 


There is in the volume which contains Taylor’s paraphrase translation 
On Felicity also Plotinus On Nature, Contemplation and the One; it would. 
not surprise me if a good case could be made to show that ‘nature’, in the 
special sense in which Wordsworth uses the word, is an idea taken from. 
Plotinus. 


But the most radical change which came about in English poetry as æ 
direct result, as it would seem, of Thomas Taylor’s translations and com- 
mentaries was the new use, made by the Romantic poets, of the sym- 
bolic language of mythology. Emerson (who with Bronson Alcott 
spread Taylor’s fame in America at a time when in England he was for 
the most part neglected) called the English Pagan ‘the best feeder of 
poets since Milton’; and if he was so, it was principally in his restoration 
to mythological discourse of some semblance, after centuries of incom- 
prehension, of its true meaning and richness of connotation. Myths can, 
in their very nature, be read upon several levels; indeed exist in order to: 
establish relations between the multiple planes of being or reality. At the 
same time myths cannot be made to mean anything we please; according 
to a recent fashion among psychologists, for example, who borrow the 
myths of Oedipus or the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche for purposes of 
their own which, however admirable in themselves, are remote from 
the meanings these figures and stories existed in order. to communicate 
within the culture which gave rise to them and the tradition to which. 
they properly belong. These personal interpretations can only destroy 
the themes which they thus detach from their context. Only within the 
context of a whole culture can myths be properly understood. It may be 
said that the Alexandrian philosophers made use of the Greek myths in 
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a manner wholly different from the Eleusinian or Orphic mysteries; just 
as Dante and Aquinas are remote from the authors of the Gospels. 
Yet in both cases the later figures emerge from a living and unbroken 
tradition; which is very different from personal interpretation and 
borrowing of myths in the service of ideas outside the tradition 
altogether. 

Personal interpretation belongs more to our own century than to the 
eighteenth, for whom the language of mythology had been purged of 
the irrational. Bacon’s interpretations of the Greek mythology as illus- 
trative of natural processes (as the story of Demeter and Persephone of 
the sowing and harvesting of corn) commended themselves to the En- 
lightenment; and against such interpretations Taylor launched his 
attack: 


... the reader may perceive how infmitely superior the explanation which the 
Platonic philosophy affords of these fables is to the frigid and mflmg mterpretations 
of Bacon and other modern mythologists; who are able indeed to point out their 
correspondence to something in the natural or moral world, becanse such 1s the 
wonderful connection of things, that all things sympathize with all, but are at the 
same time ignorant that these fables were framed by men divinely wise. ... 
Mythology was already before Taylor’s publications beginning to re- 
assert its perennial imaginative fascination. Such works as Percy’s trans~ 
lation of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities and Gray’s interest in these and 
also the Welsh ‘antiquities’ show one aspect of this revival of interest. 
Sir William Jones in his Proceedings of the Calcutta Society of Bengal en- 
couraged the study of Hindu mythology and cosmogony. But more 
typical men of their age were Taylor’s arch-enemy in the field of Greek 
mythology, Bishop Warburton, author of The Divine Legation of Moses, 
and Jacob Bryant, author of that Golden Bough of the eighteenth century, 
A New System of Mythology. This three-volume work is packed with 
erudition and beautifully illustrated with engravings, some of which are 
by Blake, made during his apprenticeship with Basire. But all Bryant’s 
learning was amassed in the service of premises which are perhaps not 
much more ridiculous than many of the present time—that all pagan 
pantheons are comprised of the eight persons who survived the Deluge 
in Noah’s Ark. Sir William Jones considered that Bryant had not proved 
his point; Taylor alone ventured to say that such an idea was pure non- 
sense. He was no less outspoken on ‘the extreme ridiculousness of Dr. 
Warburton’s system, that the grand secret of the mysteries consisted in 
exposing the errors of Polytheism, and in teaching the doctrine of the 
unity, or the existence of one deity alone. For he might as well have 
said, that the great secret consisted in teaching a man how, by writing 
notes on the works of a poet, he might become a bishop! But it is by no 
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means wonderful that men who have not the smallest conception of the 
true nature of the gods; who have persuaded themselves that they were 
only dead men deified; and who measure the understandings of the 
ancients by their own, should be led to fabricate a system so improbable 
and absurd.’ 

Taylor’s impatience was that of an intelligent man, master of his sub- 
ject, with the ‘pedants’ and ‘verbal critics’ who mistook their abilities 
and supposed that a knowledge of Greek grammar was the same thing 
as a knowledge of Greek philosophy; it was also fully justified by the 
total absence, among the Protestant clergy of the eighteenth century, of 
any vestige of understanding of symbols. With the zeal of a latter-day 
Hellenist he stirred the hornet’s nest of the orthodox: ‘every intelligent 
reader,’ he wrote, ‘must be alternately excited to grief and indignation, 
to pity and contempt, at the barbarous mythological systems of the 
moderns; for in these we meet with nothing but folly and delusion; 
opinions founded either upon fanaticism or atheism, inconceivably 
absurd and inextricably obscure, ridiculously vain and monstrously de- 
formed, stupidly dull and contemptibly zealous, apostolically delirious, 
or historically dry; and, in one word, such as only arrogance and ignor- 
ance could conceive, impiety propagate, and the vapid spirit of the 
moderns he induced to admit.’ 

The fact that Taylor was perfectly right was itself only one more 
reason why his own efforts to enlighten his contemporaries were so 
bitterly resented. 

Coleridge gave the name of ‘printer’s devil personifications’ to those 
persons created in such profusion by the eighteenth-century poets of the 
Enlightenment by the simple typographical device of giving a capital 
letter to Justice, Chaos, Fancy, Mischance, Contemplation, Commerce, 
culminating in Erasmus Darwin’s total subjection of the qualitative dan- 
guage of myth to the quantitative mentality of commercial enterprise in 
such figures as ‘Unconquer’d Steam’ ‘orient Nitre’ and ‘adamantine 
Steel’. Locke himself might have approved such a triumph of Reason. 
The Romantic poets had to rebuild B discourse from the 
ruins to which it had been reduced. 

We can imagine, therefore, with what a sense of triumphant libera- 
tion the young Romantic poets must have read Taylor’s Dissertation on 
the Mysteries of Eleusis and Dionysus. This remains the best essay known 
to me upon the symbolic significance of these myths. Blake imme- 
diately upon reading it wrote his own version of the myth of the Two 
Goddesses, The Little Girl Lost and Found, a re-telling of the story taken, 
in every detail, from Taylor. These are the first truly mythological 
poems of the Romantic revival. Their guise is strange, like no other 
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poetry which had hitherto been written; yet they are truly mythological 
poems, for they imply the total view of the nature of things held also by 
the Hellenic philosophers and implicit in the Mysteries of Eleusis them- 
selves. Blake’s poems are not a personal interpretation of a mythological 
story; they are personal only in the form in which he embodies the 
traditional theme. He tells of the descent of the soul—the ‘Little Girl’, 
the Kore—who like Persephone wanders away from her mother, and, 
invoking night, ‘descends’ into the ‘cave’ of generated existence. The 
second of the poems tells, like the Greater Mysteries of Eleusis, of the 
Mother's search for her child; and ends, like the Mysteries themselves, 
with an epiphany of the sacred nature of the soul’s ‘descent’ and marriage 
to the King of the Underworld. 

Taylor quotes extensively, in his Dissertation, from a book he later 
translated—Sallustius On the Gods and the Universe. Sallustius may be 
taken as the orthodox interpreter of a tradition still living at the time at 
which he wrote; and it was his interpretation of mythological discourse 
which was to transform English poetry, from Blake and Coleridge to 
Shelley and Keats. ‘Of fables’, says Sallustius, ‘some are theological, 
other physical, others animastic (or relating to soul) others material, and 
lastly, others mixed from these.’ As an example of the purely theological 
fable he instances Saturn devouring his children: ‘for it insinuates no- 
thing more than the nature of an intellectual god; sińce every intellect 
returns to itself . . . but we speculate fables physically when we speak 
concerning the energies of the gods about the world; as when consider- 
ing Saturn the same as time, and calling the parts of time the children of 
the universe, we assert that the children are devoured by their parent. 
But we employ fables in an animastic mode when we contemplate the 
energies of the soul. . . . Lastly, fables are material, such as the Egyptians 
ignorantly employ, considering and calling corporeal natures divinities: 
such as Isis, earth, Osiris, humidity, Typhon, heat; or, again, denominat- 
ing Saturn, water, Adonis, fruits, and Bacchus, wine.’ This ‘ignorant’ 
mode of using myth was of course precisely what the materialist philo- 
sophers and such poets as followed them, from Bacon to Erasmus Dar- 
win, had triumphantly produced as the fruits of their enlightenment; 
“but to call them gods’ says Sallustius, ‘is alone the province of fools and 
mad men’. No one since the Renaissance had written of mythology in 
this way; for symbol and myth is a discourse upon the qualitative nature 
of things; and by the end of the eighteenth century the modern fallacy 
was already well established, which confuses the quantitative and 
measurable aspect of things with their total ‘reality’; followers of the 
mechanistic philosophy feel no need of qualitative terms in which to 
describe the universe. 
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Taylor proceeds to unfold the fable of Proserpine as ‘properly of a 
mixed nature, or composed from all four species of fables, the theo- 
logical, physical, animastic, and material’; and Blake, in writing The 
Little Girl Lost and Found follows him in every detail. It was from Taylor 
that Blake learned that masterly use of the mythological language of 
which he is so great a master. 

Taylor had already published in 1789—two years before his Disserta- 
tion on the Mysteries—a work twice reprinted during his lifetime: The 
Mystical Hymns of Orpheus with a remarkable introductory essay on the 
Orphic theology and its series of dependent causes and triads of energies. 
Taylor’s essay is the basis of G. R. S. Meade’s book on Orphism, written 
at the time of the next revival of the Platonic tradition, at the end of the 
nineteenth century. These hymns have no literary merit in themselves; 
they were the hymn-book of some ancient temple where the cult of 
Dionysus was practised. But they are compact with what one may call 
the vocabulary or alphabet of the symbolic attributes of the Greek pan- 
theon; a symbolic language rich in suggestion and adequate to every 
purpose of exploring the qualitative aspects of the cosmos. As such the 
Orphic Hymns provided the Romantic poets with a dictionary from 
which to draw their symbolic themes. Taylor’s exposition establishes 
these mythological symbols within the context of the metaphysical 
system of which they are properly a part. His translations and exposi- 
tions of the Greek mythology brought about a revolution from which 
there was no possibility of return to the poetics of the Enlightenment, 
whose entrenched and complacent spokesmen had so castigated Taylor 
himself. The victory was, as always, to the Sacred Majesty of Truth, 


whom he served. 


With Coleridge and Shelley, who read Greek and Latin fluently, it is 
less easy than in the case of Blake to be sure that Taylor was the source of 
any particular theme, though the general influence of Taylor upon both 
poets is certain; both possessed at least some of his works. However, 
there are a few clear instances. There is a long note—almost an essay in 
itself—to Taylor's translation of Porphyry’s De Antro Nympharum on 
the symbolism of the sea-voyage of Odysseus; ‘For this whole story 
relates to the descent of the soul into this terrene body, and its wandert- 
ings and punishments, till it returns to its true country and pristine 
felicity.” Taylor goes through the sequence of Ulysses’s adventures, 
‘through hisvarious wanderings and woes, till he recovers the ruined 
empire of his soul’. There are many details which suggest that here 
Coleridge found the theme of his Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Indeed 
I believe that John Beer, a young Cambridge scholar, also lit upon this 
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source of the poem and has mentioned it in his published work on 
Coleridge. 

Shelley, like Coleridge, was a Greek scholar. He owned a copy of 
Taylor’s Plato, and perhaps a careful search in the writings of both 
might bring to light some details to prove that Shelley had not only 
possessed but read these volumes. It would hardly be worth the trouble; 
Shelley was too complete a Platonist for such a scrutiny to have any 
point. Shelley’s Defence of Poetry is a work even more generally and 
minutely Platonic than Coleridge’s Biographia; and the revolution in the 
use of mythology was, in Shelley, complete. Polytheism had become the 
natural language of English poetry, not in the purely decorative sense in 
which Pope or Dryden adorned country squires and their elegant 
daughters with the names of gods and mymphs, but as a language of 
qualitative and metaphysical discourse. The Hellenistic revolution Tay- 
lor had set in train finds in Shelley its most complete expression. 

Daimons were to Shelley especially dear. Taylor had added as a note 
to his translation of the First Alcibiades (1804) Proclus on the Daimon of 
Socrates; but not until 1820 did his translation of Apuleius’s On the God 
of Socrates—which appears to have been Shelley’s chief source—appear. 
Shelley could not, therefore, have read Apuleius in Taylor’s translation. 
At most we can say that Taylor’s profession of polytheism had in 
Shelley made a passionate proselyte, and sent him to the original works. 

Apuleius appears to be the source of a beautiful and familiar chorus 
from Prometheus Unbound: 


From unremembered ages we 
Gentle guides and guardians be 
Of heaven-oppressed mortality; 
And we breathe and sicken not 
The atmosphere of human thought: 
Be it dim, and dank, and grey 
Like a storm-extinguished day, 
Travelled o’er by dying gleams; 
Be it bright as all between 
Cloudless skies and windless streams 
Silent, liquid, and serene; 
As the birds within the wind, 
As the fish withm the wave, 
As the thought of man’s own mind 
Float thro’ all above the grave; 
We make there our liquid layer, 
Voyagmg cloudhike and unpent 
Thro’ the boundless element. 


No poetry could be more entirely removed from the Lockean or be- 
haviourist view of the passivity of mind before ‘nature’; here mind itself 
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is the ‘boundless element’ through which living energies travel. Such 
discourse assumes something of the order Jung attempted to describe 
under the name of a ‘collective’ unconscious mind peopled by animate 
archetypal figures. All such terms are more or less inadequate, and the 
old names of gods and daimons (translated by the Christian Platonist 
Dionysius the Areopagite into the celestial hierarchies of angels) seem 
after all the best yet devised. 

According to Apuleius the element of these Shelley-like beings is air. 
The daimons ‘are in their genus animals [that i is to say, animate beings], 
in their species rational, in mind passive, in body sereal, and in time per- 
petual’. (I quote from Taylor’s translation): ‘As they are media between 
us and the Gods, in the place of their habitation, so likewise in the nature 
of their mind; having immortality in common with the Gods, and pas- 
sion in common with other natures subordinate to themselves.’ Yeats 
calls these passionate immortal energies ‘the moods’ or ‘gatekeepers’: ` 

Time drops in decay, 

Like a candle burnt out, 

And the mountain and woods 
Have their day, have their day; 
What one of the rout 


Of the fire-born moods 
Has fallen away? 


They are of the province of intermediate spirits between earth and 
heaven, the human and the supernal realm; for ‘the life there is eternal 
and never-failing, but is here decaying and interrupted; and the natures 
there are elevated to beatitude, but these that are here are depressed to 
calamity. What then? Does nature connect itself by no bond?’ The 
daimons are this bond and medium: “They transmit prayers from the 
one, and gifts from the other.’ They govern dreams, and the flight of 
birds. 

. if the douds fy lofty, all of which originate from, and again flow down- 
aude: the earth, what should you at length think of the bodies of daimons, which 
are much less dense, and therefore so much more attenuated than clouds? For they 
are not conglobed from a feculent nebula and a tumid darkness, as the clouds are, but 
they consist of that most pure, liquid and serene element of air, and on this account 
are not easily visible to the human cye, unless they exhibit an image of themselves by 
divine command . . . the frame of their bodies is rare, splendid, and attenuated, so 
that they pass through the rays of the whole of our sight by their rarity, reverberate 
them by their splendour, and escape them by their subtlety. 


It is likely that Apuleius was himself using the names of the material 
elements—air, ether, earth—in a figurative sense, or at all events a quali- 
tative sense; and in this Shelley much resembles him, whose cloud, wind, 
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sky and ocean are spiritually animate in a way more precise than the 
word ‘pantheism’ implies. The life of Shelley’s elements, whether of 
mind or of nature, is, in the Platonic sense of the word, daimonic. 

I know of no direct evidence of Keats having read Taylor; very likely 
he had—Bernard Blackstone in his Consecrated Urn gives this as his view. 
He was, as Dr. Ian Jack and others have shown clearly enough, more 
influenced by the visual than by the philosophic aspect of the Greek 
Revival. Yet his uses of the figures of Saturn, Apollo and Mnemosyne in 
the Hyperion fragments are all strictly in accordance with the Orphic 
theology. The doctrine of knowledge by recollection (anamnesis) em- 
bodied in the figure of Moneta or Mnemosyne is that of Plato himself. 
By the time Keats came to write Plato and the Orphic theology were in 
the air, and he adopted them rather as we do current usage than as a poet 
who is forging a new imaginative world, as Blake was. 

Taylor himself was no poet; his verse renderings of the Orphic and 
other classical hymns have no literary merit at all. In his later years his 
friends do not seem to have been poets or artists; there is no evidence 
that his acquaintance with Flaxman was resumed after the sculptor’s re- 
turn from Italy. Some of Taylor’s books passed into the Coleridge 
family after the death both of the poet and of Taylor himself, but there 
is no evidence that the two ever met. Taylor was a mathematician and a 
metaphysician; he could not have foreseen that his call to the standard of 
Plotinus would be answered in England only by the poets, and a few 
painters. He probably would have hoped for something more like what 
happened in America, where Emerson and Bronson Alcott and their 
circle of New England Transcendentalists studied and discussed his 
works as they dreamed of a new society, a new system of education, 
even a new religion to be founded upon Platonic principles; and where 
a magazine, The Platonist, was for many years devoted to the study and 
dissemination of Taylor’s writings. 

With the exception of Berkeley (who was an Irishman) and few 
others, the Platonic tradition in England has been kept alive by the poets. 
Yeats said that the English have the poorest philosophic literature of any 
European nation: we might reply that English poetry, in compensation, 
is the most profoundly philosophic poetry in Europe; and the philosophy 
of poetry—the language of imagination, as Shelley said—cannot be 
other than Platonism, or some kindred version of that philosophy which 
takes mind not matter as its first principle and ground. A materialist 
gnosis may produce technology but it can never produce art, since it 
denies the very foundations of imaginative thought, Coleridge’s ‘facts of 
mind’; and, with Locke and the behaviourists, makes mind purely 
passive before nature. 
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As for Taylor himself, though Emerson rightly calls him a ‘feeder of 
poets’, his gifts were not literary; but G. R. S. Meade, in his preface to a 
reprint of one of his volumes of Plotinus, published in 1914, called him 
‘a wonderful genius and profound philosopher’. 

It is true that the perfected scholarship of our own times demands a higher 
standard of translation than Taylor presents: but what was true of his critics then is 
true of his critics today: though they may know more Greek, he knew more Plato. 


Taylor was more than a scholar, he was a philosopher in the Platonic sense of the 
word. 


The British Society of Aesthetics 
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THE PURIFICATION OF POETRY 


A Note on the Poetics of Ezra Pound’s ‘Cantos’ 


K. T. S. Campbell 


I 


Ezra PounD, as a poet and propagandist, was from the first devoted to 
the concrete vision. This form of words is chosen advisedly; I refer not 
simply to ‘concretion’ but to an experience possessing qualities both of 
vision and concretion, in fusion and in unusual brilliance. The experience 
was paradoxical. If Pound’s ‘realities’ were ‘perceptible to the senses’, 
their world was one of motile and interpenetrating thought. In this world 
we find ‘magnetisms that take form, that are seen, or that border the 
visible, the matter of Dante’s paradiso’. The quality that Pound em- 
phasized above all in his vision was that of radiant light; but this light is 
mystic, Neo-Platonic, Undivided, Intellectual; it is not the light of 
common vision. 

Even in advance of all argument we may suspect that the only light 
which could have appeared to Pound in this fashion was that of art; that 
the aesthetic function had manifested itself to him in a kind of epiphany. 
He himself does not, however, connect this phenomenon primarily with 
art or poetry; instead he links it on the one hand genetically with the 
mystic utterances of Johannes Scotus Erigena, Gemistho Plethon and 
others on the subject of supernal light, and on the other formally with 
linguistic precision. Thus without any seeming conflict we proceed from 
Pound’s inner intuition to the second moment of his characteristic 
dynamic: the outward, severely practical function directly relevant to 
the continued health of the res publica. Confucius, Pound’s principal 
philosophical mentor, stresses the need for outer as well as inner ‘clarifi- 
cation’ in and through a scrupulous employment of language; not only 
must one ‘look straight into the heart’ but one must also ‘act on the re- 
sults’. ‘It is for this reason that the great gentleman must find the precise 
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verbal expression for his inarticulate thoughts.” Political action follows 
naturally: 

TsewLou asked: if the Prince of Mei appointed you head of the government, to 
what wd. you first set your mind? 

Kune: To call people and things by their names, that is by the correct denomina- 
tions, to see that the terminology was exact... . If the terminology be not exact, if 
it fit not the thing, the governmental instructions will not be explicit, if the instruc- 
tions aren’t clear and the names don’t fit, you can not conduct business properly. 
(Guide to Kulchur, page 16.) 


In rendering this orientation into his own conceptual terms (as follows) 
Pound is not content with turning the sober, if recondite admonition of 
a statesman into the wild gesticulations of a demagogue; he introduces 
an idea completely alien to statecraft as such. As might well be expected 
from one who says ‘language’ when he intends ‘art’ or ‘poetry’, Pound 
transforms the originally purely political precept into a battle-cry for use 
in the typically modern contention about the practical usefulness, not of 
philologists, but of men of letters: 


The individual cannot think and communicate his thought, the governor or 
legislator cannot act effectively or frame his laws, without words, and the solidity 
and validity of these words is in the care of the damned and despised litterati. When 
their work goes rotten—by that I do not mean when they express indecorous 
thoughts—but when their very medium, the very essence of their work, the applica- 
tion of word to thing goes rotten, ic. becomes slushy and inexact, or excessive or 
bloated, the whole machinery of social and individual thought and order goes to 
pot. (Literary Essays of Ezra Pound, page 21.) 


It should be observed that the ‘whole machinery’ includes national 
and international financial and monetary apparatus. Pound persists in 
laying about him with the baffling if flaming sword of ‘linguistic preci- 
sion’ in the field of sound money, credit, interest and capital. 

Over against ‘slushiness’ and ‘excess’, Pound sets the Undivided Light 
as a practical goal for persons and states alike. 

We have already the basic materials for a primary understanding of 
the vast series of images which Pound continued to elaborate for nearly 
half a century under the general title of The Cantos; an understanding, 
that is, such as was considered adequate by many former critics over a 
long period of time. The inward intuition of Light and the outward pro- 
gramme of political and financial action form nuclei for groups of 
images whose polarity corresponds to a division of mood and tonality 
fundamental to the entire poem. Pound gathers positive images round 
the intuition of supernal light and juxtaposes them with a negative 
group drawn from historical examples of financial, political and lin- 
guistic malpractice; from these centres depend other images, good and 
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bad respectively. On the one hand good is represented by e.g. the actions, 
words and writings of Malatesta, Jefferson and Mussolini, by the pre- 
sence of the gods and by the blossom of the apricot; on the other hand 
we are given object lessons in evil in images of Pope Pius I, Franz 
Joseph, several Jews (alas), the infernal visions of filth and ordure, Usura, 
‘total unconsciousness’ and so on. So long, then, as we remember that 
our mental constructions are ultimately our own, and must not be con- 
fused with the objective reality of the poem, we should have no great 
difficulty or discomfort in reconciling such apparently heterogeneous 
passages as the following: 
(2) Thus the light rains, thus pours, e lo soleils plovil 
The liquid and rushing crystal 
beneath the knees of the gods. 
Ply over ply, thin glitter of water; 
Brook film bearing white petals. Canto IV 


(b) So I said to the X. and B. Central, 
—you'd say we boss the X. and B. Central?— 
I said: “You buy your damn coal from our mine.’ 
And a year later they hadn’t; so I had up the directors, 
And they said: .. . well anyhow, they couldn’t 
buy the damn coal. 
And next week ole Jim came, the big fat one 
With the diamonds, and he said: ‘Mr Baymont, 
You just must charge two dollars more 
A ton fer that coal. And the X. and B. will 


Take it through us.’ Canto XIX 


Even at a much later stage we shall not be entirely at a loss, although 
the elucidation—and retention—of every reference in the poem is almost 
impossible. For instance, on the second and third pages of Canto 92 
(Faber edition) the tension between the paradisal and infernal levels of 
vision is perfectly discernible. The few readily identifiable images act to 
give the poem the most fluid and lightest of definitions. ‘Omniformis’ 
carries us back not only to the Pisan Cantos but also to the piercing light 
of the early cantos, of V and XXIII in particular; the ‘wings fragile’ 
makes us think of Dionysus and Acoetes in II, and of the ‘Gods float [ing] 
in the azure air’ in II (“Panisks, and from the oak, dryas,/And from the 
apple, maelid,/Through all the wood, and the leaves are full of 
voices . . .’); the reference to ‘four altars at the four coigns of that place’, 
whatever else it refers to, cannot but call to mind the four-fold rebuild- 
ing of the city of Dioce/ Wagadu, surely one of the most poignant images 
of twentieth-century poetry. On the other hand the word ‘lice’, in- 
troducing the darker tonality, does so as a fragment of memory from 
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the hellish abominations of Cantos XIV-XVI. The malignant images of 
usury and death, however, though still present, have lost their pecu- ` 
liarly corrosive power; all are somchow tempered to muted and ghostly 
echoes of the past. The general predominance of resplendent flux con- 
veys the impression that paradisal vision has at last repaid Pound’s efforts 
in these later cantos, as the vision of Aphrodite repaid the blood-rite and 
periplus in Canto I (cf. Hugh Kenner, ‘The Broken Mirrors and The 
Mirror of Memory’). Section: Rock-Drill and Thrones are obviously near 
the summit of the great structure (of the Paradisal/Sienese Mount), even 
if the aged poet cannot now find heart or strength to compose a formal 
ending. Here, like Tom Bombadil, old Pound goes ‘singing out into 
ancient starlight’. 


I 


The approach adumbrated above is satisfactory as far as it goes: the 
trouble begins when we assume, for want of a more fruitful idea, that 
this is the beginning and end of the interpretation of The Cantos, and 
that in some such way we can construct an equivalent for the poem, an 
equivalent that will be easier to understand and better organized than the 
jagged and broken reality of the poem itself. If we make this assumption 
we shall find, of course, that in the end we are being unfaithful to the 
central vision of supernal light which provided Pound, for all his stumb- 
ling, with his original and only dynamic. If we desire an answer to the 
questions of organization, method and meaning in The Cantos, we must 
return to the concept of ‘linguistic precision’ and to the associated ones 
of ‘ideogram’ and ‘abstraction’, which are most important in the 
Poundian scheme. 

For our purposes the most important passage in Pound’s own theo- 
retical writings is the famous one on page 22 of the ABC of Reading 
centred round Pound’s ‘object lesson’ in Chinese methods of defi- 
nition. In relation to this passage and its immediate context, it should 
first be pointed out that Pound clearly means his formulation to be 
of practical value to creative writers as well as to definers, since ‘a lan- 
guage written in this way simply HAD TO STAY POETIC’. Secondly it 
should be understood that Pound’s ideas on the Chinese written character 
are markedly idiosyncratic. The Chinese ideogram is surely a unified 
symbol in which all the elements are physically integrated like, perhaps, 
a monogram; Pound himself demonstrates this on p. 21 where by super- 
ee he makes three Chinese characters meaning respectively 

‘tree’ and ‘sun’ into one: ‘sun tangled in the tree’s branches as at 
ee meaning now the East’. 
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This integration, then, takes place under the control of one ruling idea 
ie. the meaning, such as ‘East’. The union of signs to express ‘sun 
tangled in tree’s branches’, ‘the Orient’, is a beautiful notion—and one 
thoroughly characteristic of the universal symbolic tendency to yoke to- 
gether entirely heterogeneous elements under a new point of view to 
create original meaning, not merely to reflect pre-existing meaning. 
Meanings formed in this way include abstractions in which, to be sure, 
concrete perceptions no longer play a central part, but in which deter- 
minacy is correspondingly sharpened. ‘East’ itself is an abstract notion, 
since one cannot directly perceive ‘Eastness’—but it shines triumphantly 
in and through this collocation of previously unrelated concrete partic- 
ulars which in themselves hereafter lose their importance as separate 
signs. 

Ezra Pound, however, loathed abstraction, because he believed that it 
blurred and annihilated determinacy instead of increasing it. This hosti- 
lity to abstraction is the seemingly most obvious reason for his pre- 
occupation with ideogram, which Pound adopts apparently primarily 
as a means of definition. The ideogrammic method is to be contrasted in 
Pound’s scheme ‘to the method of abstraction or of defining things in 
more and still more general terms’. But if definition that by-passes ab- 
straction is to be predicated of the ideogram, how is this to be done? The 
force of the Chinese character, even as exemplified by Pound himself, is 
so strongly oriented towards integration and consequent abstraction 
that Pound, in order to carry his point, is compelled to cease to abide by 
the normal rules of communication and resort to the procedures of an 
object lesson: 


He [the ‘Chinaman’ is to define red. How can he do it in a picture that im’t painted 
in red paint? 
He pats . . . together the abbreviated pictures of 
ROSE CHERRY 
IRON RUST FLAMINGO 
That, you see, is very much the kind of thing a biologist does (in a very much 
more complicated way) when he gets together a few hundred or thousand slides, and 
picks out what is necessary for his general statement. Something that fits the case, 
that applies in all of the cases. 


What is the effect of the object lesson itself (disregarding the seemingly 
normal discourse surrounding it)? The force of this lesson is not to stress 
the ‘togetherness’ of the items and their unified meaning. Instead, it 
heightens their particularity and disintegration in striking isolation the 
one from the other. Pound may temporarily throw dust in our eyes by 
suggesting that ‘the Chinaman . . . wants to make a picture of a general 
idea’. This, however, is not the picture of a general idea but of four 
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particular items separated from each other as finally as Pound can con- 
trive. The force of the lesson, in so far as it relates to definition, is that 
one may define simply by assembling particular examples without 
troubling to formulate, at least openly, a viewpoint above and beyond 
the particulars themselves, by which they may be seen to belong to- 
gether. This is to define without definition—indeed, to dispense with 
abstraction, and with all simple concrete meaning too, for this latter is 
formed on the same principle as abstraction. Pound has left us with no- 
thing more than the disjecta membra of the idea ‘red’. 

But where does the issue of definition come into this argument at all? 
That definition has relevance to poetry for Pound is shown by his de- 
claration that ‘a language written in this way simply HAD TO STAY 
POETIC’. But how can this be? The short answer is that Pound clearly 
confuses linguistic function with artistic function, and that in attacking 
linguistic and indeed scientific abstraction, he patently believes himself 
to be defending the integrity of poetic concretion. Further: what in fact 
are the ‘abbreviated pictures’ that in this passage ‘the Chinaman puts to- 
gether’? Pound does not state that they are pictures of the objects re- 
presented by the words deployed in his ‘object lesson’; neither does he 
imply that they are pictures of the words themselves, although this might 
be the effect of a very literal reading of his sentence. It is rather as though 
he had determined that the objects themselves were in that moment 
present for the reader—simply because he has mentioned them. This is 
very different from linguistic representation as normally conceived. It is 
as much as to say that Pound here attempts to use English as ‘a com- 
promise for a language of intuition which would hand over sensations 
bodily’. Such’a compromise, as is well known, in the enthusiastic notions 
of Hulme is the ‘visual concrete’ language of poetry (g. Hulme, Specula- 
tions, pp. 134-5). Accordingly we cannot dismiss the merely poetic 
claims of the ideogram without further investigation, as we can its 


claim to ‘linguistic’ or defining precision. 


mH 


One thing should at any rate now be clear: the ideogrammic method, 
whatever its poetic significance, is the method upon which The Cantos 


are organized. 


Then Actaeon: Vidal, 

Vidal. It is old Vidal speaking, 
stumbling along in the wood, 

Dora pue, aia e a eee 
the pale hair of the goddess. 
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The dogs leap on Actacon, 

“Hither, hither, Actaeon,’ 
Spotted stag of the wood; 
Gold, gold, a sheaf of hair, 

Thick like 2 wheat swath, 
Blaze, blaze in the sun, 

The dogs leap on Actacon. 
Stumbling, stumbling along in the wood, 
Muttering, muttering Ovid: 

‘Pergusa ... pool... pool . . . Gargaphia, 
‘Pool . ~ pool of Salmacis’ 

The empty armour shakes as the cygnet moves. 

Canto IV 


Here we have no single meaning clearly stated as an overall concept 
but instead two stories (those of Actaeon and Piere Vidal) which contain 
elements of similarity (metamorphosis, being pursued with hunting 
dogs, subjection to a goddess—Diana or Loba of Penautier), mixed to- 
gether in fragments (‘abbreviated pictures’). 

We now behold the natural consequences of the ideogrammic 
method. Pound’s insistence on presenting the bare particulars underlying 
any meaning entails active suppression of all connected meaning. Neither 
Diana nor Loba are mentioned by name; principal events and a narrative 
alike are missing; mere splinters remain. If we really set ourselves to gain 
knowledge of the fables, we must be prepared for extensive outside 
reading. 

One consequence of the suppression of rational connections is im- 
portant in view of considerations to be submitted in the next section. In 
spite of the suppression, we still have on the pages of Pound’s work a 
seemingly continuous series of printed verses. That this may not have 
been entirely satisfactory to Pound is to be seen in, for example, his dis- 
satisfaction with a ‘column of English type’ (ABC of Reading, p. 22). Yet 
given the present situation, how are we to describe the verse-continuum 
that undoubtedly exists? In this connexion we refer for guidance to the 
Mythical Thought of Ernst Cassirer: 

The linguistic term ‘polysynthetic’ has indeed been applied to the mythical 
imagination, and the term has been explained as meaning that for the mythical 
imagination there is no separation of a total complex into its elements, but that only 
a single undivided totality is represented. totality in which there has been no ‘disso- 
ciation’ of separate factors, particularly of the factors of objective perception and 
subjective feeling (p. 46). 

The moving force of rationality is distinction—by which the con- 
sciousness dams the turbulent flood of perceptions and subdues them to 
itself. What should be thought of discourse in which the means of dis- 
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tinction, the ‘isolating abstraction, which singles out a specific factor in a 
total complex as a “condition” ’, has been removed? Should we not per- 
ceive in it, as Cassirer did in the mythical images which he considered, a 
genuine metamorphosis (strictly so called), with its usual concomitants of 
intense emotion, astonishment and impenetrable mystery? Is the pre- 
sentation of an artificially ‘polysynthetic’ totality what Ezra Pound was 
really aiming at, in his muddled way, with ‘ideogrammic method’— 
rather than any allegedly improved type of definition? Certainly, in the 
example cited above, the one perception that is really cledr to the reader 
is the transformation of Actaeon into Piere Vidal. 


The pines at Takasago 
grow with the pines of Isé! 

The water whirls up the bright pale sand in the 
spring’s mouth 

“Behold the Tree of Visages!’ Canto IV 

All The Cantos are composed on an ideogrammic model. As we read 
on we realize that the wholesale suppression of rational meaning is a 
major objective with Pound—and therefore that we can hardly expect a 
‘design’ in the normal sense of the word, or even a distinguishable begin- 
ning, middle or end. All is grist to Pound’s mill—the accumulated lore of 
mythology, history, Fascist politics, Social Credit economics, literary 
gossip and sackfuls of miscellaneous information—all is greedily sucked 
in and ground exceeding small. The treatment of the letters of Malatesta 
and Thomas Jefferson, or of the Histoire Générale of de Mailla ap- 
proaches collage in austere inaccessibility; blocks of what at first sight 
appears to be intelligible prose are juxtaposed starkly, great care being 
taken that no interconnexion shall appear. The whole structure of mean- 
ing is eroded from within by such techniques as the strategic removal of 
small but important words (e.g. ‘there’ in ‘there are’), fragmentation and 
telescoping of sentences, suppression of vital clauses, intercalation of 
irrelevant material and so on. Other devices for breaking up natural in- 
telligibility include the use of obscure languages and scripts, multitudi- 
nous abbreviations and typographical oddities, unexpected capital 
letters, sudden pauses throwing sentence- and word-rhythm out of 
phase, and emphatic and barbaric slovenliness of speech. Excessive allu- 
siveness and name-dropping are really special cases of the ideogrammic 
method. 

It would, of course, be untrue to say that the poem presents an ap- 
pearance precisely of annihilated meaning. The Cantos still exist; what 
they contain could well be described as skilfully and tragically ruined 
meaning. 
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IV 


As Mr. Stock has recently amply demonstrated, those who attempt as 
it were to repair the ruins are in their turn destroying the characteri- 
stically ravaged essence of the poem, and are as far as ever from under- 
standing it. ‘For their task they possess many notable qualifications, but 
they lack at least one which might be fairly thought to be indispensable, 
namely the ability to distinguish between what The Cantos actually say 
and what they might have said had Pound written a more compre- 
hensible work. They supplement the deficiencies of the former with 
arguments from the latter, which is of their own imagination’ (Noel 
Stock, Reading the Cantos, p. vii). 

Yet Mr. Stock himself goes perhaps a little farther than his evidence 
warrants when in relation to the final lines of Canto LI he says that ‘like 
so many others in the Cantos, they belong to a poem that has never been 
written’ (op. cit., p. 60). We are not yet at the stage of giving up The 
Cantos for lost. Surely Mr. Stock is much more accurate when he des- 
cribes the force constituting The Cantos as ‘not form, only the urge to- 
wards form, or at most the primitive beginnings of it’ (op. cit., pp. 116- 
17). Yet when we leave the realm of logical form we do not thereby sink 
back into nothingness. Even error and chaos possess form. What is the 
principle which informs The Cantos and ideogrammatic method alike? 
Mr. Stock makes no real attempt to answer this question, but rests with 
his awareness of sheer fragmentation. Valuable though this is, we shall 
attempt to go a little farther. But we must first make out the conditions 
which govern the cultural phenomenon of normal poetry; for there is a 
place, in normal poetry, for the meanings which Ezra Pound excludes 
from his verse. It is my contention that The Cantos do not share in the 
conditions of poetry as normally accepted, but go beyond them in such a 
radical and yet predictable manner that they must be seen as exemplify- 
ing a new phase of artistic endeavour, which I call advanced poetry. 

This contention in the first place rests upon the work of the great 
Neo-Kantian philosopher Ernst Cassirer, who enunciated a general 
proposition for art as follows: 

It is characteristic of the aesthetic trend that here the image is recognised purely as 
such, that to fulfill its fimction it need give up nothing of itself and its content. ... 
Since from the outset the aesthetic conscioumess gives itself to pure ‘contemplation’, 
developing the form of vision in contrast to all forms of action, the images fashioned 
in this frame of consciousness gain for the first time a truly immanent signi 


significance. 
They confess themselves to be illusion as opposed to the empirical reality of things; 
bat this illusion has its own truth because it possesses its own Jaw. In the return of 
this law there arises a new freedom of consciousness: the image no longer reacts upon 
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the spirit as an independent material thing but becomes for the spirit a pure expres- 
sion of its own creative power. (Mythical Thought, p. 261.) 


Let us illustrate for poetry with the famous lines of Simonides: 


O stranger, tell the Spartans that we lie here, 
obedient to their orders. 


The central device of this restrained and beautiful epitaph is the “fic- 
tion’ that the dead speak again. This device is patently metamorphic in 
form. On reading the epitaph, however, we do not ride poste-haste to 
Sparta with a fearful tale of meeting the spirits of Leonidas and the Three 
Hundred, like the Sphinx outside Thebes. The Sphinx plunged from the 
rock as soon as her riddle was guessed; the myth was broken like a bubble 
by the pin-prick of rational thought. But Simonides’s epitaph as an 
aesthetic relation can tolerate the contemplation of a rationally reflective 
mind, so corrosive to the mere crude sense of the supernatural. As soon. 
as the possibility of metamorphosis is accepted, then too arises the possi- 
bility of a conceptual, abstract sense of heroism, patriotism, eternal de- 
fence and real immortality. The reader’s understanding, rather than. 
simply his wonder or his fear of the supernatural is engaged. 

Neither the metamorphic nor the conceptual aspects of the image pass 
over into the respective worlds of myth and cognition. Their practi- 
cality is annulled by their coexistence—the metamorphosis appearing in 
a state of ‘psychic distance’ (as Bullough called it) because of the factor of 
reflection, and the understanding in its turn being limited to the function 
of illuminating the metamorphosis, instead of transcending it as it 
normally would do. When we say that the image loses its practical 
aspects we mean that it is not valued in terms of anything else; when it 
loses its ties with the practical world, it stands in its own right and is con- 
templated as such. Thus this function—which could be generally styled 
‘metaphor’—is revealed as a single characteristically aesthetic principle, 
and we perceive that the duality of understanding and metamorphosis, 
which we have established by approaching the function from the two 
separate directions of myth and cognition, is merely a concept of analysis 
showing the ‘reciprocal determination of particular formative factors’ of 
the poetic consciousness, such as Cassirer bids us seek in the pheno— 
menology of all manifestations of the human spirit (op. cit., pp. 11-12). 

This concept of analysis is, indeed, of real value because it reveals to us 
an equivocation in fundamental principle which assumes structural im- 
portance in the self-conscious development of poetry into advanced. 
phase. In normal poetry metamorphosis illuminates and is illuminated by 
the understanding. This is as much as to say that the principles of pure 
concrete form and pure structural thought simultaneously merge with 
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cach other and reveal each other in aesthetic function. But the purity of 
the elements thus fused depends upon their impracticality (or, perhaps, 
‘virtuality’—cf. Langer, Feeling and Form, pp. 45 ff). How impractical 
can a concept of the understanding be? How far can a metamorphosis 
really be separated from its mythic origins? In the Renaissance poets 
often wrote into their poems thorough-going cognitive judgements that 
linked these poems firmly with the worlds of morality and rationality, 
at the same time as confirming the concepts erected upon the metamor- 
phic bases against any possible sceptical commonsense reading. In this 
way, for instance, John Donne wrote 
' Thinke then, my soule, that death is but a Groome, 
_ Which brings a taper to the outward roome, 
Whence thou spiest first a little glimmering hight, 
And after brings it nearer to thy sight: 
Por such approaches doth heaven make in death 
(The Second Anniversary) 


In commonsense the metamorphosis ‘death is but a Groome’ is non- 
sense; if one wishes to show that it has in fact potential rational form by 
erecting on its basis an acceptable concept (that death is merely a transi- 
tional stage on the way to heaven), one must have a confirmatory state- 
ment to reinforce the resultant metaphor: 


Por such approaches doth heaven make in death. 


These prose statements, less indicative of a naive blindness to poetic 
function than of a correct appreciation of the balancing function of 
metamorphosis, are regarded today (still) with puzzled suspicion, asif they 
‘were somehow ‘unpoetic’ (cf. Rosemond Tuve, Elizabethan and Meta- 
physical Imagery, pp. 7, 18 and passim). This puzzlement is itself an in- 
dication of a fundamental change in poetic awareness, dependent on an 
awakening of methodological self-consciousness which ultimately renders 
self-contradictory Cassirer’s statement that in art and poetry ‘to fulfil its 
function [the image] need give up nothing of itself and its content’. For 
if the content of the poetic image and indeed its very substance consist, 
as they do, in its connexions with the practical worlds of cognition and 
myth, then there comes a stage in the self-conscious pursuit of ideally 
aesthetic impracticality when the image itself must disintegrate and perhaps 
in the end vanish. It comes to be realized that the recognition ‘as such’ in- 
volves the recognition ‘as nothing else’ and perhaps, simply, ‘as nothing’. 
Perhaps it may be apposite to recall an image in Cocteau’s film Orphée 
in which a young poet’s latest volume is found to consist of nothing but 
blank pages. But few poets care to go as far as Rimbaud. 

It is now possible to set in context Pound’s declaration that a language 
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written and defining with a complete lack of abstraction ‘simply HAD 
TO STAY POETIC’. Abstraction, in the sense of conceptualization and, in- 
deed, of meaning altogether, was for Pound an intrusion from the 
realms of cognition into the realms of poetry; it was teleologically impure, 
and even if Pound interpreted the telos in the sense of ‘linguistic preci- 
sion’ or of political or financial action, the effect of his orientation was to 
provide us with a new sort of poetry. We must grant, indeed, that 
Pound did not understand the Chinese written character, that he con- 
fused language with poetry and that he used a completely warped ver- 
sion of the theory of ideas. Yet, when all this has been taken into ac- 
count, in the one thing that mattered—poetry—Pound was on the right 
track. For poetry in advanced phase does reject the rational dimension of 


It is upon Pound’s rightness that I should like to dwell for a moment. 
It is not that I quarrel with Mr. Dekker for stating that he sees no design 
in The Cantos; neither do I. What I respectfully disagree with is Mr. 
Dekker’s ‘conviction that the poem, as a poem, is a colossal failure’. 
Seen from the standpoint of a developmental critique of poetry it is a 
colossal and tragic success, fanatically and consistently worked at, to the 
point at which the impassioned creator lost his reason. Mr. Dekker says: 


If Pound does produce his ‘Aquinas-map’, I do not see how ıt could really reveal 
any great formal design in The Cantos; if the design is so thoroughly buried in the 
particulars as to be invisible to all eyes save Pound’s, then it hardly matters. Besides, 
the analogy with Dante’s poem is pointless: useful as the accessory notes and dia- 
grams are, one can perceive the major design of the Commedia without them; for the 
great system is firmly, if not always clearly, implicit in each of the details. Of The 
Cantos this is not and cannot be true. (Sailing after Knowledge, p. 202.) 


An ‘Aquinas-map’ would be just another reduction theory, reducing 
the poem to terms other than those of its own inchoate reality. There is 
no rational design in the poem and an imposed one would be spurious. 
But if we accept this lack of design as necessitated by the negative prin- 
ciple of rational meaning governing advanced poetry, may we not say 
that this principle is immanent in every ideogram, every fractured idea, 
every collocation of fragments in the poem? 

We have already observed that what is left when the power of rational 
distinction is withdrawn from the poetic surface is metamorphosis, the 
‘polysynthetic’ series of transformations which reproduces the mythical- 
religious sense of marvellous obscurity and strangeness. This, with its 
intense aspects of emotion and wonder, is what Ezra Pound has suc- 
ceeded in synthesizing. To appreciate this in The Cantos one must corre- 
spondingly make the deliberate effort of withdrawing one’s rationally 
connective thoughts, and seeing Pound’s fragments with the bright, in- 
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tense, amalgamating vision of the author. Who, doing this, has failed to 
be enthralled by, in particular, the Pisan Cantos, which exhibit the most 
brilliant and poignant emotional pressure in the whole of the poem? 
And is the principle of creation of expressive-metamorphic totalities not 
equally implicit ın every part of the poem? Admittedly, in order to 
allow the impacted fragments to take their maximum effect, like a sun- 
burst or flaring broken glass, one has to take full advantage of the Anno- 
tated Index, and similar aids, as well as to be aware of the peculiar climate 
of ideas in which Pound pursued his eccentric course; this, however, a 
transaction taking place not fully within the poetic reality, in a sort of 
sub-poetic penumbra, confirms that this work is an advanced variety of 
poetry: poetry, even in advanced phase, has to remain attached to sen- 
suous images and real existence—in spite of the sinister example of Rim- 
baud—in order to be contemplated as such. But how, then, is it separable 
from pure myth or propaganda? Of course Ezra Pound’s distinguishable 
purpose is propagandist—but the fact that it is distinguishable as such, 
however faintly, implies something else. The poetic image principle was 
originally a fusion of the principles of metamorphosis and ideation. 
Now, in advanced phase, the ideational aspect of the image is rejected 
and seemingly destroyed. Yet metamorphosis as such cannot make any 
final rational distinction between being and not-being. If the metamor- 
phic dimension of thought rejects ideation for poetic purposes, this re- 
jection is nevertheless incomplete, by reason of the characteristic in- 
ability of the expressive-metamorphic level of thought to create a 
decisively negative category of being (of: Cassirer, Mythical Thought, pp. 
243-5). The ideation hovers, as it were, just beneath the surface, in a sort 
of limbo—unimportant, perhaps, or simply spurious but still implicit. 
Advanced poetry, contemning reason and rational organization, never- 
theless relies for its full effect upon connexions that, were they to appear 
on the surface of the poem (which is its reality), would constitute the 
missing ideation. As Professor Davie says: “The poetic method presses to 
the limit that all truth is in particulars; the mind behind the method is 
thinking in the abstract’ (Ezra Pound, Poet as Sculptor, p. 164). The 
awareness, however vague, of an inhibited realm of ideas controlling the 
ambiguous surface of verse is what preserves The Cantos from sinking 
entirely into the night of chaos and madness, and constitutes its trans- 
poetic reality. 

We agree with Mr. Stock that works of art ‘must have some link, no 
matter how fine or roundabout, with a Jogical world, otherwise the 
mind could not come to terms with them’ (Reading the Cantos, p. 2). But 
we apply this dictum, as Mr. Stock would perhaps not, to The Cantos. 
For the baffling polarity between the explicit world of metamorphosis 
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and the occult world of ideas constitutes the ‘reciprocal determination of 
particular formative factors’, the inner tension of advanced poetry, on 
which rests its continued significance as a true form of human culture. 
Thus too, I believe, The Cantos is a significant poem, although I shall not 
attempt to give an opinion as to its greatness; perhaps ‘greatness’ is not a 
meaningful term in relation to advanced poetry. 

Lozenge of the pavement, clear shapes, 

Broken, disrupted, body eternal, 

Wilderness of renewals, confusion, 


Basis of renewals, subsistence... . 
Canto XX 
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THESE REFLECTIONS emerge from studies in the philosophy of religion. 
A very brief account of their context is necessary in order that this article 
should make independent sense. 

In Christian theology the conception of God as a transcendent indivi- 
dual being, over against the world, has taken some hard critical knocks. 
This has been not only a matter of detecting logical or metaphysical 
difficulties in divine-transcendence doctrines, but also of religious dis- 
satisfaction with the notion of a God ‘out there’, a supernatural agent. 
An individual being, supernatural though he may be, still has the stamp 
of finitude upon him, qua individual: and nothing of the finite and 
limited must (it is argued) be allowed to survive in a religiously adequate 
conception of deity. One way out of the difficulty—one of several—is to 
say: God is not an individual being at all, he is ‘Being-itself’, So Paul 
Tillich, and so too many lesser contemporary theologians. This way of 
speaking has, of course, roots in traditional Christian theology itself. St. 
Thomas Aquinas could call God esse ipsum. Contemporary theologians 
of ‘Being’ also derive a good deal of material from the non-theistic 
speculations of Martin Heidegger, who developed in his later writings a 
quasi-mysticism of Being. 

Nevertheless, British and American analytical philosophy has not seen 
in this theology of ‘Being’ a viable response to their critiques of religious 
discourse. Is the concept of the divine as Being-itself any more logically 
satisfactory than that of God as supernatural individual being? Only if 
the prior concept of ‘Being’ is coherent and meaningful at the various 
levels of its employment. And that is vigorously contested. Since this is 

* This paper was read at the conference of The British Society of Aesthetics at Bedford 
College, London, September 1967. Parts of it were also included in my Stanton Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Retigian at the University of Cambridge, 1966-67. 
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still a preface to my argument, I can sample only a few points fr ae. i 
criticism of the concept—Sidney Hook’s, in his book The i ENE 
Being (1961). 

‘Being’ is, to Hook, a ‘non-cognitive . . . non-communicative, and 
therefore perfectly dispensable term in discourse’. What, he asks, could 
_ be meant by it? Various possibilities are reviewed. First: “Being is not 
identical with spatio-temporal existence’: memories and meanings are 
not spatial. Nor is it identical with the imaginable: sub-atomic particles 
are unimaginable. Independence of the knowing mind? But what of 
pains? they are real enough. . . . Hook argues that no suggested account 
stands up to criticism. Further, it makes no sense to think of Being as an 
essence or universal: at best, to say that something has Being is to say 
that it is a possible object of discourse. The theologians of Being do, 
however, think of it very often in the former way—as a universal. And 
they move from first thinking of it as an elusive predicate or universal to 
thinking of that universal as a ‘separated’ Platonic Form (recall Tillich’s 
talk of ‘participation in Being’). By a final illicit transition Being comes 
to be interpreted in a sufficiently substantial way to become ‘surrepti- 
tiously endowed with the properties of mind’. (For a still more recent and 
trenchant critique, one may consult Alasdair MacIntyre’s article ‘Being’ 
in the Encyclopedia of Philosophy, edited by Paul Edwards.) 

Despite such philosophical criticisms many people find that the lan- 
guage of Being and the theology of God as Being retain considerable 
power. How is this? It is partly because some writers take ‘Being’ as vir- 
tually a synonym for ‘God’; and go on as before—curiously indifferent to 
the fact that the old problems about God will transfer themselves en bloc 
to the new vocabulary. For instance: Being-itself is spoken of as distinct 
from, other to, all entities in the world—as being ‘transcendent’: but as 
not itself another distinct entity—for it is ‘immanent’ as well. Partly— 
and here we reach our main theme—the language retains power because 
it has an aesthetic evocativeness, a range of aesthetic applications, that 
help to make charges of vacuity or incoherence seem implausible and 
make the logical criticisms seem beside the point, even though they are 
not rebutted. We have to acknowledge, that is, a ‘poetry’ of Being, and 
a poetics (several poetics) of Being. 

According to St. Thomas beauty is Being itself, Being considered 
under one of its transcendental aspects. Where ‘we touch a transcenden- 
tal’, writes Maritain—that is, one of those concepts that ‘surpass all 
limits of kind or category, we touch being itself . . > (Art and Scholasti- 
cism, 1930, pp. 30, 32). Gilson writes: the philosopher and ‘the creator of 
plastic forms’ are alike distinctive in that they alone ‘reach an awareness’ 
of the ‘mysterious presence’ of the ‘act of being’ (Painting and Reality, 
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1958, p. 28). Moving to the other and different tradition, Heidegger’s: 
‘Poetry’, we read, ‘is the establishing of being by means of the word’ 
(Existence and Being, 1949, pp. 304 £). 

These ways of speaking suggest many questions and raise many prob- 
lems. I shall consider here only a small selection. Can the concept of Be- 
ing do a useful job or jobs within the field of aesthetics and philosophy 
of art? Does it, for instance, draw attention to any aspects of aesthetic 
experience that otherwise might be overlooked or be expressed less 
memorably? Can it be useful in appraising works of art? How far do the 
aesthetic applications of the concept of Being seem to vindicate the 

meaningfulness and importance of the concept in general, and hence of 
its metaphysical and theological employment? Do these aesthetic appli- 
cations actually vindicate the concept? Or do these applications them- 
selves (or certain of them) tacitly presuppose that the metaphysical diff- 
culties have been overcome? The questions are obviously interrelated. 

Let us begin by asking, with the help of some further specimens, how 
this concept can operate in aesthetics and criticism. 

Here is one context where it operates. R. Jordan, writing in the 
Sewanee Review (1959, p. 22), says: “The poetic act is the act of vision.’ 
... ‘Revelation is a way of seeing. And because it can happen only 
when there is full respect for being and for being as the good, it is also 
an act of love, like wisdom.’ And again: ‘What is needed now is a con- 
version, a “turning towards” objective being’ (Ibid., p. 23). The artist 
must celebrate no mere extension of his own subjectivity; he needs to 
realize the utterly independent being of what he celebrates. The theme 
is taken up in an article by Denis Donoghue in the Hudson Review 
(1961-2, pp. 232 ff), entitled ‘In the Scene of Being’. Donoghue writes 
of ‘this sense of the act-of-being’ which explains much of the endeavours 
of a poet: ‘... we are reminded by Gabriel Marcel . . . that the dynamic 
acknowledgement of Being is the duty of the individual man by virtue 
of his very existence’ (Ibid., p. 245). “The fact of Otherness is a beautiful 
necessity which invites recognition’ (p. 242). More concretely: ‘in 
Charles Tomlinson’s “Cézanne at Aix” the mountain is a mountain, irre- 
ducible, not an ambiguous reflection or extension of the speaker’ (p. 
238). And, in the poem, Tomlinson says of that mountain . . . ‘it is not/ 
Posed. It is.’ To these statements we can add a remark by Gilson on the 
art of still life. “The things that a still life represent exercise only one 
single act, but it is the simplest and most primitive of all acts, namely, to 
be. . . . Always present in that which is, this act of being usually lies 
hidden and unrevealed behind what a thing signifies, says, does or 
makes.’ The objects in the still life have a ‘quiet presence and actionless 
existentiality’ (Painting and Reality, p. 27). 
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In some writers there is a web of connexion between the recognition 
of other-being, respect for it, the celebrating of it in art, the assuming of 
a benedictory stance towards it, and deeming it to be in some sense holy. 
To Hölderlin, for instance, to celebrate the other-being of nature is to 
revere it, to hold it sacred, to hallow it. In the words of one commen- 
tator: ‘Words fall hallowed and hallowing from his lips. His feeling 
for sanctity seems to confer sanctity’ (R. Peacock, Hölderlin, 1938, 
Pp. 153). 

Lastly, to Heidegger the task of art is to overcome what he calls ‘the 
hiddenness’ of Being. To use Heidegger’s own well-known example: a 
Greek temple makes manifest the way its builders (and those who wor- 
shipped in it) saw their world, and oriented themselves towards it. But 
it also makes vivid to the senses the character of the stone out of which it 
is made, its strength and durability, makes vivid the quality of light 
falling upon it, and so on. The ‘world’ of human ‘meanings’ and the 
material, the ‘earth’, are both momentously disclosed in a single revela- 
tion. This achievement is remarkable, since the two tend normally to be 
in tension rather than in harmony. 

The material of the work of art (the stone of the temple) does not 
‘vanish in its usefulness’ as do the materials we make into a tool, instru- 
ment or vehicle (Holzwege, 1950, p. 35). So our relationship with the 
medium changes, becomes no longer purely utilitarian: ‘we arrest all our 
ordinary acting and appraising, knowing and observing’ (Ibid., p. 54). 
These words remind us of Sein und Zeit, where Heidegger analyses and 
deplores the ‘inauthentic’ existence that is consumed in ‘idle chatter’, in 
the preoccupation with the everyday and utilitarian: a ‘dispersed’ exis- 
tence. From all of these men must be recalled to Being itself: in the 
words of the essay “What is Metaphysics?’—recalled to ‘that most 
mysterious of all possibilities, experience of Being’ (Existence and Being, 

. 386). 

i Looking back to owr list of questions, we may say: the notion of Be- 
ing has been given certain functions within aesthetics, and it does help us 
to make some discriminations that need to be made. On the other hand 
these discriminations could doubtless be made in other vocabularies 
also; and we need to remain on the alert in case the vocabulary of ‘Being’ 
has some drawbacks that would make its alternatives more attractive 
and less misleading. 

But among our questions was also this: Have we any reason to think 
that the vocabulary is evaluatively, critically helpful: that it can illu- 
minate the differences between more and less aesthetically rewarding 
objects? Not very strong reason, I suspect. Prima facie the objects re- 
presented in a trite still life may not be distinguishable, simply in respect 
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of their being, from those in a noteworthy painting. Similarly, it will not 
do to say with Gilson: “To make things be and to make them beautiful 
are one and the same thing’ (op. cit., p. 294). For beautiful artefacts must 
be distinguished from artefacts (no less ‘made to be’) that merely clutter 
up the world. All this is ‘prima facie’, for a defender of the vocabulary 
would certainly attempt a reply. The trite still life, he would say, con- 
tains likenesses of objects, representations; but that does not suffice to 
give them Being as he understands it. Likewise the ugly artefacts that 
clutter up the world have not been made (fully, properly) to be. 

Certainly we are at liberty to introduce special senses of words as we 
find convenient: but it is dubiously convenient to use the verb ‘to be’ in 
this double way. The artefacts are (e.g. the pylons exist, or else they 
would not ruin the landscape). They must be judged, nevertheless, to 
lack Being since: “To make things be and to make them beautiful are one 
and the same thing’ and these pylons are not beautiful. This vocabulary 
does not help us to discover wherein the beauty or the ugliness consists. 
So too with the still life. To specify what the objects of the poor still life 
lack is often very difficult. It may be said they lack ‘presence’—with per- 
sonal analogies possibly in mind. Or they are ‘unconvincing’; or ‘con- 
ventionally decorative only’. None of these suggestions is adequate 
either; but they have some power to serve as growing-points for more 
particularized commentary. My point is that we need a richer and more 
flexible vocabulary than the vocabulary of ‘Being’, however ready that 
is to accept redefinition. 

It is possible, however, for a concept to be unilluminating in criticism 
of the arts without being therefore of no value at all in aesthetic theory. 
It may function efficiently enough at some higher-order level, describing 
some very general, formal features of aesthetic attitudes or activities. Yet 
it is interesting to note that the vocabulary of ‘Being’ does not function 
at an exclusively formal level. It is not, as it were, content to remain at 
that level. Recall again, for instance, Gilson on the objects in the still life 
that have a ‘quiet presence and actionless existentiality’ (op. cit., p. 27). 
Note ‘quiet’. Heidegger spoke of arresting our acting and valuing; and in 
‘Hölderlin and the Essence of Poetry’ he speaks of man as coming to rest, 
‘not indeed to the seeming-rest of inactivity and emptiness of thought, 
but to that infinite state of rest in which all powers . . . are active’ 
(Existence and Being, p. 310). 

A writer on Heidegger’s aesthetics (Hans Jaeger, in JAAC, XVI, 
1958-9, pp. 58 ff.) offered some comments on Goethe’s lines ‘Ober 
allen Gipfeln/Ist Ruh. . . > ‘Raub’, he claimed, is ‘Goethe’s name for 
Being, the eternal, ever-present, all-pervading’. Here is the well-known 
poem. . 
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Uber allen Gipfeln O'er all the hill-tops 

Ist Ruh, Is quiet now, 

In allen Wipfeln In all the tree-tops 

Sptirest du Hearest thou 

Kaum einen Hauch; Hardly a breath; 

Die Vdgelein schweigen im Walde. The birds are asleep in the trees: 
Warte nur, balde Wait; soon like these 

Ruhest du auch. Thou too shalt rest. 


Summarizing Jaeger’s comments: the peaks, treetops, etc... . are 
what they are as points of direction toward something beyond them 


that is fundamentally different. The Gipfel do not appear as such, the 
poem starts “Uber allen Gipfeln. . ..” And then immediately that other 
is named: “Ist Ruh.” > We cannot grasp the silence of nature with the 
five senses: we may say ‘it is non-existent’. “The non-existent in existing 
reality is Being. The poem achieves the miracle that we become aware 
- of the presence... of Being...’ (Ibid., pp. 69-70). 

There is both simplicity and complexity to note here. Simplicity, 
since what we are seeing, very obviously, is the persistence in the voca- 
bulary of Being of some of its earliest strands of meaning—there from 
Parmenides onwards—Being as the changeless and eternal, opposed to 
all that is mutable, restless and unstable. Complexity too: for in aesthetic 
writing like Gilson’s, and in Jaeger’s comments on the Goethe poem 
(and not least in the poem itself!) some remarkable ingenuity is dis- 
played in making these strands of meaning manifest through talk about 
particular existents; even although Being is itself held not to be any 
particular existent, and although it cannot therefore be nee out or 
identified as an object of discourse, as existents can. 

Consider, then, this sampling of aesthetic deployments of the concept 
of Being. Some deployments are unsuccessful, like the use of “Being’ as 
a key term in evaluative criticism of the arts. But others are undoubtedly 
more successful. We have seen the term involved in at least some intelli- 
gible communication. Now can we also see in these successful applica- 
tions a way towards some kind of general rehabilitating of the concept— 
and perhaps over a wider field than the distinctively aesthetic? This 
would be a tempting but unwarranted conclusion. We have certainly 
noted some quite innocent and useful tasks the vocabulary of Being is 
able to perform—characterizing the poet’s task as the celebrating of 
what objectively is: jerking the reader into a non-exploitatory and con- 
templative stance. But the conclusion goes much farther than it is en- 
titled to go. A concept may function well enough in certain contexts, 
and be suggestive or evocative. Yet it may contain hidden incoherences 
none the less. For all we know, Being may be such a concept. To put it 
more picturesquely: even though the ‘quest for Being’ carries one 
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through moments of aesthetic experience that are rewarding in them- 
selves, the quest may still have no terminus, no telos. Heidegger, for 
one, has been notoriously and significantly unsuccessful in characterizing 
Being as the telos. We learn nothing when he tells us, for instance, that 
Being is ‘constant presentness’ (Finfulhrung in die Metaphysik, p. 154). But 
again, would that matter? Would it matter, from the point of view of 
aesthetics, if the goal were in fact incoherent or illusory? In one way it 
would. To the extent that, say, Gilson’s and Heidegger’s accounts of 
painting and of poetry derive their momentousness from the claim that 
“Being is revealed’, ‘unveiled’, through the arts, this momentousness 
must be jeopardized, if the metaphysical claim turns out to be ill- 
founded. Philosophical analysis surely does affect ‘first order’ com- 
merce with the arts in this sort of way, despite recent orthodoxies that 
have sought to insulate the one from the other. I want to suggest that, 
far from vindicating the concept or concepts of Being, it is only if these 
are already taken as independently vindicated that they can do their full 
work in at least the more ambitious of the aesthetic applications. 

We may freely admit that personal existence is impoverished if it is 
sunk in the stereotyped, dispersed in the practical tasks of everyday, 
trivialized in idle chatter. We may, that is, endorse Heidegger’s general 
critique of the ‘inauthentic’ and at least some of the features of the 
‘authentic’. Likewise we can accept what he says of the shift from a 
utility-view of a material (where it ‘vanishes in its usefulness’), to the 
very different view we have of it as a medium in a work of art. We can 
accept all this, however, and still reject Heidegger’s mysticism of Being, 
on the strength of criticisms like Hook’s and MacIntyre’s. We may 
aesthetically contemplate objects qua objects, not qua instruments— 
contemplate them qua beings, if you like. We may gain access through 
works of art to the otherwise veiled ‘world’ of temple-worshippers, and 
come to a vivid realization of the stone from which the temple is 
fashioned. But from none of this does it follow that what is ultimately 
disclosed is one, that it has the unity and determinateness implied (even 
if obscurely) by the word ‘Being’ in its quasi-mystical senses. 

Critical comments like these may seem beside the point to someone 
who is deeply impressed by the mysticism of Being. To see what move- 
ment of the mind is involved in such a mysticism, we can profitably turn 
back for a moment to Jaeger’s account of Goethe’s poem: it makes that 
movement very clear. The hill-tops, we recall, and the treetops were 
there to bring out the ‘Is quiet’ by contrast. We cannot grasp the silence 
of nature with the senses. “The non-existent in existing reality is Being.’ 
And so on. What the poem offers—and what a great deal of discourse 
about Being offers—is first of all an invitation, an invitation to perform 
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a series of negatings of movement, of sound, of inquietude of mind. In 
this there can be of course nothing for the most critical philosopher to 
complain about. Complaint is in order only if the invitation and the re- 
sponse to it are metamorphosed into metaphysical dogma. But in fact 
the bias of the language of ‘Being’ makes this transformation virtually 
inevitable. What makes it so hard to resist is not just the grammar of the 
verb ‘to be’, the handiness of the verb-noun ‘Being’ (and of an upper- 
case initial). The invitation, as I have been calling it, and the movement 
of the mind in response to it, remind one of certain mystical disciplines, 
disciplines that urge a suspending of utilitarian attitudes and ordinary 

ven of basic categorizing of the elements of experience, as 
a condition for, and a way into, mystical experience. Although there are 
great logical difficulties in interpreting such experience as cognitive, it 
can be very hard for the experiencer to resist such an interpretation. The 
vocabulary of ‘Being’ now offers him further encouragement: for it 
suggests that when he has read away all the perceptible features of what 
is before him its Being, or its participation in Being, yet remains as an 
object for awesome apprehension or glimpsing. It suggests: but it cannot 
show. The experience may make one impatient with the difficulties of 
logic here, but it cannot remove or lighten them. 

Last of all, I want to quote yet again, but at slightly greater length, 
Gilson’s remarks on still life paintings (op. cit., p. 28), and two sentences 
from a later chapter in Painting and Reality (p. 299): 

... the things that a still life represents exercise only one single act, but it is the 
simplest and most primitrve of all acts, namely, to be. Without this deep-teated, 
quiet, and immobile energy . . . nothing in the world would move, nothing would 
operate, nothing would exist. Always present to that which is, this act of being usually 
lies hidden, and unrevealed, behind what the thing ngnifies, says, does or makes. 
Only two men reach an awareness of its mysterious presence: the philosopher . . . 
and the creator of plastic forms. 

He who sincerely exposes himself to creative art . . . will know the exhilarating 
feeling of finding himself in contact with the closest analogue there is, in human 
experience, to the creative power from which all the beauties of art as well as those 
of nature ultimately proceed. Its name is Being. 

As in Heidegger, so in Gilson. The use of the vocabulary of “Being’ 
legitimately and unproblematically to describe certain aesthetic attitudes 
and experiences shades into a much more problematic and dubious use. 
The objects in the still life are not engaged in this or that particular acti- 
vity: they are ‘therefore’ exercising purely the ‘act of being’. This act be- 
comes, as it were, the ticking-over of a ‘quiet and immobile energy’, 
without which ‘nothing in the world would move . . . operate... 
exist’. It is the introduction of the word ‘energy’ that saves that sentence 
from complete triviality. Without it, we should have the sentence, 
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“Unless things have being, are, things cannot move, operate, exist’. 
Once again, a rewarding aesthetic attitude has been metamorphosed into 
the alleged discovery of a ‘mysterious presence’, a mysterious ‘act’. And 
one has to say, illogically metamorphosed. Whatever Being is, it cannot 
be an act. In order to be able to act, a thing must already be. Acting pre- 
supposes being. As for ‘energy’, despite the rescue-work it does in the 
sentence its introduction here needs justification. Being is not an activity 
that consumes energy, as changing or resisting change consumes energy. 
For entities to maintain a particular state all sorts of causal conditions are 
necessary, some known to us, some not. But that is not to say. that they 
require also a single, mysterious super-condition, the continuing of the 
supply of “Being’—as if that were a kind of ontological fuel. 

Justification, in some measure at least, can come only through making 
explicit and defending the doctrine of divine creation and sustaining that 
lies just below the surface, as Gilson’s last-quoted words made quite 
clear. How otherwise could it be maintained that a single energy, a single 
power, the manifestation of a single creativity, is disclosed by the con- 
templating of objects simply as ‘being’? The being of things has now 
been transformed into their being made-to-be: the maintenance of them 
by constant divine activity and energy. This is to say that we are entitled 
to affirm all that Gilson wants to affirm about the still-life objects only 
if the doctrine of divine creation is logically in order and is true, and if 
the Creator God can be identified meaningfully with Being itself. But to 
meet these conditions we should have to overcome the difficulties in the 
notion of divine agency (mentioned at the very start of this article), and 
to show that the logicians’ strictures on ‘Being’ were unjustified. My 
present concern, however, is simply to show that all this is presupposed, 
and thus that if the logical criticisms of the concept of Being in its meta- 
physical employment were merited, its aesthetic employment could not 
by itself do the full work of rehabilitation. 

If we cannot accept these presuppositions, that does not mean, again 
and to conclude, that we always are guilty of unreasonableness when- 
ever we respond to the ‘poetry’, or assent to the aesthetics, of ‘Being’. 
As we have seen, these do operate on some non-speculative levels that no 
philosophical criticism can assault. But at other levels where some of 
those presuppositions are present and are crucial to the effect intended, 
our response, if unguarded, may be immoderate. 


ON DISPUTES ABOUT THE 
ONTOLOGICAL STATUS OF A ' WORK 
OF ART 


Joseph Margolis 


PHILOSOPHICAL ADVANCES sometimes take the form of a recasting of our 
questions. I should like to argue in the spirit of such gains against the 
admission, within a set of familiar and fruitful questions, of the well- 
worn question of the so-called mode of existence of a work of art. The 
phrase appears, notably, in Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Literature. I 
hold that whatever we may hope to clarify by answering the question of 
a work of art’s mode of existence we may clarify more effectively by 
answering a set of related questions; also, that there are assignable 
reasons for thinking that the predictable range of would-be answers 
invariably leads to paradox and mystification. And I cite Wellek and 
Warren’s own solution as a dreadful warning against future enthusiasts: 


The work of art... . appears as an object of knowledge sui generis which has a special 
ontological status. It is neither real (like a statue) nor mental (like the experience of 
light or pain) nor ideal (like a triangle). It is a system of norms of ideal concepts 
which are intersubjective. They must be assumed to exist in collective ideology, 
changing with it, accessible only through individual mental experiences, based on 
the sound-structure of its sentences.® 

The force of an argument of the sort I have in mind depends on re- 
minders of relatively non-controversial truths about works of art drawn 
together for the sake of their bearing on the asking of the critical ques- 
tion. For example if someone were to claim that works of art are physi- 
cal objects—citing stone sculptures to give point to his claim—his view 
could easily be shown to be wanting by the mere mention of fiction. 

In general, speculation about the mode of existence of a work of art 
has, like speculation about so many other cognate questions, oscillated 
between the poles of materialism and idealism. The alternatives, I may- 
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remind you, have appeared in one of the most focused accounts in the 
English language, in Collingwood’s The Principles of Art, as the views of 
art as craft and of art as imagination. Without subscribing to Colling- 
wood’s own thesis and argument, I think we do quite readily concede in 
a non-controversial way what it is he insists on, in declaring that: ‘The 
work of art proper is something not seen or heard, but something 
imagined.” For he does not by this wish to deny (a paradox he avoids) 
that one does listen to music, hear the sounds that music requires; he 
wishes to insist only that ‘there is something else which he must do as 
well’4 His own interest of course is to amplify his own theory of 
imagination; but independently of this I think we all agree that the 
appreciation of a work of art is relatively ‘remote . . . from the specialism 
of its sensuous basis’.6 Materialism of all sorts founders because the de- 
veloped range of comments that we allow in our discourse about works 
of art simply cannot be construed coherently as comments about 
material objects (that is, about works of art construed as nothing more 
than material objects). This is not to say that reference to material ob- 
jects is not crucial to our discourse about art; it is only to say that a work 
of art is not simply a kind of material object. For instance if in speaking 
of a certain painting I must address myself to symbols that are in the 
painting, then although I cannot of course ignore the coloured pigments 
of the painting, I surely cannot construe the painting—which contains 
symbols in some irreducible way—as merely a material object. That is, 
in speaking about the symbols in a painting (we say that) one is speaking 
about the painting itself and not about something else (as if, say, the work 
of art never was or contained symbols as proper ‘parts’ of itself but 
might, in some special setting, serve also as a symbol). 

This (and similar considerations) illustrates the permanent hold that 
idealists have over materialists in theorizing about the mode of existence 
of a work of art. On the other hand, returning to Collingwood to com- 
plete our preliminary story, we must admit—again, non-controver- 
sially—that we do talk about works of art and in doing so are empha- 
tically not talking about anyone’s mind, either the artist’s or that of 
whoever appreciates the work of art. Collingwood, it will be remem- 
bered, in countering the theory that art is craft held that a composer may, 
for example, sing or play or write his music down in order to ‘make it 
possible for others to get into their heads the same thing which he has in 
his’* And he meant by this that the real work of art (being a work of 
imagination) is made in the mind and exists in the mind and may in fact 
exist in the mind of the listener just as it does in the mind of the com- 
poser. But it seems anomalous to hold that in talking about a work of 
art we are somchow talking about something in the mind of the artist 
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or something in the mind of the listener. We want to hold that in talking 
about a work of art we are talking about a public object; and our para- 
digms of public objects are, precisely, material objects. This (and similar 
considerations) illustrates the permanent hold that materialists have over 
idealists in theorizing about the mode of existence of a work of art. But 
to say this is not to suppose that a theory of art can convincingly avoid 
reference to the work of our imagination—as if it were something other 
than the work of art, something that stands in an external relationship to 
the work of art. For instance when we speak of an interpretation of a 
work of art we are not speaking of something added to a work of art— 
intact, so to say, without an interpretation; we are speaking rather of 
what often must be supplied in order to be able to speak of a work of 
art at all, that is in a reasonably adequate account of its properties. 

As I see the matter, then, the difficulty in construing works of art as 
material objects is simply that much of what we say about works of art 
—as, in some important sense, descriptive of, or very nearly or in sub- 
stantial part descriptive of, works of art—could not coherently be said 
about material objects. As I have already remarked, symbols for in- 
stance, which often form ‘part’ of a work of art, cannot be supposed to 
be a property or state or condition or disposition or ‘part’ of a material 
object. Correspondingly, the difficulty in construing works of art as 
ideal objects of some sort is simply that we do wish to speak of works of 
art as public objects and address ourselves to the properties of these public 
objects—for instance, with respect to paintings, to their actual coloured 
pigments which are in no one’s head, which cannot be (as Collingwood 
holds) “accessories of the real work’.’ The upshot is a stalemate, a stale- 
mate that is not resolvable in terms of the extreme alternatives men- 
tioned. 

But if we consider more carefully why we speak of a work of art as of 
a kind of object which, having (therefore) the curious properties that we 
must assign to it, must have a curious ‘mode of existence’, we find that 
we can disallow this way of speaking without any philosophical losses 
whatsoever. I do not mean to say by this that examination will show that 
a work of art is not an object of some sort (but something else); I mean to say 
rather that an examination of works of art will show that there are 
philosophically more illuminating ways of speaking of works of art than 
as objects or as something properly contrasted with objects (for instance, 
properties or states of objects). But the thesis needs to be argued. 

I should say that the principal reasons we speak about works of art as 
objects, in the aesthetic context, concern facilitating our critical and 
appreciative exchanges.® Here there seem to be at least two distinct con- 
cerns that are thereby serviced. One bears on reference or identification 
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—on what it is we are speaking about; and the other bears on justifica- 
tion or defence—on whether what we are saying about a particular work 
is so or is plausible. Now I claim that if a philosophical account of both 
these considerations may be satisfactorily provided without invoking 
the problem of the mode of existence of a work of art—and I claim that 
this can be done—the need to construe a work of art as a particular kind 
of object (and with it the need to answer the question of the mode of 
existence of such an object) can be usefully and economically denied. 

The relationship between these two issues, reference of critical com- 
ments and justification of critical comments, is itself instructive. For al- 
though our critical comments will understandably range over whatever 
we take to be aesthetically relevant to works of art, the way in which 
we secure the identification and re-identification of what it is we are 
talking about need not itself be particularly responsive to aesthetic con- 
siderations. For example, it is, I submit, altogether reasonable to identify 
the sculpture we are talking about by identifying the block of marble it 
was cut from or the block of marble talking about which in a certain 
way counts as talk about the sculpture in question. But in saying this we 
need not suppose that locating the marble block in some space (say, in 
the Frick Museum) is itself aesthetically relevant in any way whatsoever 
to a discussion of the properties or merits of the sculpture. On the con- 
trary, it is reassuring in a certain sense that identifying that with which 
we might be engaged in critical controversy is itself relatively in- 
dependent of such controversy. If, for example, what it is we are speaking 
about might depend in a crucial way on which interpretation or assess- 
ment we subscribe to, we should find ourselves in a hopeless muddle 
respecting questions of defence and justification—and, in fact, respecting 
questions of taste altogether. 

I have elsewhere argued’ that, consistently with the distinction be- 
tween the two issues mentioned and employing a certain use of the type- 
token distinction, we can for the various arts specify conditions on which 
we identify the particular works of art we are speaking about. I insisted 
that we identify works of art in quite different ways among the different 
arts—for example (quite roughly speaking), we identify a musical com- 
position by reference to a musical score, although no one supposes that 
music in an aesthetically relevant sense is merely a musical score; and we 
identify a painting by identifying a certain piece of canvas, although no 
one supposes that the properties that may serve to identify that canvas 
need to be relevant to an aesthetic appreciation of the painting itself. In 
fact the advantage of this way of securing the reference or identification 
of the particular work of art about which we are disputing is not merely 
that our dispute is thereby referentially grounded but also that we do not 
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foreclose on disputes within the theory of criticism, on what, that is, may 
be claimed to be a relevant aesthetic consideration in the discussion of 
fine art. Also, of course, if the account of reference or identity is allowed 
to stand (or even if it is adjusted along comparable lines), we should have 
serviced one of the most important questions respecting works of art and 
critical discourse about works of art without considering at all (and without 
needing to consider) what kind of an object a work of art is or what mode of 
existence such an object might be said to have. 

But having secured the reference of critical comments about works of 
art, we still face the question of what sorts of comments are aesthetically 
eligible and of how such sorts of comments are defended and justified. I 
do not wish to deny that theories about the nature of fine art are relevant 
here: of course they are. But I should say that a reasoned account of 
what sorts of remarks are eligible—for instance descriptions, analyses, 
comparisons, interpretations, expressions of preference, appraisals, 
value judgements, verdicts—may be provided without at all raising as an 
independent question the question of what kind of entity a work of art 
is, what mode of existence may be ascribed to it. What we must notice 
here is the following: we attribute properties to a work of art and we 
interpret, appreciate, and evaluate works of art; we relate all of these 
critical activities to the work of art, to it, but (as we have seen) we secure 
the identity of a particular work in question by securing the identity of 
something (a block of stone or a musical score, say) on which the work 
in question depends in a definite way. Works of art are, so to say, the 
logical subjects of aesthetically relevant comments, but in any sense in 
which we refer to works of art ostensively as opposed to merely gram- 
matically we refer to objects like blocks of stone and musical scores— 
such reference being completely adequate for the purposes of aesthetic 
discourse. And if this is so, then it makes no difference at all how we 
decide the question of the relevance of particular sorts of critical com- 
ments; that is, the question does not bear at all on, and does not pre- 
suppose a resolution of, the question of the mode of existence of a work 
of art. 

Let me make the force of this a little clearer. Imagine that we read 2 
baffling novel, a novel in which we readily mark out the individual sen- 
tences of the story and even in a perfectly straightforward sense under- 
stand the literal meaning of what we are reading. We often ask ourselves 
under such circumstances what it all means or what the novel means. 
And what we request by'the question is an interpretation, a way of con- 
struing the action of the novel, such that what we have read may be said 
to have a certain significance and coherence catching up all the details of 
the novel in a way that compares favourably with the organization of 
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more explicit stories and in a way that we take to be plausibly imputed 
to the story before us. It is clear that we often feel called on to attempt to 
interpret novels in this way and even works of art of other kinds. From 
our present point of view all that we need consider is that the question 
whether to allow or disallow interpretation as being aesthetically rele- 
vant to critical discourse about works of art may be treated quite in- 
dependently of what has been called the mode of existence of works of 
art; in fact what we decide might very well be read back, if we wished, 
into a statement of the kind of entity a work of art is. An examination 
of the critical literature might, for instance, persuade us that we cannot 
draw a very sharp line between those statements that merely describe 
works of art and those statements that interpret (however reasonably) 
works of art beyond the limits of their describable features. Also, along 
the same lines, we may be persuaded that if one comprehensive and 
satisfactory interpretation is provided for a given work of art—the 
alleged work of art not being fully understood or appreciated as a 
work of art without such interpretative invention—we cannot, in prin- 
ciple, foreclose on the possibility of alternative and comprehensive 
interpretations of the same work that may not even be mutually com- 
patible.t° But if the coherence imputed to works of art cannot be 
straightforwardly said to be found in these works in a sense in which they 
may merely be described, and if a work of art cannot be seen as a work 
of art without seeing such coherence, and if alternative and even incom- 
patible accounts of such coherence may be defensibly given of the same 
work of art, what, we may ask, is the ontological status of a work of 
art? 

It is, of course, conceivable that if it were determined that a work of 
art had this or that kind of ontological status, it would be inappropriate 
to entertain critical comments of certain sorts that purport to be about a 
particular work. Por example, if a work of art were an intact entity of 
some sort, such that so-called interpretations of the work (which may 
well be construed as descriptions of a certain sort) would, to the extent 
that they are supposed to be true about the work (however incomplete 
in relevant respects they may be), converge toward some ideally com- 
prehensive and internally coherent interpretation of that work. Monroe 
Beardsley, for instance, in speaking about an ‘aesthetic object —and for 
Beardsley an ‘aesthetic object’ is a ‘perceptual object""—offers as a 
critical postulate: ‘If two presentations of the same aesthetic object have 
incompatible characteristics, at least one of them is illusory." Beardsley 
means by ‘presentation’ the aesthetic object ‘as experienced by a parti- 
cular person on a particular occasion’ and in the context of his discus- 
sion he means this term to apply to aesthetic objects that ‘are visual, 
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auditory, or verbal’.* The result, we may suppose, is that incompatible 
musical interpretations as well as incompatible interpretations of a given 
piece of literature cannot be jointly defended as true of the same ‘aesthe- 
tic object’. Beardsley is drawn to conclude that Toscanini’s and Furt- 
wangler’s performances of Beethoven’s D Minor Symphony cannot be 
performances of the same symphony, that ‘the name of a symphony is not 
the name of a single aesthetic object’. The trouble is, precisely, that we 
wish to know whether (in Beardsley’s terms) the performances provide 
us with ‘true’ accounts of, or the ‘veridical’ properties of, the work: the 
question is disallowed merely because of some ontological analogy that 
is supposed to hold between works of art and so-called ‘perceptual 
objects’. 

If we allowed as aesthetically relevant the question of the defensi- 
bility of incompatible musical and literary interpretations (without 
supposing that these are interpretations of quite the same sort), we 
should have to dismiss all ontological models that (like Beardsley’s) rule 
the question out solely on the grounds of remaining consistent with the 
model. If we scan critical practice, therefore, we shall address ourselves 
to the various kinds of judgements that are made by considering the 
methodological features of their defence; but if we proceed by con- 
structing antecedent ontological models of the kind of entity a work of 
art is, we shall be forced to rule against otherwise aesthetically admis- 
sible judgements, we shall be forced to adopt some critical postulate like 
the one Beardsley himself puts forward. For on no view of the charac- 
terization of an entity are we going to be able to hold that incompatible 
characterizations may be rendered of the same entity and jointly de- 
fended as admissible characterizations of that entity. Theorists like 
Beardsley proceed by asking: If works of art are such and such sort of 
entity, what kinds of critical claims are admissible? I am proposing— 
and, I might add, I insist on emphasizing that in doing philosophy this 
way I am proposing or recommending how to construe works of art, not 
claiming to have discovered what they are—I am proposing that priority 
be given to the analysis of runs of standard critical comments and judge- 
ments rather than to a would-be frontal analysis of the ontic nature of 
works of art. At best a theory about the mode of existence of a work of 
art will simply collect our antecedent findings about the criticism of 
works of art. But if it can do no more than that, it may be safely dis- 
missed. 

Finally I should like to stress very briefly the fatal difficulty involved 
in construing a work of art as an entity of some ontologically distinct 
sort. If what has been said about the interpretation of a work of art holds 
—that, in principle, incompatible interpretations may be defended cri- 
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tically and that often, because of the puzzling nature of particular works, 
we cannot characterize a work of art as such without reference to some 
defensible interpretation by means of which its structure as a work of 
art may be exhibited—then the properties or features that interpretations 
impute or ascribe to works of art cannot, for logical reasons, be con- 
strued as the native, describable properties or features of such works. And 
if they cannot and if nevertheless we are characterizing (and often must 
thus characterize) particular works of art by so speaking, we cannot 
speak of such works as entities in any way that bears a close resemblance 
to the way in which we speak of physical entities and the like. 

But, of course, the fatal flaw is no more than a conditional flaw. We 
face, implicitly at least, an antecedent decision about how to proceed 
with philosophical questions. 
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AESTHETIC RESPONSES" 
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IN THE symposium on Wittgenstein and Problems of Objectivity in Aesthetics 
{reported in the Society’s Journal of April 1967) interest was shown in 
Wittgenstein’s remark that aesthetic responses are directed. The refer- 
ence was to passages in the Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics, Psy- 
chology and Religious Belief (delivered in Cambridge in 1938 and pub- 
lished by Blackwell under the editorship of Cyril Barrett in 1966). 

“We have here a kind of discomfort’, said Wittgenstein with reference 
to an aesthetic judgement, ‘which you can call “directed” e.g. if I am 
afraid of you my discomfort is directed’ (Lectures, p. 14). And from the 
context it is clear that he is contrasting ‘directed’ discomfort with dis- 
comfort of the kind that may be due to indigestion. 

At first one might be tempted to comment: ‘How odd that Wittgen- 
stein should make a point so obvious, almost banal.’ As early as 1912 
G. E. Moore, who was at that time lecturing at Cambridge on Psycho- 
logy, spent the best part of a term hammering the James-Lange theory 
of emotion. His final argument was: “No sensation can constitute an 
emotion. Emotions are essentially directed. If I am afraid, I am afraid of 
something or some one. If I am angry I am angry with someone or 
angry about something.’ Moore had got this point from Stout, who had 
been influenced by Brentano’s thesis that “objective reference’ is distinc- 
tive of mental, psychical or psychological phenomena. ` 

Wittgenstein must have heard Moore make this point. He may well 
have been acquainted with Stout’s view and almost certainly he knew 


* If anyone should be looking for evidence of current activities of some philosophical 
Zeitgeist, they might find what they want in the recent revival of interest in Brentano’s ideas 


and Professor Wollheim’s Presidential ee erate ee re re 
offered as a brief footnote to these discussions, 
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about Brentano. Why had he waited until 1938 to repeat this observa- 
tion? The answer, of course, is that he was not just repeating Brentano, 
Stout or Moore. He was making a new point. What was new is not at 
all clearly stated in these rather rambling conversations, but it can be 
seen by some of the contextual remarks and by noting points he was to 
make later. After all, the conversations reported took place in 1938 and 
their significance derives largely from developments in his philosophical 
thinking in the following years. 

Brentano’s doctrine has been widely interpreted as presupposing 
philosophical dualism, with the assumption that the directedness to 
which he referred was a distinctively ‘mental’ kind of directedness, that 
reference to an object was the reference of a mind to an object which 
need have no physical existence. Neither Stout nor Moore was com- 
mitted to the Cartesian Dualism, but their use of the concept of directed- 
ness had not at that time been clearly disentangled from the dualistic 
background of their philosophical utterances. The significance of Witt- 
genstein’s remark about directedness is seen if taken in the context of his 
statement that aesthetic responses are not usually expressed in such ver- 
bal form as: “This is beautiful.’ They are more typically expressed in a 
gesture. Sir Herbert Read makes a similar point somewhere in describing 
the expression of surprisé and delight contained in the gasp of a casual 
visitor to an art gallery when his attention is arrested by an outstanding 

icture. 
P A gesture such as cocking a snook is about as directed a response as any 
response can be. It is simpler and more easily understood than any of its 
verbal equivalents. 

The passage in which Father Barrett appears to be quoting Wittgen- 
stein (pp. 160-1 in the report of the symposium) is set out typographi- 
cally as if it were a continuous quotation from the lectures. It is in fact a 
condensed reproduction of several passages. One of these reads: ‘If I look 
at a picture and say, “What’s wrong with that,’ then it is better to say 
that my feeling was directed, and not that my feeling has a cause... .” In 
point of fact this is not an established bit of authentic Wittgenstein. It 
occurs in a footnote recording a variation in the notes of Rush Rhees. 
But whether this passage is authentic Wittgenstein or authentic Rush 
Rhees, it is of very great interest and importance in itself. ‘If I look at a 
picture and say, etc., then it is better to say that my feeling has direction, 
and not that my feeling has a cause... .’ But why better? And why 
should these two accounts of the matter be set in opposition? Both 
statements require elucidation and it may well be that the elucidation of 
each can contribute to the elucidation of the other. 

In the simplest, plainest sense of the term ‘directed’ this is a matter of 
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physical orientation. A man directs his movements or his gaze towards 
the north, south, east or west. He faces that to which his movement is 
directed. As a characteristic gesture an accusing finger is pointed at the 
person accused. In cocking a snook the fingers are extended in the direc- 
tion of the person to whom the snook is cocked. Once directedness is 
seen in gestures it is seen in an immense variety of forms of behaviour, 
even much simpler forms of behaviour. A dog barks at an intrusive cat 
or at the postman. It barks in the direction of the cat or the postman. 

Though directedness is primarily a physical phenomenon, it is not 
merely physical. Brentano may, indeed, have got something when he 
suggests that directedness is characteristic of mental or pyschological 
facts. It is possible to point in the direction of a man behind whom is a 
church spire beyond which is the pole star. What is pointed at is what- 
ever it is ‘intended to draw attention—to’. A signpost which directs a 
traveller to London, Oxford or Cambridge is set up as a human contri- 
vance. If the post is blown down by a gale so that one of its arms points 
towards the centre of the earth, no traveller is likely to be misled. It has 
ceased to ‘give direction’ or ‘be directed’ in the important sense of these 
phrases. There are many ways in which a response can be directed. These 
are indicated by many of the prepositions used with the verbs and ad- 
jectives by which responses are described. 

A dog may listen to the sounds of his masters’ footsteps. It may listen 
for these footsteps. It will bark at a cat and it will bark for a bone. We can 
be angry or annoyed about something, angry or annoyed with somebody 
and we can be angered by someone or something. Two kinds of directed- 
ness are indicated by the statement: “X is angry with Y about so and so.’ 
Many forms of directed activity are described as goal-directed. Again, in 
simpler cases the goal is situated in a certain direction but the expression 
is extended to cover goals or objectives with no specific focus or direc- 
tion from the position of the agent. In chess, for example, activity is 
directed to producing checkmate, which goal may be attained in any 
square of the chess board. In this extended sense of goal-directedness any 
conceivable situation can become a goal to which activity can be 
directed. 

There are clearly cases in which an object to which an activity is 
directed can be described as a cause or the cause of the activity in ques- 
tion. When a dog barks at a cat the cat is what makes the dog bark. It is 
the cause or an essential part of the cause of the dog’s barking. When the 
dog is listening to the sound of footsteps the footsteps can sometimes be 
the cause (or part of the cause) of its attention. When a snook is cocked 
at anyone that person could be described as part of the cause of this act. 
Equally clearly.there are cases in which what the activity is directed to is 
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not the cause of the activity in question. When the dog is listening for his 
masters footsteps which may later be heard, the footsteps listened for can- 
not be identified with the cause of the dog’s listening. There may be, in 
certain circumstances, footsteps which are listened for which will never 
be heard. When someone believes in fairies or is afraid of ghosts, fairies can- 
not be described as a cause of the belief nor ghosts as causes of fear if 
neither fairies nor ghosts exist. Wittgenstein’s reluctance to say that that 
to which an action or response is directed is the cause of that action or 
response arose in part from his disposition to treat physical or mechanical 
connexions— ‘levers, chains, cogwheels’—as providing the paradigm of 
all causal explanation if not the only legitimate type of causal explana- 
tion. He concedes in a fashion that there are psychological explanations, 
but those which he so describes are in general not so much psychological 
as neurological or physiological. The paradigm of a psychological ex- 
planation is one of the Freudian type, as when dreams or misperceptions 
or beliefs are explained in terms of wish. 

There are many uses of the word ‘cause’, many sorts of causal ex- 
planation. Sometimes a thing or a person in itself is described as the 
cause of a response. Someone says: “You're upset. What is the matter? 
What is the cause of your annoyance?’ I reply, ‘It was that taximan, his 
insolence.’ There is the absurd but instructive example of the moun- 
taineer who when asked why he had such a strong impulse to climb a 
certain mountain, replied: “Because it’s there.’ His meaning was presum- 
ably that the mere existence of the mountain aroused the impulse to 
climb it, was an important part of the cause of this impulse. 

More germane to the subject of aesthetic responses is the passage in 
which Wolfgang Köhler mounts his eloquent attack on Humian-type 
accounts of the causal relation and on the idea that causal statements are 
arrived at by prolonged and precarious inductive observations. He des- 
cribes a situation in which he is listening enchanted and enthralled by the 
voice of a soprano singer. He proceeds with pardonable rhetoric to de- 
mand the readers’ agreement that he knows immediately and directly 
and without induction from past experiences that his enchantment is 
caused by that soprano voice and not by, for example, the spider on the 
wall on which his eyes happen at the moment to be resting. Is this not 
patently a case in which that to which a response is directed is also the 
cause of the response in question? 

Fr. Barrett suggests that when we speak of the object to which a re- 
sponse is directed as the cause of the response this is to use the term 
‘cause’ in an ‘extended’ sense. But cannot it be said that this sense is a 
normal or common sense and that that with which it is here contrasted is 
a restricted sense—restricted in the way in which scientists and philo- 
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sophers influenced by Hume would wish to restrict it? There are clearly 
many senses in which the word ‘cause’ is used. Which of these are to be 
described as ‘extended’ and which as ‘restricted’ is a minor question. But 
clearly some are more interesting than others. For example, the sense of 
cause in which a thing or a person is judged immediately and directly to 
be the cause of a given response is less interesting and less important than 
it might as first seem. The immediacy and certainty with which a moun- 
tain is seen to be the cause of the impulse to climb it, the immediacy and 
certainty with which a soprano voice is seen to be the cause of aesthetic 
response, such immediacy and certainty are gained at the cost of vague- 
ness and banality. Such judgements merely locate the cause. They need 
to be supplemented by explanations of-what it is about the mountain that 
evokes the impulse to climb, and what it is about the soprano voice 
which evokes the emotional response to the particular vocalization. 

The Wittgenstein Conversations adumbrate lines of clarification of the 
distinctions between physical, psychological and aesthetic explanations. 
If an answer to any question of the form: “What makes so and so such and 
such a sort of thing?’ be accepted as a ‘causal explanation’, then there are 
three sorts of ‘causal explanation’ in what is undoubtedly an extended 
use of the term ‘causal’. Taking a painting acknowledged as ‘a work of 
art’, if we ask: (1) ‘What makes this a painting as distinct froma colour print 
or a reproduction in colours on a television screen? the answer can be 
given in straightforward natural science terms—in terms of adhesion of 
pigments to canvases, the physical processes through which the original 
painting or the reproduction came into being, etc. So too with any 
answers to the question what makes a picture one sort of thing after 
several hundred years exposure to climatic and similar forces and another 
sort of thing after restoration. Here the explanation will be in terms of 
the causal processes elucidated by the natural sciences—as contracted 
with the explanations of psychology and the social sciences. 

If the question is of the form; (2) “What makes this picture so popular 
a thing, so widely admired and so much sought after by dealers?” the 
answer will be of an entirely different kind. Distinctively psychological 
questions will be answered in Freudian terms perhaps (the paradigm of 
psychological causation) or in terms of sociological causation as dis- 
closed by the method of opinion pollsters or procedures of market re- 
search. When, however, the question is (3): “What makes this picture a 
thing of beauty or a work of art?’ the answer cannot be given in terms 
either of physics or of psychology. The answer requires the very distinc- 
tive type of aesthetic explanation. It is what it is—a thing of beauty— 
because it is composed of such and such elements disposed in such and 
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In more detail, an aesthetic explanation takes the form of a set of 
statements to the effect: This object (to which the aesthetic response is 
directed) displays a combination of vertical and horizontal lines in the 
ratio of the golden section or in a ratio approximating to but deviating 
from the golden section. Or: This object displays a certain approxima- 
tion to, but deviates to such and such a degree from, perfect symmetry. 
Or: this object is composed of items arranged in a triangular way. Or: 
This object displays certain combinations and contrasts of colour. In- 
numerable principles of this kind have been suggested as principles which 
explain why a composition qualifies as a work of art. Unfortunately, 
explanations of this kind fail to produce immediate conviction. They 
appear to leave something out. The explanation of this may, however, 
be very simple—viz., that any explanation of this sort is in fact extremely 
complicated. Any explanation in terms of one or two such principles must 
be wrong. An adequate explanation must specify a much larger number 
of principles, so many in fact that the most perceptive of art critics can 
fail to specify them all. 

Finally, note may be taken of the fact that although there may well be 
an important sense of ‘cause’ in which the object to which an aesthetic 
response is directed can be said to be a ‘cause’ of the response, the fea- 
tures to which reference is made in the aesthetic explanation of the work 
of art are not the object to which the response is directed. An architec- 
tural critic may rightly appraise a door as well designed but it is the door 
to which his response is directed not the several ratios and other features 
to which he might refer in an aesthetic explanation of why his response 
is so directed. 
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ARNOLD IsENBERG’S influential and widely anthologized article “Critical 
Communication’ (Philosophical Review, 1949) contains some very im- 
portant theses about critical judgements. I shall state and investigate 
Isenberg’s theses in an attempt to extract truth from a good deal of con- 
fusion and false suggestion. 

Isenberg begins his analysis of critical judgements ‘with a theory of 
criticism, widely held in spite of its deficiencies, which divides the critical 
process into three parts. There is the value judgement or verdict (V): 
“This picture or poem is good... .”” There is a particular statement or 
reason (R): “. . . because it has such a quality...” And there is a general 
statement or norm (N): “... and any work which has that quality is pro 
tanto good” ’ (143). According to the theory the general statements or 
norms are based on inductive generalizations. Though Isenberg does not 
say this, such a theory seems to be an attempt to show that critical 
judgements are not simply matters of taste or arbitrary but rather based 
on reasons and thereby open to rational argument and rational agree- 
ment. According to the theory, presumably the value judgement or 
verdict is justified if both the general statement or norm and the parti- 
cular statement are established as true. 

Then Isenberg distinguishes explanations from justifications, alleging 
that explanations require inductive generalizations and that justifications 
do not. This distinction, if viable and sound, by itself shows that the 
original theory is incorrect since general statements or norms based on 
inductive generalizations would be irrelevant to the support of critical 
judgements (verdicts). 

Next Isenberg considers two kinds of ‘metacritical theories which 
deny a function in criticism to N . . . those which attack existing standards 
and those which attack the very notion of a critical standard’ (145). The 
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first sort of theory holds that ‘we know of no law (general statement 
based on induction) which governs human tastes and preferences, no 
quality shared by any two works of art that makes those works attrac- 
tive or repellent’ (145). And consequently, there can be no sound criti- 
cism until such laws are established. Isenberg argues that since such laws 
are irrelevant to criticism their absence is not an inhibition to criticism 
and their ultimate presence would not enhance its progress. According 
to the second type of theory the search for critical standards is miscon- 
ceived, because it is absurd to try to judge by its resemblance to previous 
works of art a work of art the value of which lies precisely in its unique- 
ness and originality. Isenberg accepts this claim that standards are neither 
necessary nor possible. But he is dissatisfied with the theory because it 
fails to provide a positive account of critical judgements, a failure which 
is signalled by its proponents’ tendency to fall back on an implicit appeal 
to the standards that they purport to reject. 

Finally Isenberg’s own positive view is that critical judgements are 
made not to describe, designate, or denote a quality or set of qualities 
which the critic sees in the work, but rather to direct others to see those 
qualities in the work which the critic sees, ‘no idea of which is trans- 
mitted to us by his language’ (147). Thus the language in critical com- 
munication has a different meaning from that of ordinary communica- 
tion (though the very same words may be used). 

Isenberg thus makes a negative and a positive point. The negative 
point is that both the original theory which he expounded (reasons, 
norms, verdicts) and the two major theories opposing it (1. there are no 
laws yet and 2. there could never be laws) rest on a false assumption that 
the justification of verdicts requires support from general principles, and 
especially general principles based on inductive generalizations. The 
positive point is that in justifying his critical remarks by reference to 
particular features of a work the critic is not giving reasons to support a 
verdict but is trying to get us to share his response by making us see the 
work in the same way that he does. 

Isenberg fails to consider the possibility that critical standards could be 
based on other grounds than inductive generalizations’ concerning 
people’s responses to works of art. I am able only to indicate this possi- 
bility here, but it is one that has certainly been conceived by many who 
have held critical standards to be essential. I shall argue that Isenberg is 
right to reject the assumption that justification of verdicts requires 
causal explanations of our preferences, but that he does not himself give 
an adequate account of the notions of explanation and justification. And 
I shall suggest that, although his positive point represents a real insight, 
he exaggerates its value by his apparent suggestion that this is the sole or 
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major function of criticism. This exaggeration rests in part on his con- 
fusions about explanation and justification and in part on the false 
assumption that a particular utterance or form of communication can 
serve only one purpose. 

Isenberg says that some sentences (statements?) are both descriptive 
and evaluative (e.g. “Those colours are garish’) in that such a statement 
“conveys information’ that the colours are not pale and it also reveals a 
‘component of valuation (that is, distaste) in the critic’s remark’. But 
Isenberg says that he will be ‘concerned solely with the descriptive func- 
tion of R’ (144). This is unclear, for while it may be true that a single 
statement serves both to describe and do something else as well—e.g. 
express distaste—Isenberg does not confine himself to the descriptive 
function of R. For in his own thesis about critical communication he 
says that in giving reasons the critic is not describing the work but rather 
attempting to direct one’s attention to certain aspects of it. 

Isenberg says that in the theory he is criticizing a reason can give 
support to a verdict only because the reason can itself be supported by 
reference to a norm. The norm, he says, ‘is based upon an inductive 
generalization which describes a relationship between some aesthetic 
quality and someone’s or everyone’s system of aesthetic response’. He 
says that a norm is not itself an inductive generalization ‘for in critical 
evaluation N is being used not to predict or to explain anybody’s reac- 
tion to a work but to vindicate that reaction . . . and in this capacity N is 
a precept, a rule, a generalized value statement’ (144). But why should it 
be impossible for one statement to be both an inductive generalization 
and also used to vindicate a response? To say: “People who drive when 
drunk often get into trouble’ on a particular occasion may be both an 
inductive generalization and a piece of advice, a warning, and many 
other things as well. Isenberg seems to think, mistakenly, that in uttering 
a statement one can do only one thing. But clearly if I pour beer on a 
lady’s head and in reply to her question: “Why did you do that?’ I say: 
“Your hair was on fire,’ surely I can be describing the state of her hair 
and also be vindicating my reaction to it. 

At any rate the theory Isenberg is considering states that verdicts are 
supported by reasons which are supported by norms which, finally, are 
supported by inductive generalizations. Presumably (see 146) one 
example of the theory’s operation would be: “That is a fine picture (ver- 
dict) because it has a very subtle balance created by the blues on the 
lower right and the angular reds on the left (reason).and any picture 
which has such qualities is good (general statement or norm) and finally, 
such pictures are good because people (93 per cent) say so or feel giddy 
in their presence (inductive generalization). And surely Isenberg is cor- 
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rect in thinking that the inference from ‘people feel giddy in the pre- 
sence of paintings with qualities a through f to ‘paintings with qualities 
a through fare good’ is unsound. At best the antecedent would justify a 
conclusion about what people generally like or think good. But thinking 
that something is good, even if the majority think the same, does not 
make something good; even if it were true—and it does not seem to be 
true—that whenever the majority do think something good it is in fact 
good. 

At this point Isenberg introduces a distinction between explanation 
and justification which plays a very important role in his entire analysis. 
In the first instance it is meant to show the utter irrelevance of inductive 
generalizations in critical communication, particularly in supporting 
verdicts. I think that Isenberg’s conclusion here is entirely correct but 
that he draws it on the basis of a combination of confused and mistaken 
premises. He says: ‘A psychologist who should be asked “why X likes 
the object y” would take X’s enjoyment as a datum, a fact to be ex- 
plained. And if he offers as explanation the presence in y of the quality 
Q, there is, explicit or latent in this causal argument, an appeal to some 
generalization which he has reason to think is true, such as “X likes any 
work which has that quality”. But when we ask X as a critic, “why he 
likes the object y”, we want him to give us some reason to like it too 
and are not concerned with the causes of what we may so far regard as 
his bad taste (144).’ 

It is puzzling that while Isenberg introduced a theory which attempts 
to account for justification of critical judgements or verdicts, such as 
“This picture or poem is good,’ he shifts to a discussion of justifying 
critical responses where his examples are of the form: ‘I like that poem 
or painting.’ Now it might be contended that ‘I like that poem’ is not a 
verdict, though it might be a critical response and that there is no intelli- 
gibility to the notion of justifying what one likes. If that contention is 
correct, then a large part of Isenberg’s discussion of justification of ver- 
dicts suffers from a serious confusion. Let us assume, on the other hand, 
that there is sense to speaking of ‘I like that poem’ as a verdict as well as 
a critical response and that we can understand how somebody might be 
called upon to justify his liking the poem. 

Still, there are important differences between saying: ‘I like that 
poem’ and saying: “That poem is good’ and Isenberg’s discussion of ‘I 
like that poem’ both weakens his case and obscures the significance of 
his point about the role of inductive generalizations. For, as I shall try to 
show, there are inductive generalizations entailed by justifications for 
liking a poem in that if I justify my liking a poem in terms of certain 
features of it, it must be true that I do like it for those features and there 
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must be a true inductive generalization to the effect that I am disposed to 
like poems having those features. Nevertheless in justifying my liking of 
a poem for certain features I am committing myself to liking other poems 
for certain features. I am, therefore, committing myself to making true 
the inductive generalization that I like poems which have certain features. 
Thus in justifying my liking a poem for certain features I am committed 
to a standard which is a generalization of the particular case. This com- 
mitment feature of justification is clear also in the case of verdicts of the 
form “That poem is good’ although in this case the connexion with in- 
ductive generalization is less direct. When I justify my judgement “That 
poem is good’ I give features of the poem. If in citing these features I am 
justifying my judgement, then I am committed to making similar 
judgements about other poems. But it must also be the case that those 
are my reasons for judging the poem to be good; and if those are my 
reasons for so judging, then it follows that I am disposed to like poems 
for these reasons. So if I do justify my verdict “That poem is good’, my 
justification entails both a commitment and an inductive generalization. 
We might say, again, that my commitment is to make the inductive 
generalization true. But less paradoxically in justifying my verdict I 
appeal to or invoke a standard which applies generally, at least to poems. 
In brief if it is true that I like a poem for reasons R, then there is a true 
inductive generalization about my disposition to like for reasons R. If I 
am justified in liking the poem for R, then I have judged by appeal P a. 
standard which has general application, at least to poems. Again, if 
justify my judgement that a poem is good, then the reasons R which i 
give are mine and there is a true inductive generalization about my 
disposition to judge and reasons R; and also I judge by appeal to a 
standard which has general application. 

In what follows I shall defend these views and then turn to Isenberg’s 
positive thesis about critical communication. 

Isenberg argues that when the psychologist gives an explanation, he 
is advancing a causal claim which must be supported by some generaliza- 
tion. But, he claims, when we ask the critic why he likes a work of art 
we are not interested in what has caused him to hold that opinion but 
want him to give us some reason for sharing his opinion. Isenberg con- 
cludes that inductive generalizations are irrelevant to the justification of 
judgements. But while his conclusion appears to be true, the arguments. 
that he offers for it are far from satisfactory. 

Now it has been alleged that not all explanations are causal explana- 
tions and that explaining why one went to the store or why one likes a 
movie are rational explanations which have no connexion at all with 
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Isenberg’s entire argument would fail; though his conclusion could, of 
course, still be true if it could be shown that justifications depend on 
non-causal explanations or on none at all. On the other hand supposing 
that all explanations which Isenberg considers are causal explanations, it 
might be argued that some causal explanations are not connected in any 
way with inductive generalizations; and if this is true, then again Isen- 
berg’s argument fails though his conclusion would be supported if 
justifications do not depend on any explanations at all or if they depend 
on causal explanations which are not connected with inductive generali- 
zations. 

Now in giving a justification one might be giving a justification of 
one’s own liking of the art object or one might be giving a justification 
for someone else’s liking the object whether or not one likes it oneself. 
I might know what features a painting has which provide grounds or 
justification for liking it but not myself like it. 

Again, there is a difference between (1) giving an explanation of why 
one likes an art object in terms of the features and organization which one 
likes, what might be called an explanation of what about an art object 
one likes, and (2) giving an explanation of why one likes art objects with 
such features and such an organization in terms of one’s environment, 
up-bringing or neurophysiological make-up. And again there are differ- 
ences between explanations in terms of environment and explanations 
in terms of neurophysiology. The explanandum can be a person’s liking 
an object or a person’s liking an object for certain reasons (for certain 
features), and the explanans can be either features of the object or ante- 
cedent psychological, environmental, or neurophysiological conditions. 
Whether a complete explanation (if that notion were clear) involves all 
of these and other ‘partial’ explanations or whether one of these ex- 
planations is final or more basic, is a difficult issue about which Isenberg 
says (and perhaps for his purposes need say) nothing. But it is important 
to consider whether and in what sense (if at all) explanations of what 
cone likes about an object involve inductive generalizations. 

It seems to be a plain fact that we do explain why we like particular 
art works. We explain what it is about them that we like. Isenberg par- 
tially recognizes this in his hesitant remark: “There is no objection . . . to 
‘our saying that we have been made to understand why we liked (or 
disliked) the work,’ as long as this is not taken to mean that we have a 
causal explanation of our liking it (152). The plain fact is that we often 
know why we like what we like and we do explain our likings in terms 
of features of the object we like. 

Furthermore it seems to me that such explanations are causal ex- 
planations which bear logical similarity to other explanations clearly 
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recognized (by Isenberg) as causal explanations. The features we men- 
tion we allege as causes of our liking the object. Now two important 
issues here, both of which are obscured by Isenberg’s confusion, are 
whether such causal explanations are connected with inductive generali- 
zations and, if so, in what way. As for the first, it seems plausible to say 
that if it is true that I like painting X because of the colour combinations, 
then it follows that I am disposed to like paintings which have similar 
colour combinations; and that this is in principle establishable as a 
general law or inductive generalization. On the other hand it does not 
seem to be the case that I derive my explanation of why I like the painting 
by establishing such a generalization or even by hypothesizing such a 
generalization. I need not think about or even have any notion of such a 
generalization. I can say, generally, straight off why I like a certain 
painting. And this is not peculiar to such explanations. I can generally 
say straight off why I want to go to the movies tonight, or why I went 
to the store (Brando is on). This is not to say that I can never go wrong in 
such statements. What I say straight off may generally be right but I can 
be wrong about my reasons for liking something or for wanting to do or 
for having done something. I can correct myself and I can be corrected 
by others. Sometimes the correction comes from memory or reflection 
and sometimes it comes as a result of some inductive generalization of 
which I am reminded or told by others. (You never have gone out on a 
rainy night to see Brando.) So it seems that I can say, generally, straight 
off and, generally, correctly why I like a painting and yet that my ex- 
planation, if correct, could be logically related to an inductive generali- 
zation of some sort. But it is not necessary that I know what that induc- 
tive generalization is before I can offer such an explanation or be certain 
that it is true. It is not logically or epistemologically a prerequisite for 
making such an explanation or for being certain that it is true. And it is 
not simply rational causal explanations which have these features. For I 
can often, for instance, say straight off (though in this case on the basis of 
observation) that the wind blew out the candle. I need not establish in 
advance of giving such an explanation a generalization about wind 
velocity and candles or any laws of physics, but if my explanation is cor- . 
rect then it is true that there is an inductive generalization or law of 
which this case is an instance. One might say that advance in physics is 
unlikely to improve our explanations of the wind blowing out candles, 
just as an advance in physics or any empirical science is unlikely to ad- 
vance our explanations of why we like paintings, why we do what we 
do and want what we want. But science can provide (1) theories which 
systematically confirm and account for these explanations, (2) laws 
which might lead us to revise some particular causal explanations we 
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give for what we like and do, (3) laws which explain what we hitherto 
did not know or only knew partially, e.g. why we came to like a thing 
for such and such reasons, why we have such and such reasons for doing 
what we do, why winds blow out candles, etc. 

The upshot of this is that the sort of explanation which is relevant for 
justification of liking some work of art is a causal explanation connected 
(as are all causal explanations) with inductive generalizations but not 
based on or derived from inductive generalizations. Consequently the 
justification we give for liking something need not be independent of 
explanations of why we like something. On the contrary, generally 
when we justify liking something we give reasons which explain why 
we like it. And if I justify my liking a particular painting, I must refer to 
reasons which explain why I like it, reasons which indicate the features 
of it which I like. Similarly if I justify my having done something, I 
must give the reasons which were my reasons for doing it. If the reasons 
I give in justification are not the reasons which explain why I did (liked) 
it, then I do not justify my doing or liking but give a justification for 
liking or doing on these grounds. That is, a person who does X or likes 
X for these reasons would be justified in so doing or so liking. 

Isenberg’s point, then, should be put not in terms of explanations, or 
causal explanations, or simply in terms of inductive generalizations, but 
rather in terms of the particular relationship between inductive generali- 
zations and the causal explanations given in justifications for liking a 
work of art. His point should be that in giving explanations of why we 
like something we are giving causal explanations which are logically 
connected with inductive generalizations or laws, but we need not and 
generally do not base our explanations on prior established inductive 
generalizations. We can, and generally do, know the truth of particular 
explanations which we give when we cannot give and have no ideas 
about inductive generalizations from which our explanation could be 
deduced. 

Now Isenberg argues by reductio ad absurdum against the view that in- 
ductive generalizations would assist us in making verdicts. He argues 
that supposing “we had some law which stated that a certain colour com- 
bination . . . has everywhere and always a positive emotional effect’ 
(146), such a law would have no effect on an imaginary opponent in an 
attempt to convince him to like the art object. But this argument is un- 
sound. In the first place, if the law holds ‘everywhere and always’ then 
there could be no imaginary opponents. And in the second place the 
nature of such a law is obscure. Does the law state that everyone likes 
certain qualities? If so then of course there could be no disagreement for 
the law simply reports that there is no disagreement about the value of 
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certain qualities. On the other hand if the law states that some large 
majority of viewers like certain qualities, then of course such a fact does 
not support the judgement that a picture with such qualities is to be 
liked by somebody who does not like it for the majority of people may 
be wrong to like it or because he predicts wrongly that the majority of 
people will agree with him in dislike of it. 

Perhaps Isenberg means to argue that such a law, either universal or 
majority, would provide grounds for soundly predicting that someone 
will like an object with such qualities but that such a law would not 
provide reasons for liking such an object. Rather it explains a particular 
case of somebody’s liking something as falling under a general law that 
people do like such things. Again if the law were to present the environ— 
mental and (or) neurophysiological conditions for liking such objects 
(perhaps for such reasons, i.e. in virtue of such qualities), the law would 
not provide reasons (support) for liking such objects. 

Isenberg speaks of explanations as though every explanation was of 
the same sort. But, as we have seen, we can speak of an explanation of: 
(1) why A likes X—which gives the features of X that he likes; (2) why 
A likes X for (in virtue of) those features—which gives environmental 
and (or) neurophysiological conditions. It is the first type which is rele- 
vant in making verdicts or justifying one’s liking a work of art. I have 
claimed that this sort of explanation can be given without prior estab- 
lishment of an inductive generalization, but that it is conceivable (plau- 
sible) that on some occasions established generalizations can be of value 
in correcting an explanation a man gives of what it is about X which he 
likes. 

Now I shall not argue the parallel case about verdicts such as “That is 
a good poem.’ If my argument about justification of liking something is 
correct, then it would seem that my thesis about ‘That is a good poem’ 
is correct as well. For the reasons which I give to support my judgement 
that the poem is good must be my reasons for judging, and if that is true 
then there is an inductive generalization about my disposition to judge 
for those reasons. Nor shall I argue for or further explain the thesis 
about standards, except to say that I have contended that in giving 
reasons to justify one’s likes or one’s judgement one is appealing to a 
standard which is not based inductively on my past likes or judgements 
or on those of others. I have not said much about these standards or on 
what they are based. I am inclined to say that they are not based at all, 
but perhaps that is only misleading. I am inclined to say that the notion 
of standards here has a logical parallel in the notion of a generalization in 
induction and deduction as well. For it is my contention that to say: ‘I 
like that poem because of R’ implies that I like poems for R. Again, to 
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say that a conclusion follows logically because of R (a reason) implies 
that conclusions of a sort follow logically because of R. Finally, to say: 
“That poem is good because of R? implies that poems are good because of 
R. In the first case we have an inductive generalization, in the second a 
deductive generalization or analytic rule, and in the third case a standard 
of art criticism. 

At this point Isenberg presents his positive thesis. He considers a pas- 
sage from Goldscheider on The Burial of Count Orgas (147 f.), which he 
takes to be an attempt to justify approval of the work. The passage ad- 
verts to the ‘violently rising and falling waves’ in the outline of the 
major figures. Isenberg says that since these lines can be observed it 
could not be that the critic is referring to just that quality. For one thing 
it is too obvious, according to Isenberg, and for another thing he says 
the critic could not justify the approval by such a quality since that 
quality could be found in ‘any of a hundred lines one could draw on the 
board’. He concludes that ‘the critic is thinking of another quality, no 
idea of which is transmitted to us by his language, which he sees and 
which by his use of language he gets us to see’. Isenberg concludes that 
the meaning of the term ‘wavelike contour’ is not what it appears to be. 
It refers to something which the critic sees but not to what is ordinarily 
meant by ‘wave-like contour’. The meaning is filled in by an act of per- 
ception. Whereas ordinarily words have meaning independent of sense- 
perception, in art criticism they have meanings dependent on the per- 
ception of the art object and since every art object is different, so is the 
meaning of the words used in giving reasons to support a critical judge- 
ment. The ‘critics meaning is “filled-in”, “rounded-out” or “com- 
pleted” by the act of perception, which is performed not to judge the 
truth of his description but in a certain sense to understand it’ (148). 

Now this thesis, Isenberg’s positive contribution, is both obscure and 
jejune. It is absurd to suggest that when I say: ‘Look at the wave-like 
contour of the lines,’ pointing to a painting, I mean or my words mean 
something different from when I utter the same words pointing to some 
lines drawn with chalk on the blackboard. Of course I may say the 
same thing on different occasions for different purposes, but it is false to 
say that the words have a different meaning. And it is this distinction be- 
tween the meaning of the words and the purpose for which I utter some 
sentence that Isenberg conflates in his thesis about critical communica- 
tion. I may be on one occasion advising, on another mocking, on an- 
other trying to distract attention, on another trying to convince, etc. 
Consider: Close that door, Open that door, Where is that door? I hate 
that door, I kicked that door, etc. Is there any sensible temptation to say 
that ‘door’ means something different in each case? Do you want to say 
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that my meaning is ‘filled-in’ or ‘completed’ by closing it? Of course in 
critical communication one is usually trying to support a critical judge- 
ment, but why should that alter the meanings of the words used in mak- 
ing the judgement or giving the support? One might be trying to get 
the opponent or listener to see something in a different way, but that 
does not seem to entail that the meanings of the words are different. 
Here again Isenberg has an important point to make but it is obscured 
by some confusions. He began to investigate the role of reasons in art 
criticism. He considered and rejected the view that reasons which are 
based on inductive generalizations or laws support a verdict. This point 
is well taken, but because of some confusions about the notion of an 
explanation he was led to the false view that explanations of why one 
likes an art object are not in any way connected with justifications for 
It. 

’s confusions about explanations, causes and inductive 
generalizations led him into further difficulty, or at least unclarity, about 
reasons. For while he wants to affirm roundly in opposition to the pro- 
ponents of scientific progress in art criticism that ‘some critical judge- 
ments have been and are every day being “proved” as well as in the 
nature of the case they ever can be proved’ (146), he also both obscures 
and neglects the role of supporting reasons for verdicts. Indeed, perhaps 
because he often thinks of reasons as being necessarily connected with 
explanations and explanations with inductive generalizations, he is led to 
say: ‘the truth of R (reasons) never adds the slightest weight to V, be- 
cause R does not designate any quality the perception of which might 
induce us to assent to V. . . . The critic is not committed to the general 
claim that the quality named Q is valuable . . .’ (149). His point should 
be that reasons based on inductive generalizations or laws never in them- 
selves add the slightest weight to V. To put it as he does suggests, falsely, 
that reasons of any sort never add the slightest weight to a verdict. And 
it is not entirely clear how in other passages Isenberg stands on this 
suggestio falsi. Earlier he does speak of justifying or giving reasons for 
critical judgements. But having rejected a theory which proffered an 
account of such an activity without having presented an alternative ac- 
count, he is tempted to remove the need for such an account by denying 
the entire activity of justifying or giving reasons for critical judgements. 
He shifts from an interest in critical judgements or verdicts to critical 
communication (presumably a category which covers all the speech of 
critics as critics) which does not involve critical judgements or verdicts 
or giving reasons or justifications at all, but which involves rather the 
‘induc(ing) a sameness of vision, of experienced content’ (148) or 
‘afford(ing) new perceptions and with them new values’ (152). To sup- 
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port this he argues that although critics do advert to qualities of a work, 
these adversions do (could) not provide reasons which support a verdict 
since these qualities are mere sensory qualities. Presumably Isenberg 
thinks that only adversion to aesthetic qualities could serve as reasons to 
support an aesthetic judgement or verdict and since, according to him, 
one cannot point to or designate an aesthetic quality (but only exper- 
ience it) critics cannot provide reasons in support of a verdict. But surely 
Isenberg need not succumb to this temptation. That reasons based on 
laws do not support verdicts does not entail that reasons which are not 
based on but which conform to laws do not support verdicts. And con- 
sequently there is no need for the further false suggestion that since in 
critical communication X is often attempting to get Y to see what he 
sees, X cannot or does not give reasons which support his verdicts. 
Isenberg says some true things about critical communication and they 
should not be clouded by taking them as implying that (1) the meanings 
of the terms used is extraordinary, (2) that one is not referring to quali- 
ties of the work which can be seen and are the referents of the words 
used, and (3) that one is not ever supporting or attempting to justify 
one’s verdicts. 

If we clearly separate out certain confusions, we can understand Isen- 
berg to be saying that an important function of critical communication 
is to get others to see what one sees in an object. But though it is an 
important function of art criticism to get others to see what one sees 
(i.e. what is there), it is not, contrary to Isenberg, what we mistakenly 
believed to be the activity of making and justifying critical judgements 
or verdicts but rather it is what sensibly precedes it. It is crucial to see the 
qualities of the object whether or not one likes it or judges it to be 
good. This is why Isenberg says: ‘Reading criticism, otherwise than in 
the presence, or with the direct recollection of the objects discussed is a 
blank and senseless enjoyment . . .’ (149) and ‘to render a critical verdict 
we should still have to perceive the quality’ (151). Isenberg should not 
mean that reading literary criticism (without knowledge of the object), 
for example, cannot be both enjoyable and illuminating, but rather that 
without such knowledge (by perception) the criticism cannot serve to 
get the reader to see what it is about the object that is valuable. The 
reader cannot come to make a first-hand verdict of his own. This point 
is telling against the views he attacked, but for reasons I have given it 
should not be put in terms of the meaning of the words used in critical 
communication. Nor should it be suggested that what the critic says is 
not a reason intended to support his verdict. Rather, the reason cannot 
be assessed as a good or bad one until one has looked to see what the 
critic is referring to when he says: “The painting has quality Q.’ In citing 
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a quality Q the critic is citing something to be seen and he may be but 
need not be citing it as a reason for a particular verdict. 

In sum, then, we have developed some arguments against the views 
(which Isenberg attacks as well) that inductive generalizations of various 
sorts are necessary prerequisites for supporting verdicts. We have sug- 
gested that while this view is false, nevertheless inductive generalizations 
may well be connected with all causal explanations. Furthermore we 
have held that in saying that X is good because it has quality Q, I am 
committed to a generalization of the form: if an X has Q then to that 
extent it is good. Of course Q may be a quality or set of qualities or a 
relationship between various qualities or kinds of qualities. In giving a 
reason for a verdict when I offer a quality Q, I am often attempting to 
get someone to look for a quality which I see in the painting. But this 
does not preclude my meaning what is ordinarily meant by the words I 
use, nor does it preclude that I am referring to the quality that I see in 
the painting. Of course, in a trivial sense nothing but that painting has 
that particular quality and, again in a trivial sense, nothing but that paint- 
ing has that quality in that context of other qualities. But this is true of 
what Isenberg calls ‘ordinary communications’ as well. When I refer to 
a lady’s blonde hair only her hair has that particular quality of blonde- 
ness. Only her hair has blondeness in that particular context, on her 
head, etc. 

There are important distinctions to be noticed in what we do in 
ascribing qualities to things (including art objects) but I do not think 
that Isenberg has helped on this. When we say, for example, that a 
particular line in a painting or elsewhere is three inches long, we are 
committed to saying that that line drawn anywhere has that length. But 
sometimes when we say that a line is thin or subtle or delicate we are not 
similarly committed. But this is not because the latter qualities are 
non-empirical or aesthetic qualities. When we say of a line in a painting 
that it is short we are not committed to saying that that line in any con- 
text is short, but nobody would claim that ‘short’ is the name of a non- 
empirical or aesthetic quality (no idea of it is conveyed by the word 
‘short’). ‘Short’ is a context-dependent word: so similarly are ‘thin’, 
‘subtle’, and ‘delicate’. The lines of a delicate vase would hardly be 
thought to be the lines of a delicate female figure. Perhaps we should put 
it this way: To say that a line is short is to say that it is short for that 
context, e.g. for a nose on that figure or for the penultimate line in a 
sonnet. To say that a line is delicate is to say that it is delicate in that 
context, e.g. for a grecian urn or for a response to a particular overture 
of love. Failure to appreciate this point leads some aestheticians to speak 
obscurely of aesthetic qualities or of a distinction between aesthetic and 
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non-aesthetic qualities. And it leads Isenberg away from a recognition of 
the appeal to standards in judging works of art. On the other hand per- 
haps it was an aversion to the notion of an appeal to standards that led 
Isenberg to misconstrue the use of quality words in critical communica- 
tion. 
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THE AUTONOMY OF AESTHETICS* 
D. W. Peetz 


G. E. Moore BEGAN philosophizing not because the world or the sciences 
suggested to him any philosophical problems, but because of the strange 
things which philosophers have said about the world or the sciences. I 
am in a similar case with aesthetics, but it is not the strange things that 
linguistic philosophers have said about aesthetics but the apparently 
clear-headed, analytical things which they have said in denying the 
autonomy, and indeed the subject matter of aesthetics, which have moti- 
vated me in the writing of this paper. My intellectual sympathies lie in 
Wittgenstein’s direction, but I am bound to confess that on the subject 
of philosophical aesthetics I prefer Kant or Croce or Collingwood to 
Passmore, Ziff or Gilbert Ryle. This then constitutes an autobiographical 
problem, if nothing else. 

I will give an example of the kind of argument which may be found 
in the writings of the latter which I find unilluminating and false. Paul 
Ziff is arguing against Samuel Alexander’s theory that art is illusion, and 
that a distinction is to be made between the aesthetic object and the 
physical object, e.g. in the case of a picture between the painting and the 
canvas covered with pigment. Suppose, writes Ziff, we are looking at a 
Cézanne still life and we say that it has great depth. The apples pictured 
are full, solid volumes. What sort of statements are these? They are the 
kind of statements we make when we are in a gallery and are discussing 
painting and we are not then suffering from an illusion that the painting 
hanging on the wall has physical depth in the sense that we could walk 
into it and through it and put our hands around the apples depicted. 
Further, we would talk quite differently about it if we were giving in- 
structions to a carpenter to make a crate for it. We would then not des- 
cribe it as having great depth. The conclusion from all this is, writes 
Ziff, that there are different uses for descriptions and that difficulties (i.e. 

* Paper read at the Annual Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics, 16th 
September, 1967. 
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talk of illusion) only arise if we suppose that all these descriptions have the 
same use. There is only one object, the physical canvas covered in pig- 
ment, but there are a great many ways in which we can talk about it, 
and these ways of talking about it are characterized by a family re- 
semblance. 

I have two major objections against this counter-argument of Ziff’s to 
Alexander’s illusion theory, not that I hold with the latter. 

(1) Granted that any physical object can be described in various ways 
and that a similar but illusory object can be described in similar ways. It 
still does not follow that the descriptions of a real and a similar illusory 
object, say a real dagger and Macbeth’s hallucinatory dagger, have 
different uses. They have in fact the same use, but in the illusory case cer- 
tain uses of descriptions are redundant in a way that in the case of a real 
object these uses of certain descriptions are not. The use, redundant or 
not, is the same. Hence talk of illusory objects is not characterized by 
having a different use from talk of real objects. 

(2) In any case Ziff’s counter-thesis is unilluminating as a thesis in 
philosophical aesthetics. We are all of us aware that a painting can be 
described in various ways. The fact that that is so and that we can 
characterize these descriptions as enjoying a family resemblance has no- 
thing to do with elucidating what makes a painting aesthetically praise- 
worthy. A parallel case in moral philosophy would be to say that all uses 
of the word ‘action’ are characterized by a family resemblance. So what? 
Digging up the garden and paying back a debt are both actions. But to 
say this does not help us in the least if we are concerned with the analysis 
of what makes an action moral or immoral. Moral philosophers have 
this advantage over aesthetic philosophers that they can take it for 
granted what the contexts are in which we do in fact talk appraisingly of 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’, and do not have to waste time in considering 
ethically neutral contexts for actions such as digging up the garden. 
Philosophy, if it does consist of gathering up reminders, consists of 
gathering up reminders for a particular purpose, and the last four words 
cannot be stressed too often in expounding the later Wittgenstein. 

I have given the Paul Ziff argument gratuitously by way of introduc- 
tion. But my purpose is to subject some recent writings in philosophical 
aesthetics to scepticism. My task is purely defensive. A good sceptic puts 
forward no thesis. He simply casts doubt on the propositions and argu- 
ments propounded by others. If in doing this I have thereby supplied a 
smoke-screen in defence of the autonomy of aesthetics, the title of my 
paper will not have been altogether misleading. 

Many recent writings in philosophical aesthetics, by an adroit use of 
the teachings of Wittgenstein or perhaps on the fringe of his spell, have 
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attacked the meaningfulness of the general aesthetic concept, i.e. have 
doubted or denied whether aesthetically ‘good’ can have a meaning over 
and above that which it bears within a particular art mode, or the same 
meaning in every particular art mode. They have done so by more speci- 
fically denying its general unity in favour of the open-texture or ‘family 
resemblance’ of instances of its use. From this central position some have 
gone further and have relegated the aesthetic concept to the sphere of 
concepts used in criticism in the appropriate art form (Helen Knight) 
and others again have gone to the extreme position of denying its 
meaningfulness altogether (Ryle, Passmore). 

I begin by examining the central doctrine which supports all these 
positions, i.e. the doctrine of family resemblance. This doctrine has been 
subject to sustained criticism in recent philosophical literature, and I 
wish to single out two criticisms in particular here. The family resem- 
blance doctrine holds that ‘aesthetically good’ shares a family resem- 
blance with the whole range of its application and uses and not a unitary 
or essential relationship with them. Now for the two criticisms. 

(1) It has been argued that, epistemologically speaking, we must 
know that certain uses of a word do form a family before we can make 
use of the family-resemblance criterion because uses of a word do not 
come readily packaged in this way. We must already know that the uses 
of the word ‘game’ form a family before we can assert that the uses of 
the word ‘game’ are open-textured in this way. But how do we know 
this? Must we have plotted all the ‘over-lappings’ before we can assert 
this? Some critics of Wittgenstein, e.g. Helen Hervey and David Pole, 
have argued in this way. Miss Hervey,” for example, has this to say: 


[Wittgenstein holds that] games form 2 ‘family’, some of which will have certain 
features in common, some having others, the various resemblances overlapping and 
criss-crossing as in the case of family resemblances, with no resemblance common to 
all members of the family. If we consider external features of the members of a 
family we are inclined to agree perhaps, although it might be remarked that we often 
speak of a family resemblance, not meaning that the members of the family have any 
particular feature (or form of a feature) in common, but that there is a certain likeness 
(which we might find hard to define in any exact terms) which they manifest. Apart 
from this, however, it should be remembered that a family is so-called by virtue of 
its common ancestry—no matter how unlike one another certain individual members 
may appear, they still have in common the property of being descended from the 
same ancestor. Wittgenstein’s argument assumes, without explaining, that certain 
individuals constitute what we call a ‘family’; his argument docs not provide us with 
any grounds for distinguishing between those who are members of a family and 
those who are not. It would be perfectly possible for some person who was not a 
member of a certain family to have more features in common with some member of 
it, than this member had with any other member. Sometimes we do observe a 
striking resemblance between individuals who are unrelated. Resemblances (of 
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features, temperament, etc.) are therefore irrelevant for determining the limit of the 
application of the word ‘family’—it is the common ancestry of its members which is 
the crucial factor. It thus appears that there are weaknesses in Wittgenstein’s use of 
the analogy to suggest that members of other ‘families’ of things (games, for example) 
have no property common to all members of the family. 


I do not believe that this epistemological criticism is fatal to Wittgen- 
stein’s family-resemblance thesis, which is a logical and not an episte- 
mological one. The relation of the word to instances of all its uses may 
be unitary, that is to say essential (e.g. the word ‘red’) or it may be one of 
family-resemblance. If it is not one, it must, so it may be supposed, be 
of the other. We can quickly establish whether the relationship is of the 
unitary type (e.g. ‘red’). If not, then it must be the open-textured or 
family-resemblance criterion that is relevant and the philosophical mis- 
take of centuries has been to suppose that the uses of all words are 
characterized by the essential or unitary criterion exclusively. Also—and 
this defence of Wittgenstein against Helen Hervey is a good deal 
shakier—all uses of the word ‘game’ do have the word ‘game’ in com- 
mon, as labels on the verbal or written occasions of their use. 

(2) A more serious objection to the family resemblance thesis, to 
which all this has merely served as an introduction, is the one which has 
been argued by L. Pompa. He argues against the supposition that if 
the uses of a word are not characterized by a unitary relationship then 
they must be characterized by a family resemblance on the ground that 
the uses of one word may be characterized by both unitary and family 
resemblance relationships. His argument? is as follows: 

. there is nothing inconsistent in holding that it is a necessary condition of the use 
of a word that all the entities referred to by a general term have some characteristic 
1m common and that they in fact have also overlapping similarities. Nor again is there 
any contradiction in holding both that it is a necessary condition for the use of a 
general term that all the entities it refers to have some characteristic in common and 
that we are first brought to use the same term as a result of noting similarities be- 
tween them. No contradiction is involved in these suppositions because there need 


be no contradiction involved ın applying the notions of identity and resemblance to 


For the purposes of this paper I have tried to think up an example to 
support Mr. Pompa’s criticism—a word, the uses of which are charac- 
terized both by the identity and by the family resemblance relation. 
This is merely a contingent matter, however, and what exercises Mr. 
Pompa is the logical point of non-contradiction involved in applying 
both criteria to the same word. 

I believe this point to be a substantial criticism of the role of the 
family-resemblance criterion. And my purely destructive or negative 
point of bringing it up is that if this is a logical defect in the family re- 
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semblance criterion, then theories of aesthetics which depend on it, 
directly or implicitly, are also to this extent defective. 

We must now criticize separately the more radical positions beyond 
the central doctrine of family resemblance which we have just con- 
sidered. The doctrine of family resemblance is central: Weaken that and 
the extremities which it supports are also weakened. But it will be as 
well to look at each of the two extreme doctrines already hinted at. 

(1) First, there is the thesis that the general aesthetic concept has only 
a vacuous application and that if there are aesthetic concepts, then these 
may be relegated to the sphere of criticism, i.e. that aesthetic concepts, 
if at all significant, are on all fours with critical concepts. This doctrine 
directly challenges the autonomy: of aesthetics in that at best it turns 
philosophical aesthetics into literary, musical, art criticism, etc. 

Professor Kennick is one of the proposers of this doctrine: 

. . we are able to separate those objects which are works of art from those which are 
not, because we know English; that is, we know how correctly to use the word ‘art” 
and to apply the phrase ‘work of art’. To borrow a statement from Dr. Waismann’ 
and change it to meet my own needs, ‘If anyone is able to use the word “art” or the 
phrase “work of art” correctly, in all sorts of contexts and on the right sort of occa 
sions, he knows “what art is”, and no formula in the world can make him wiser.’ 
‘Art proper’ is simply what is properly called‘ art’. The ‘correctly’ and ‘property’ 
here have nothing to do with any ‘common nature’ or ‘common denominator’ of all 
works of art; they have merely to do with the rules that govern the actual and 
commonly accepted usage of the word ‘art’. 


Further: 


There is, however, a fruitful and enlightening search for similarities and resemblances 
in art which the search for the common denominator sometimes furthers, the search 
for what, to torture a phrase of Wittgenstein’s, we can call “family resemblances’. 
When we squint we can sometimes see features of an object which otherwise we 
should miss. So in aesthetics, when we narrow our view, when in the search for the 
common. denominator we carefully select our examples and restrict our sight, we 
may not see what we are looking for, but we may see something of more interest 
and importance. The simplifying formulae of the aestheticians are not to be scrapped. 
merely because they fail to do what they are designed to do. What fails to do one 
thing may do another. The mistake of the aestheticians can be turned to 

The suspicion that aesthetics is not nonsense is often justified. For the idea that there 
is 2 unity among the arts, properly employed, can lead to the uncovering of simil- 
arities which, when noticed, enrich our commerce with art.. Croce’s supposed dis- 
covery that Art is Expression calls our attention to, among other things, an interesting” 
feature of some, if not all, works of art, namely, their indifference to the distinction. 
between the real and the unreal. 


What he calls the aesthetician’s mistake helps art criticism and is art 
criticism. 
The ablest a of the doctrine which we are considering, how— 
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ever, is that of Mrs. Helen Knight in “The Use of “Good” in Aesthetic 
Judgements’.* She there argues that the meaning of ‘good’ is deter- 
mined by criteria. The truth or falsity of the statement: ‘It is a good so- 
and-so’ depends on whether it possesses criterion characteristics or not. 
On different occasions we judge by different criteria. ‘Good’ is exactly 
the same kind of word as ‘piquant’ and ‘beautiful’ but its use is far wider. 
It is used with this set of criteria and with that; and so on through an 
extremely wide range of overlapping sets. The answer to: ‘Why is 
Cézanne’s Green Jar a good picture?’ is a detailed description of it. ‘The 
apple is placed so that it exactly balances the main mass on the right.’ 
“Cézanne combines a geometrical scheme with the variety obtaining in 
natural appearances, etc.’ “The Green Jar is a good picture because of 
these specific characteristics.’ The aesthetic ‘good’ is hence always ‘good 
because . . .’, ‘good of its kind’, depending on what specific so-and-so 
picture, novel, poem, etc. we are talking about. But to use ‘good’ in a 
general context such as ‘Art is good’, ‘Novel writing is good’, is to take 
it out of the context where ‘because’ can follow, i.e. to take it out of the 
scope of the goodness criterion relation, out of the specific application 
characterized by ‘X is a good so-and-so because . . .’ and to employ it 
in a non-specific, general and (so Helen Knight argues) meaningless way, 
e.g. ‘All novel writing is good’. 

Professor F. Sibley, however, has argued that in certain ways aesthetic 
concepts are not and cannot be condition-or rule-governed. Indeed, 
according to him, not to be so governed is one of their essential charac- 
teristics. He therefore dismisses Helen Knight’s claim that non-aesthetic 
concepts are not and cannot be condition- or rule-governed. Indeed, 
ment of aesthetic concepts. He writes: 

When, with a clear case of something which is in fact graceful or balanced but 
which I have not seen, someone tells me what features make it so, it is always 
possible for me to wonder whether, in spite of these features, it is really graceful or 
balanced. 

Mrs. Knight already hinted at this possible criticism in her article:7 
“We must admit’, she writes, ‘that criteria are not firmly fixed.’ And she 
goes on to make a distinction between fixing criteria and their use. 
“When we make aesthetic judgements we are using criteria and not 
talking about the circumstances in which they are fixed.’ 

But in a dispute about the excellence of a picture we are not simply 
using criteria, we are talking about the circumstances in which they are 
fixed; or, better, we are disputing not merely using one or several 
goodness-criterion relations. Thus Mrs. Knight is wrong in asserting 
that when we declare a picture to be good we can translate this into a 
statement about language. 
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Finally, I wish to consider the extreme position which would deny 
philosophical aesthetics any place at all. Professor Passmore has argued 
this in an article entitled ‘The Dreariness of Aesthetics’.* 


_ It is my view that unless we can discover properties in good works of art which 
are not present in bad ones, we are inevitably led into a species of scepticism; and 
further, that if we try to include in our theory whatever works are for any reason 
accounted ‘good’, no such properties can be found. 

... even if there are things which are worth saying about literature . . . and other 
things which are worth saymg about music, about architecture, and so on, it still 
does not follow that there is such a thing as aesthetics, in distinction from literary 
theory, musical theory, etc. The alternatives have all been posed as if we had to say 
either that there is aesthetics or else that it is all a matter of personal preference, but 
perhaps the truth is char there is no aesthetics and yet there are principles of literary 
criticism, principles of musical criticism, etc. We haveno real difficulty in saying what 
is wrong with a cheap novelette, or what is wrong with the Albert Memorial, and we 
can do both of these things without being dull: the dullness arises if we try to 
develop a general theory of ‘wrongness’ in art. 


Passmore’s argument is subject to the criticisms already made against 
Helen Knight, who impugns the autonomy of aesthetics. A more general 
point needs to be made here, however, and parallels with moral philo- 
sophy and philosophy of science may not be amiss. To try to develop a 
general theory of wrongness in art over and above the criteria employed 
by art critics, literary critics, etc. may be wrongheaded. It supposes that 
the role of aesthetics is super art-criticism, super music-criticism and the 
like, whereas it is the function of philosophical aesthetics to examine and 
analyse the criteria which the critics use, not to impose super-critical 
concepts. The role of the moral philosopher is surely not to moralize or 
to super-moralize, but to analyse the language of the moralist. A philo- 
sopher of science could not be a super-scientist sitting in a central con- 
trol room to which the real scientists phone through their first principles 
and discoveries so that he could elaborate an all-embracing super- 
scientific theory. 

The subject matter is the same for the critic as it is for the aesthetic 
philosopher, but their methods and purposes are different. Just as philo- 
sophy, as Kant rightly observed, could not be the queen of the sciences 
unless in 2 purely constitutional capacity, so the aesthetic philosopher 
cannot impose super-critical standards, and has no function to do so. 
Critical talk is talk, and aesthetic philosophy is talk about critical talk. 
And although it may well be that in the arts it is the critic and reviewer, 
as in the sciences it is the scientist in his laboratory who have the exciting 
and important things to say, nevertheless the task of getting clear about 
what they do say and the concepts they do employ is still essential. 

Dr. Rodway,’ an academic literary critic, puts the matter thus: 
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Kant went to some pains to distinguish the aesthetic from the gratifying, the 
practical, and the didactic, Beauty allied to the good, for instance, was not free beauty 
and therefore aesthetic—but dependent beauty. And modern psychological research 
has shown the existence of at least 2 rudimentary inborn aesthetic sense; but aestheti- 
cism has remained in disfavour. Kant’s system, it has recently been pointed out, 
‘conceived Homer and Shakespeare as less aesthetically pure than wall-paper’—a just 
remark, and one apparently confirming the proper place of aesthetic criticism as the 
lumber room. But is not Kant right? Homer and Shakespeare are less 
pure than wallpaper. The obvious retort, of course, is so much the worse for 
aestheticism | And indeed one has to concede that the aesthetic element in literature cannot be 
the most important—but it could still be the most essential; it could be (and is) what dis- 
tnguishes it as art (my italics). It is where Homer’s work differs from wall-paper that 
it is more important, but it is what it shares with wall-paper that makes it 2 work 
of art. So if it would be wrongheaded to overestimate aestheticism, it seems equally 
wrongheaded to neglect it entirely. 
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THIS PAPER is an attempt to discuss’a well known painting, The Portrait 
of Emile Zola by Manet, as a treatise on art in pictorial form. 

In contrast with Post-Impressionism and the avant-garde trends of the 
twentieth century the painters of French Naturalism and Impressionism 
rarely gave verbal expression to their aesthetics. Although some of their 
correspondence has survived, it is mainly about their private affairs and 
its documentary value is primarily historical. Naturalist and Impres- 
sionist painting with their tendency towards pure landscape are, of 
course, the incarnation of Naturalist and Impressionist aesthetics. Since 
the fundamental aim is to manifest the spontaneity of the artist’s momen- 
tary impression without any a priori ideas, such as conceptual contents 
and pictorial conventions, the documentary value of Naturalist and 
Impressionist painting is negligible in the presence of the less direct and 
usually reflective but more informative writings of contemporary cri- 
tics, among them Baudelaire, Castagnary and Zola, who were respon- 
sible for many of the terms and definitions. 

The Portrait of Emile Zola, measuring about twenty-four square feet, 
painted between November 1867 and February 1868 by Edouard Manet, 
first exhibited at the Salon of that year, now in the Louvre, is a unique 
work of the period in this respect. Besides representing one of the main 
ideologists of Naturalism and early Impressionism in the painter’s most 
up-to-date style, this portrait includes a Japanese screen on the left side 
of the sitter and in a wall-rack on the right Goya’s etching of Velaz- 
quez’s Los Borrachos, a Japanese print—incorrectly identified in the 
whole of the Manet literature as an Utamaro but more likely to be by a 
pupil of Kunisada or Kuniyoshi—and a photograph of the Olympia, 

* Paper read with slides at the National Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics, 
September 1967. 
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while on the desk, cluttered among books and papers, is Zola’s pam- 
phlet on Manet. 

For many years this painting was known as one of the least satisfactory 
portraits by Manet. In the only detailed study of it S. Lane Faison Jr. 
interpreted it as an expression of “Manet’s idea of himself’. But in 1954, 
in two of the most important studies in the Manet literature, the painting 
was accepted as a fair likeness though not a deep psychological charac- 
terization of the sitter. According to Richard Heard Hamilton the 
painting is a ‘testimony not only to the friendship between the two men 
but to their mutual artistic interests’, and Nils Gösta Sandblad suggested 
that ‘the artist bears equal responsibility with the model for the note- 
worthy arrangement of the pictures on the wall’ and that this ‘charac- 
teristic trinity, quite deliberately arranged’, was intended to symbolize the 
stages of Manet’s pictorial development. 

It is assumed that this painting is a pictorial communication about 
some of the practical and theoretical problems of contemporary art by a 
master generally recognized as the first great representative of ‘pure 
painting’. The aim of this paper is to consider this painting as a pictorial 


ars poetica. 


The term ars poetica is, of course, taken from the adoptive title by 
which the Epistle to the Pisos by Horace is generally known. In the his- 
tory of world literature this term is widely used to denote a genre of 
writing in which theoretical and practical principles of literary art as 
understood and used by an author are set out. The work itself may retain 
its character and value as a work of art in its own right; its concept and 
form adhere to the principles of the kind of literature—such as prose, 
drama, epic or lyrical poetry, etc.—to which it belongs. Nevertheless 
there is a statement about the practice and theory of literary art made 
either for a didactic purpose, as in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, or simply 
because the author has an urge to clarify his position as an artist, as in 
Paul Verlaine’s poem Art poétique. In comparison with a philosophical 
treatment of the same subject an ars poetica is more subjective and im- 
perative. It clarifies and commends ideas and rules about art and life in 
general and the author’s art in particular. The author is so powerfully 
associated with his point of view that he is compelled to express himself 
in a form through which his self-identification with the conceptual part 
of the communication is the most complete. Hence there is bound to be 
an unusually high degree of correlation between conceptual content and 
sensuous form. This means, of course, that the form of the ars poetica is 
not just an essential medium through which communication is possible, 
but the style of its form is the actual incarnation of the artistic theory. 
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The expression of elaborate aesthetic concepts is obviously most suit- 
able for the conceptual forms of communication such as the literary 
forms. Using the term metaphorically, however, it can be argued that 
the genre of the ars poetica exists to a certain extent in the visual arts, 
especially in painting. From the point of view of pictorial ars poetica con- 
tents it is useful to discriminate between three kinds of visual communi- 
cation: the thematic (or representational), the allegorical and the emble- 
matic. These terms are used here as they usually are in art historical 
literature rather than in the sense they often appear in communication 
theory. The term ‘thematic composition’ is used here in the sense of a 
work of art the subject matter of which depicts a theme taken from my- 
thology, religion or everyday life. An allegorical composition is defined 
as the communication of a certain abstract concept by means of tradi- 
tional personifications. In an emblematic composition objects are used as 
pictorial motifs to convey through their representational meaning an 
intrinsic meaning. This intrinsic meaning manifests itself only if the 
motif is regarded in the context of the whole. 

In the thematic type, the ars poetica message appears in the guise of a 
traditional subject matter. Iconographically this can be described in 
terms of its subject matter but its iconological meaning conveys an ars 
poetica message. Such is the case in Raphael’s Parnassus, where in an 
Arcadian setting Apollo surrounded by the Muses appears in the com- 
pany of the great poets of antique and modern times, referring to the 
Apollonian character and complete unity between the past and present 
of classical art. In the allegorical kind of visual communication the ars 
poetica message retains a strong conceptual quality by the extensive use 
of figures that are the traditional personifications of abstract concepts. 
An early example of this is Pallas Defeating Ignorance and Protecting the 
Arts and Sciences by the Antwerp Mannerist painter Bartholomaeus 
Spranger in the museum of Vienna. Since views which concern the very 
existence of the artist, both as an individual in the social set-up and as a 
creator of works in a period style, are presented in and controlled by the 
complex framework of a usually traditional subject matter and icono- 
graphic convention, the thematic and allegorical types of ars poetica con- 
tents have a certain objective quality. 

On the other hand the emblematic expression of a pictorial ars poetica 
is usually connected either with portraiture or with still life. The portrait 
is often a self-portrait. In case of a still life the picture usually shows ob- 
jects in the artist’s studio. But even when this is not so, as in Manet’s 
Portrait of Emile Zola, there is always a strong personal note: a certain 
subjective quality which distinguishes it from the normal concept of 
portrait and still-life painting. This, of course, is only partly the result of 
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the more intimate size and subject matter common to portraiture and 
still life; it is more likely to be due to the selection and compositional 
arrangement of still life motifs having special connotations, and in the 
case of portraiture to the use of the device of the ‘picture in the painting’ 
and the special meaning of the sitter as a personality in respect of art and 
society. 


The thematic and allegorical expressions of a pictorial ars poetica— 
which were introduced into European painting somewhat earlier than 
the emblematic type—came to a sudden end in the mid-1850s. The 
Apotheosis of Homer of 1827 by Ingres is one of the last important affirma- 
tions of a pictorial ars poetica. It shows already a merger of the thematic 
and allegorical forms of representation. In an intricate arrangement the 
imaginary, traditionally assumed and real portraits of philosophers, 
poets and artists of ancient and moder times, the idealized figures of the 
personifications of the winged Victory and the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
using the facade of a Greek temple as the scenery, it conveys a classicist ars 
poetica: ancient Greece is the eternal source of all beauty and Homer is 
the origin of all the arts. In comparison with Raphael’s Parnassus, to 
which Ingres’s painting is much indebted, the extent to which the mes- 
sage has lost its vitality is remarkable. 

When in 1855 Courbet, the greatest exponent of nineteenth-century 
Realism, completed his Atelier, described by himself as ‘a real allegory 
... which determines a seven year period of my creative life’, he pro~ 
duced a large heterogeneous composition in which he combined the 
thematic and the allegorical with an emblematic form of communica- 
tion conceived in terms of naturalistic vision. A diagonally placed easel 
in the centre divides the pictorial space into two halves. On the left con- 
ventional models borrowed from contemporary paintings symbolize the 
evils of precepts in art; on the right in a casual manner the friends of the 
artist, among them Baudelaire seated with a book, appear as familiar 
visitors to Courbet’s studio. In front of the easel on the right the artist is 
working on a naturalistic landscape; behind him, as in conventional 
iconography, is his Muse, but represented as a particular artist’s model in 
the nude with her fashionable garments at her feet. The ‘picture in the 
painting’ is looked at by a child of the streets, probably a hint that the 
new style will be appreciated by the simple men of the new generation, 
while the white cat in the foreground may reflect the playful aspects of 
the creative act. Hence there are at least three different realities repre- 
sented within a single pictorial space. First, the group of figures bor- 
rowed from other paintings but given a new meaning through the loss 
of their original surroundings. Half hidden behind the easel, they appear 
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as a ‘reality of concepts of art’. Secondly, the figures on the right, in- 
cluding the artist and the group around him with the objects in the 
studio, can be considered as the ‘real reality’ within the context of the 
painting. Thirdly, the ‘picture in the painting’ is not only the most im- 
portant pictorial device in the composition and an emblematic mani- 
festation of Courbet’s aesthetic volition and by this a significant contri- 
bution to the totality of the work, but a work of art in its own right. It 
appears in the painting as a ‘reality of art’. 

It is unlikely that Courbet, who was more interested in what than in 
how to communicate, was really aware of the complexity of the tradi- 
tion of this genre and the ambiguity of the iconographic and stylistic 
devices he used. A comparison with Vermeer’s Allegory of Painting, in 
the museum of Vienna, would clearly show this. Courbet is the last 
avant-garde artist to follow this tradition and to use allegory and personi- 
fications, and the conventional grammar of space and light for this pur- 
pose. By that time the reaction against traditional subject matter and 
iconographic conventions was fully developed among the radical 
artists of the period. Their interest turned towards themes provided by 
‘modern life’; a phrase introduced and implanted into nineteenth-cen- 
tury art by Baudelaire, and picked up, elaborated on and spread by most 
of the French writers of the second half of the century, among them 
Zola. In 1870 when the young Bazille, an important exponent of 
Naturalism and early Impressionism, was enchanted by his new atelier 
in the rue de la Condamine, he not only aimed to depict the informality of 
contemporary life but freed himself from most of the conceptual and 


visual conventions which are associated with this theme. 


Discussing the problem of the trend towards Naturalism and the de- 
mand for the visual communication of conceptual content in fifteenth- 
century Netherlandish painting, Ervin Panofsky has pointed out that 
‘, . . the world of art could not at once become a world of things devoid 
of meaning. There could be no direct transition from St. Bonaventura’s 
definition of a picture as that which “instructs, arouses pious emotions 
and awakens memories” to Zola’s definition of a picture as “un coin de 
la nature vu à travers un tempérament”. A way had to be found to recon- 
cile the new Naturalism with a thousand years of Christian tradition; 
and this attempt resulted in what may be termed concealed or disguised 
symbolism as opposed to open or obvious symbolism’. What Ervin 
Panofsky calls ‘concealed or disguised symbolism’, is the emblematic 
form of communication in which certain objects depicted in a painting 
have a conceptual content besides their representational meaning. 

Although the character and universality of the object with concealed 
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symbolical meaning like the actual subject matter in the context of 
which it appeared changed considerably by becoming more particular 
and private, emblematic communication remained important in 
seventeenth-century art. The ‘picture in the painting’ device, sometimes 
only as an image reflected in a looking-glass, was frequently used by 
Velazquez. He made use of both these emblematic devices in Las 
Meninas, in which—as identified by F. J. Sánchez Canton—the artist is 
seen at the easel depicting the Infanta Margarita accompanied by the 
royal household: a mirror reflects the half-length figures of Philip IV 
and Queen Mariana, while copies of Pallas and Arachne after Rubens and 
Apollo and Marsyas after Jordaens on the rear wall refer to the virtuous 
aesthetics of Pallas Athene and the humanist rationalism of Apollonian 
art. 

In Europe during the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries emblematic communication became scarce and, if used at all, it 
was used in an unimaginative and prosaic manner. Nevertheless it found 
its way into Japanese print-making. Utamaro’s The Artist painting a Hé-0 
bird in one of the Green Houses, from the Annals of the Green Houses of 
1804, shows the degree to which Oriental philosophy and tradition of 
art changed the function, iconography and style of the seventeenth- 
century European prototypes. 

At this stage we have to return to Manet’s Portrait of Emile Zola. It is 
worth mentioning that contrary to the European tradition of the ‘picture 
in the painting’, where it is represented as a lifeless object in an organic 
environment, and contrary to its use in Japanese prints, where it intrudes 
into and often dramatizes the whole of the pictorial space, in Manet’s 
Portrait of Emile Zola—as was already recognized by his contemporaries 
—the ‘picture in the painting’ together with the rest of the objects gives 
the impression of a still life to the whole composition. As for the icono- 
graphy of two of the four “picture in the painting’ motifs, they go back 
to the most highly esteemed pictorial traditions of the mid-1860s: the 
Romantic-Realist Goya’s etching after one of the most Naturalistic 
Caravaggesque paintings of Velazquez clearly refers to the European 
trend of post-Renaissance Naturalism and the other, probably represent- 
ing a Kabuki actor in character, refers to Japanese print-making. The 
influence of these two trends on the art of Manet was acknowledged by 
Zola in his pamphlet on the artist, which is also depicted in this portrait. 

Velazquez, whom in a letter of admiration from Spain Manet called 
‘the painter of painters’, is perhaps one of the last of the great European 
masters to combine a Naturalistic vision of contemporary life with the 
communication of conceptual contents in a purely visual form. On the 
other band the influence of Japanese prints on the Impressionists in 
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general and on Manet in particular is controversial. The Impressionist 
painters learned the techniques of depicting a series of views of the same 
motif, and the use of pure colour-values for different ends. Zola has 
rightly recognized that Japanese prints ‘resemble Manet’s work in their 
strange elegance and magnificent spots of colour’. In fact there is hardly 
any pictorial device in Japanese prints that Manet could not have found 
somewhere in Velazquez. It seems that Japanese art in Paris of the 1860s 
was not considered as an alternative to the European tradition by the 
Impressionists, who claimed to have found a final solution to painting, 
but was regarded as an assurance that certain pictorial devices are univer- 
sal in art. 

Now Sandblad suggested that the pictures in the wall-rack slightly 
overlapping each other symbolize Manet’s development from the tradi- 
tion which he calls the ‘old Europe’, succeeded by the influence of the re- 
cently discovered Japan, to Olympia as their synthesis. While there may 
be a hint about chronological succession—though such precision in pic- 
torial communication is almost unprecedented in the nineteenth century 
—they can hardly reflect aesthetic preferences. There is a tendency in 
this interpretation to underestimate the influence of post-Renaissance 
Naturalism and to over-emphasize the impact of Japanese prints. Ac- 
cordingly Sandblad sees a two-stage development in Manet’s art: first, 
what he calls flaneur realism, mainly responsible for the Impressionism of 
the 1870's and 1880's; secondly, from about the date of Olympia, the 
period of experiments with pure painting under the impact of Japanese 
art, a reflection of ‘the apparent desire to break the centuries-long tradi- 
tions of realism’. 

While Sandblad’s interpretation of the iconography of The Portrait of 
Emile Zola is an important argument in respect of his theory presenting 
Manet from the period of Olympia as the first representative of pure 
painting, he fails to justify the artistic intention and objective possibility 
of the creation of such an elaborate iconography. There is no doubt 
about the enormous influence Olympia bad on Post-Impressionism and 
on many of the great artists of the twentieth century. It was not only 
copied and ‘paraphrased’ but nearly all of its motifs and devices—such 
as the use of patterned wallpaper for surface effects—became common 
property. 

It is known but has never been sufficiently emphasized that Post- 
Impressionism, though flourishing from the mid-1880’s, appeared al- 
most at the same time as Impressionism and there is a family-resem- 
blance between them. It was only Cézanne who, probably under the 
influence of Olympia and The Portrait of Emile, Zola was determined to 
sacrifice the organic representation of universal human meanings for the 
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stability of pure form. For this reason, irrespective of their subject 
matter, Cézanne’s paintings have the motionless qualities of a still life. 
While the Impressionists reduced subject matter to pure landscape, the 
majority of the Post- Impressionists tried to re-establish the importance 
of a meaningful subject matter. 

Owing either to lack of courage or to the conviction that art must 
have a meaning other than pure form, Manet never really gave up an 
interest in contemporary subjects; he treated them sometimes in a the- 
matic manner, sometimes in an emblematic form. The latter was first - 
attempted in The Portrait of Zacharie Astruc of 1864 with a volume of 
Japanese prints bearing the painter’s dedication, and was fully developed 
in The Portrait of Emile Zola. In the same year, 1868, this device of em- 
blematic communication was used by Degas in his Portrait of the Painter 
James Tissot and in 1870 by Fantin-Latour in his group-portrait of the 
Manet circle. It was retained in Manet’s later works, as in Nana of 1877, 
in which two half-burned candles on her mirror and a picture of a pea- 
cock in the Japanese style magnify and intensify the representational 
meaning. In one of his versions of the Café he uses lettering almost in 
the Cubist manner. 

Manet’s Naturalism was an important influence on Impressionism and 
in some of his landscapes he appears a true Impressionist. He was a source 
not just of stylistic devices of pure painting as Sandblad suggested, but 
also a source without which Gauguin’s symbolism and the panorama of 
late nineteenth-century life by Degas, Seurat and Toulouse-Lautrec and 
their influence on early twentieth-century art would hardly have been 
possible. Therefore Manet not only preserved the technique of emble- 
matic communication for a limited range and a private subject matter, 
such as the pictorial ars poetica, but was responsible for reviving it and 
spreading it. 

Picasso claimed that there are no period styles in the twentieth century, 
only genuises. It seems that Edouard Manet was a forerunner of this 
modern type of painter-genius. 
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The Hidden Order of Art. By ANTON 
HERENZWEHG. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
1967. pp. XIV + 299. 638. 


THIS BOOK contains some interesting ideas 
and a great many incidental comments 
that are stimulating. But the author’s main 
points are rendered unnecessarily obscure 
by his need to present them within a psy- 
choanalytic framework and terminology 
which he was avowedly in process of 
modifying. Dr. Ehrenzweig, who died 
just after his book was passed for printing, 
approached the visual arts and music with 
European sophistication and sensitivity. 
He was interested in creative processes and 
his thinking was woven round three main 
themes. 

First, it is false, in his view, to approach 
artistic creation on the supposition that 
primarily it involves the conscious organi- 
zation of otherwise inherently chaotic un- 
conscious material. On the contrary, the 
significant formal properties to be found in 
serious and original work are the product 
of organizmg processes far outside the 
range of consciousness, which may never- 
theless interact with those of which the 
artist is aware. This is not a new idea, and 
the problem of differentiating original 
from equally unconscious habitual organi- 
vation remains. 

This familiar theme is given an interest- 
ing twist, however, when Dr. Ehren- 
zweig’s second and much less developed 
motif appears. In talking primarily of 
spatial organization as in painting, he 


hazards the guess that the undifferentiated 
whole from which spatial form develops 
might be organized disjunctively or 
serially. He had in mind some process 
which would permit both aspects of a 
reversible figure to be conceptualized to- 
gether. It takes a very great visual artist to 
convey the Herakleitan changing quality 
of life as it is lived. In this respect music, 
for all its abstraction, could come nearest of 
all the arts to formulating human attitudes 
and emotions as experienced on the fron- 
tier of action. 

‘De-differentiation’, a means whereby 
the artist’s usual modes of observation or 
expression are annihilated and an original 
artistic form created after contact with 
processes outside consciousness, is Dr. 

ig’s third main theme. It runs 
all through the book but is given special 
prominance in the second half, where he 
discusses the relation of this ego process, as 
he sees it, to the operation of Thanatos on 
the one hand and on the other to notions 
of the dying god, regenerative processes 
and so forth as they occur in myths and 
primitive folklore. It is doubtful, in this 
reviewer's opinion, whether Dr. Ehrenz- 
weig’s elaborations on the familiar disrup- 
tive aspects of creative work (together 
with its equally familiar depressions, 
anxieties and elations), using psychoanalytic 
terminology and analytically interpreted 
anthropology, add very much to psycho- 
logical understanding. Incidentally, a dis- 
tinction he tries to make between ‘de- 
differentiation’ and regression is by no 
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means clear. Nevertheless he is interesting 
when he suggests that the minimum con- 
tent of art (as distinct from the hidden 
order emerging from unconscious and 
conscious processes interacting) is a reflec- 
tion of the very annihilation and reconsti- 
tution of perceptual and emotionally 
toned orgamization by which a particular 
work of art is brought into being. One can 
think of magnificent creations in various 
media which seem to illustrate this point. 

All in all the book is at times intractably 
difficult and taxes the reader’s patience. Its 
greatest merit may lie in the incidental 
flashes of insight which escaped from Dr. 
Ehrenzweig when he was not bogged 
down in questionable psychological pro- 
fundities. Some of his rammations on 
creative processes are at least more interest- 
ing and suggestive than many of the cur- 
rent inanites on this topic. 

JOAN WYNN REEVES 


Bedford College, London 


Studies in Criticism and Aesthetics, 1660- 
1800. Edited by HOWARD ANDERSON and 
JOHN 8. SHEA. University of Minnesota 
Press. 1967. pp. 419. 80s. 


Tus ABSORBING collection of nineteen 
essays reaches a high standard, as will be 
expected from its being in honour of 
Samuel Holt Monk. Written to mark the 
thirtieth anniversary (a httle late) of the 
publication of The Sublime, these essays 
will be read with keen pleasure by every- 
one with an interest in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The contributors in carefully and 
unpretentiously written papers give us an 
accurate and thus complex portrayal of the 
Augustan period. The book is well pro- 
duced, with carefully arranged footnotes, 
an index and a bibliography of Monks’ 
works. What gives the volume its interest 
is the range of material the editors have 
assembled. There are essays in literary 
criticism, puntung, the history of ideas and 


aesthetics, though these categories need 
not be taken so rigidly as to introduce a 
post-Augustan fragmentation into one’s 
understanding of the age, which in this 
volume 1s presented in so satisfying 2 unity. 
Three splendid essays on painting (illus- 
trated) are particularly to be welcomed. 
Emilie Buchwald writes on Gainsborough 
and Robert Moore on Reynolds’s achieve- 
ment in portraiture, including 2 compari- 
son with Fielding’s conception of charac- 
terization in the analysis. Moore’s remark 
that Reynolds is a ‘shppery figure to 
analyze’ could also have been made of 
Fielding. Rensselaer Lee, exploring some 
conceptions of the pastoral in art in the 
only essay not predommantly on the 
English eighteenth century (but raising 
issues pertinent to it), tells how the story of 
Erminia and the Shepherd from Tasso 
fared in painting, particularly in works by 
Guercmo. William Halewood discusses the 
effects of ‘headier’ Neo-Classical art theory 
on the poetics of Addison and Dryden. 
Ermes Tuveton writing on Shaftesbury 
gives a widely ranging account of a diff- 
cult thinker, seeing him not as a philo- 
sopher but as a reformer of men and society. 
Shaftesbury views man as a ‘perceiver of 
values’, human by virtue 
of his sahili: It is well known that 
aesthetics is of central importance in 
Shaftesbury’s thought, though this is not 
generally true at any rate of philosophers. 
Walter Hipple makes this the starting 
point of his vigorous account of eigh- 
teenth-century theories of beauty, whose 
main features he illuminates with great 
skill. There runs through the paper, how- 
ever, a certain polemic against twentieth- 
century philosophers of the ‘analytic sect’, 
some of whom might be more prepared to 
listen to Hipple’s case than he seems to 
imagine. His is not the most tactful way of 
commending eighteenth-century aesthetics 
to them, especially when on Hipple’s own 
showing it appears that the philosophers of 
the two ages are agreed on certain funda- 
mental points such as that essentialism is an 
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error. Hipple rightly protests against a 
tendency to confuse aesthetics (the theory 
of beauty) with the philosophy of art, 
though he grants thar not all writers have 
tacitly made this restriction. In any case 
one might add that the ‘analytic sect’ is 
making amends. Consider for instance 
Hepburn’s recent paper “Contemporary 
Aesthetics and the Neglect of Natural 
Beauty’. Hipple’s objection to Urmson’s 
view that if we value a rose aesthetically 
‘the most obviously relevant grounds will 
be the way it smells’, is that ‘most people 
sensitive to language will find it odd to call 
a fragrance “beautiful” ’. This will scarcely 
worry Urmson, who wrote in the same 
article that we should ‘hesitate to call many 
things for which we have a great aesthetic 
admiration “beautiful” ’. It is not entirely 
fair to say of Weitz that he sets it up as the 
objectrve of aesthetics to define art only to 
topple it. Rather, Weitz claims that as a 
matter of fact (dubious in my view) this is 
the enterprise aesthetics has generally but 
mistakenly been. Hipple holds that the job 
of aesthetics is ‘to discover the causes of 
aesthetic emotion and the mechanisms 
through which these causes act’. It thus 
emerges that Hipple’s opponents more 
precisely must be Wittgensteinians, for 
aesthetics is seen as 2 branch of introspec- 
uve psychology. Why philosophers now 
do not generally follow Gerard and his 
contemporaries into this province is a large 
question. The reason partly is that Hipple’s 
invitation to them to do so raises issues 
first iring examination in the philo- 
sophy of mind. Hipple is impatient with 
the philosophers who stick to asking what 
it is to make causal analyses instead of 
making them. More specifically, it may be 
because philosophers are troubled by what 
it is to make a causal analysis of the emotions 
(and still more, by the concept of aesthetic 
emotion) that the territory they are 
beckoned into remains unclaimed. Hipple 
is surely right, however, that eighteenth- 
century aesthetic theory is much more than 
of merely antiquarian interest. 


Paul Ramsey argues that in spite of 
some passages in Pope’s Essay on Criticism 
apparently to the contrary, Pope is an ab- 
solutistin the ‘normal’ sense that he believes 
‘in the reality and intelligibility of literary 
value’. Ramsey makes some sensitive 
comments on the poem but what is not 
clear is what he understands by ‘relativism’. 
Certain of his arguments leave the impres- 
sion that he takes it to mean the denial that 
there are value-judgements; but that since 
the relativist in his quarrel with absolutism 
is forced, Ramsey seems to think, to make 
value-judgements if only by disagreeing 
with those of the absolutist, absolutism is 
thereby ‘entailed’. The essay finishes: 
‘either absolutism or subjectivism must be 
true. Hither our experience teaches us of 
genuine value or we are sorely deluded. 
There 13 no space between those positions. 
Relativism tries to occupy that no-space.’ 
A good deal of moral philosophy lately has 
been devoted to refuting just the view that 
we are forced to choose either absolutism 
or subjectivism. Ramsey’s case is not 
helped by comments like: ‘I think that the 
connexion between aesthetic and moral re- 
lativism and Einstein’s theory is almost 
entirely verbal. I shall leave that statement 
undefended’. Hume, alas, never produced 
his promised examination ‘of criticism’. 
Ernest Mossner attempts its theoretical re- 
construction as far as this can be done in an 
essay. He notices the sparseness of con- 
temporary literature devoted to Hume's 
aesthetics. In addition to the work Mossner 
mentions, there are the recent papers in 
this journal, and now of course Mossmer’s 
own helpful essay. 

T. J. DIFFEY 
University of Sussex 


Art and Alienation: the Role of the Artist in 
Society. By stk HERBERT READ. Thames 
and Hudson. 1967. 453. 


THE FORMIDABLE title of this collection of 
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essays need not deter any reader who 
wants 2 suggestive and informative article, 
with plates, on Hieronymus Bosch, Ver- 
meer, Van Gogh, Henry Moore, Kan- 
dintky, Naum Gabo or the youngest 
American painters. If such a reader dis- 
regards sub-titles like ‘Symbolic Integra- 
tion’, ʻA Study in Alienation’, “The 
Reconciling Archetype’, and if he is not a 

pher or art historian in his own 
right, he will find much that is helpful and 
stimulating in the more practical parts of 
Sir Herbert Read’s latest book. Interesting 
points of critical theory are also to be 
found; for instance, the writer shows 
clearly and convincingly that a formalistic 
approach is irrelevant and unhelpful to the 
appreciation of an Expressionist work of 
art. His essay on the Expressionist sculp- 
tures of Matisse nevertheless failed to re- 
concile me to those strange productions, 
but it may win over other readers. Even 
the very slight essay on Ben Nicholson is 
the work of a fine critic. It suffers from 
inadequate illustration; it offers difficult 
language such as: ‘. . . an inconceivably 
delicate instrument that corresponds to 
“the deepest foundations of cognition” . . ? 
(p. 152) in an attempt to convey something 
which remains stubbornly ineffable; but 
yet one admires the writer. His common- 
sense respect for hard fact, his sensitive re- 
sponse to the artistic effect of 2 given tech- 
nical cause, his humorons tolerance and 
sure handling of words, are all shown 
when he writes of Nicholson’s ‘. . . pas- 
sionate sacrifice of innumerable razor 
blades to abrade his painted surfaces to the 
desired degree of tension’ (p. 
153). Throughout the book the style and 
tone of the writer are excellent. 

But if we tum to consider the philo- 
sophical essays in Part One and those sub- 
titles which aim to yoke the more practical 
essays to the sociological theme, there is 
less to admire. As we read it seems as if 
each writer who has used the term ‘aliena- 
tion’—Hegel, Marx, Freud, Fromm, Mar- 
case, Read—must have meant something 


different by it. The designer of the book 
jacket represents it graphically (and very 
effe ) as if it were akin to ‘disimte- 
gration’ (of the personality) and this is the 
sense in which Herbert Read uses it in the 
study of Van Gogh. But in the main he 
employs it to express a concept in social, 
not individual psychology. Sometimes, 
more loosely than Marx, Freud or Mar- 
cuse, he means by it only the state of being 
an ‘outsider’, a position which we readily 
ascribe to the artist, and in this familiar 
strain he is undeniably eloquent, especially 
in the essay on “The Function of the Arts 
in Contemporary Society’. Only once 
does he show that he is aware of the 
variety of meanings: on p. 35 he speaks of 
‘alienation (from nature, from society, 
from self)’. Thus the relationships which 
we would hope to find set out, clarified 
and further explored in a book with the 
utle Art and Alienation and the sub-title The 
Role of the Artist in Society are mercly 
alluded to once, m brackets, aside, as it 
were. How the three kinds of alienation 
are related, and whether it is helpful or 
informative to employ a Marxist term to 
link Wordsworth’s complaint ‘Little we 
see in Nature that is ours’ with that of 
Marcuse about an ‘obscene merger of 
aesthetics and reality’, and both with the 
insanity of Van Gogh—Sir Herbert Read 
with all his eloquence has not explained. 
His eloquence reaches its most effective 
in expressing his misgivings about a future 
state of society which Marcuse envisages 
under the name ‘the pacification of the 
struggle for existence’ and in which there 
appears to be no need for art. When Sir 
Herbert Read protests that ‘. . . art is not 
concerned with the struggle for existence’ 
and ‘. . . what art is concerned with is not 
existence but essence’ (p. 35), we certainly 
even applaud. But the future 

may show that we were only cheering a 
gallant rearguard action. It is disturbing 
that Marcuse’s admittedly alarming book 
One-Dimensional Man offers a strikingly 
original sociological theory which (at 
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least ın 1ts economic and political aspects) 
is cogently argued and amply documented, 
whereas Art and Alienation does nothing of 
the kind. 

If in spite of sociologists’ predictions 
people to whom the arts are important 
steadfastly refuse to admit the possibility 
that society can ever dispense with art, 
then I think we must not look to mere 
heroic gestures made with the clash of 
opposed. words like Essence and Existence, 
to preserve art; but rather to something 
else Sir Herbert Read himself has shown 
us—to his own faith in human 
inalienable possession of their own faculties, 
his faith in‘... and handling, 

touching and hearing, and all the refine- 
ments of sensation that developed his 
torically in the conquest of nature and the 
manipulation of material substances’ (p. 
21), and his awareness that these must 
be educed and trained from birth to 
maturity’. 

OLGA MCDONALD MHIDNER 


The Sense of an Ending. Studies in the Theory 
of Fiction. By FRANK KERMODE. Oxford 


University Press. 1967. pp. 187. 38s. 


Ip MANY of those who would get a great 
deal out of it refuse to go on reading his 
book, Professor Kermode has only himself 
to blame. The style is intolerably man- 
nered, and indeed is allusive and is over- 
influenced by Wallace Stevens in his most 
foxing mood, and the appearance of 
scholarship is likely to intimidate. All this 
is a pity; for the central thesis is an inter- 
esting one and beneath the perplexing sur- 
face ghtter there is an argument worth 
attendmg to. If I have understood the 
book, Professor Kermode’s thesis, crudely 
simplified and without nuances, is as fol- 
lows. To see the temporal processes in 
which we are immersed in terms of begin- 
ning-and-end, origins and conclusions, is 
not something optional for human Begs 


c? 


but something without which life would 
be intolerable because it would be without 
sense. All cultures, therefore, have their 
myths of first and last things, even those 
cultures that at the level of systematic 
thought (Aristotle is the example) do not 
admit the notion of an absolute temporal 
beginning. Most cultures also have fictions 
standing ın a variety of rather complicated 
relations to what is thought, either ın the 
mode of myth or ın the modes of philo- 
sophy and natural science, about begin- 
nings and endmgs. Understanding these 
relations is an important part of under- 
standing the structure and significance of 
the great fictions, Lear or Proust’s great 
novel or the would-be apocalyptic fictions 
of Camus or Sartre. The great fictions are 
bracing, anchor us in reality; the lesser 
ones merely console and in so doing debili- 
tate. Fictions wrongly handled can be 
dangerous. The idea that the world is as it 
is because of the malevolent cunning of 
the Jews starts off as an ignoble fiction but 
is changed into a myth that persuades 
people into murder. There are other im- 
portant bits of argument, but I think I have 
listed those essential to the thesis. What is 
not bare argument in the book is illustra- 
tive, and the history of ideas as well as 
world literarure is ransacked for material. 
No one could write such a book without 
relying a good deal on secondary authori- 
ties and Professor Kermode has absolutely 
no need to apologize for his use of such 
authorities. All the same, secondary 
authorities should be used with care and 
discussed with colleagues who are able to 
assess them and get behind them. I have 
noticed that in one case Professor Kermode 
has not rightly understood the secondary 
authorities he relies upon and has therefore 
got the primary authorities he talks about 
quite wrong. He thinks that in Aquinas 
and other medieval philosophers the two 
topics of creation ex nihilo and whether the 
Universe had a beginning are the same 
topic. This is clearly not so. Aquinas 
thought the eternity of the world had to be 
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raled out on grounds of revelation, but he 
thought it speculatively posmble that the 
world had had no beginning; but he cer- 
FR E a ria e NR 

le been the case it 
ell have followed that the doctrine of 
creation ex nihilo was false. 

J. M. CAMERON 

University of Kent at Canterbury 


Middlemarch. Critical Approaches to the 
Novel. Edited by arbara Harpy. The 
Athlone Press. 1967. pp. 192. 355. 


THIS VOLUME 18 appropriately dedicated to 
the memory of W. J. Harvey, whose sadly 
premature death has been a great blow to 
literary studies in this country. Every essay 
in the book comes up to the high standard 
set by his own two contributions: on the 
intellecrmal background and contemporary 
ctiticism of the novel. Mark Schorer, on 
stracture, is technical but clear and cogent; 
Jeremy Beaty is too much of ascholar to be 
brief—the proof corrections obviously 
have an intrinsic interest for him—but he 
does throw some fascinating critical side- 
lights on the text in passing; Derek Old- 
field discounts too easily earlier complaints 
that George Eliot was no stylist and that 
she confronted ‘human nature a little like a 
schoolteacher’—after all, it may well be 
the lack oflevity that prevents her rising to 
the very greatest heights—yet his positive 
comments on language and character are 
admirable; Hilda Hulme, too, writing on 
imagery, has many excellent and subtle 
things to say—though one is tempted to 
ask if the essay couldn’ have been made 
shorter by givmg more emphasis to the 
thesis and less to exhaustive illustration. In- 
deed, Barbara Hardy in her own rather 
exhaustrve piece on “Chapter 30’, seems to 
have been struck by the same thought: 
‘Reading spetds vary, but the linguist’s 
pace is plainly much slower than the pace 
of the slowest reader, just as the image- 


tracker’s seven-league boots move him 
much faster than the fastest reader. The 
snail's pace keeps us close to paan 
its nuances, associations, typicality, and 
particularity, but it has to stop for a long 
scrutiny which regards cach part while 
unnatural arrest takes place, while moments 
are attenuated... .’ She is arguing, very 
ably, the virtues of ‘superficial’ reading, of 
recognizing and expecting ‘the unpur- 
posive detail, whose effect is simply local 
and immediate’. The point is well taken, 
and it 1s not unimportant for aesthetics; it 
would explain why it 1s necessary, in de- 
fiance of logic, to have an ‘aesthetic of 
condensation’ in one's termimology, 
though strictly speaking all the tiny local 
effects must be minimal examples of the 
‘aesthetic of composition’ (purely formal) 
and ‘aesthetic of complementarity’ (form 
and content). 

It is, however, precisely this sharp point 
which gives rise to a doubt—not about the 
individual contnbutions, which are all 
excellent of their kind, but about the 
nature of the enterprise. In Barbara 
Hardy’s essay modern criticism has come 
full circle; hers is a sophisticated way of 
advocating what unsophisticated criticas 
once took for granted, and it seems to 
undermine the work of some of her con- 
tributors. Seems to, only. For this is Silver 
Age criticism. It has got so far beyond the 
great golden simplicicies needed to intro- 
duce a writer to the general public that one 
can appreciate J. M. S. Tomkins’s conclud- 
ing essay, which castigates just such recon- 
dite criticism, without feeling the collec- 
tion to be any the worse. At this stage, 
when all the basic work has been done 
(done, indeed, Harvey seems to show, in 
the Victorian age iuelf), new refined ap- 
proaches naturally differ widely. And such 
variety us fine and stimulating for the 
jaded academic—perhaps, one suspects, 
even more sumulating for the even more 
jaded specialist in George Eliot. The real 
doubt 1s this: does this one novel deserve 
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and need so much critical attention? The 
contributors seem to share Mark Schorer’s 
view that ‘Middlemach may well be the 
greatest novel in English’; a very dubious 
claim. One of the greatest, yes; but Ulysses 
surely surpasses it and one or two novels by 
James and Conrad seem to equal it. More 
important, they are all more difficult. What 
is patterned, structural, symbolic in them 
is more essential to their nature and more 
in need of explication than anything similar 
in Middlemarch, and what should not be 
missed by the subconscious is correspond- 
ingly more likely to be missed by it and 
therefore to need detailed scrutiny. 

Possibly some such suspicion was lurking 
in the editor’s subconscious when she 
claimed in her Introduction that the essays 
could be read as examples of critical ap- 
proaches to ‘the novel’ in general. She was 
right; they can; and as such are excellent 
reading. But now, please a twenty-year 
moratorium on Middlemarch, for the com- 
mon reader's sake! 

ALLAN RODWAY 

University of Nottingham 


Arte e Teoria. Studi sulla poetica del giovane 
Luigi Pirandello. By GÖSTA ANDERSSON. 
Romanica Stockholmiensia 2. Almqvist & 

*Wiksell, Stockholm. 1966. pp. 250. 35 
Kr. Sw. 


Tus 1s, as far as I know, the first full- 
length account and critical study of the 
young Pirandello’s poetics. ‘Poetics’ here 
does not imply a fully formulated critical 
or aesthetic doctrine but it stands for the 
entire body of theoretical ideas, poetical 
ideals, artistic intentions and assimilated 
literary influences which informed the 
early work of the artist. The period covered 
extends from 1884 to 1905 and it therefore 
excludes consideration of the dramatic 
work which made Pirandello one of the 
major figures on the intellectual scene of 
the early twentieth century. It is, of course, 
the importance of the mature dramatic 


work which alone justifies the detailed 
attention here given to the early novelistic, 
lyrical and critical work. It would be a 
mistake, however, to treat the writings 
here discussed as mere juvenila of a great 
artist with little artistic significance of their 
own. The poignancy of the lyrical work, 
for instance, epitomized in this book by 
the earliest collection of poems, Mal Gio- 
condo, is a discovery well worth making 
even without playing the game of spotting 
in every poem the mature playwright’s ob- 
session with the elusiveness of the present 
moment and the many-ayered illusion 
which we call reality. 

In the first chapter the author discusses 
Pirandello’s first published work, Capan- 
netta, of 1894. This bozzetto or sketch is a 
hybrid literary form of the narrauve genre, 
a mixture of romantic novella against a 
background of nature description and 
lightly sketched impressions of a rural 
scene and its people, skilfully evocative of 
a particular locality, namely Sicily. This 
peculiar attempt at realism shows the in- 
fluence of Giovanni Verga and French 
naturalism, and the narrative technique 
employed is in line with the aesthetic in- 
tentions of the then flourishing school of 
Italian verismo. Capannetta remained an 
isolated work for Pirandello, an experi- 
ment in regional writing which was grow- 
ing in popularity at the time. The entre 
composition exhibits easy familiarity with 


_ the main currents of late nineteenth-cen- 


tury avant-garde literature, woven to- 
gether into a highly personal document 
with frequent glimpses of the typically 
Pirandellian perspectivism which was still 


to find its proper expression in the writing 
for the theatre. 


The second chapter is devoted to Mal 
Giocondo, the title of this collection of 
poems being of conscious manifesto 
character, with its juxtaposition of apparent 
incompatibles. The poems capture the 
prevalent lyrical mood of the twilight of 
the century, with its sentiment of sweet 
decay and the recurrent themes of ennui 
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artistically transformed into cosmic sad- 
ness. There are more than just uncon- 
scious echoes of the philosophy of Scho- 
penhauer, under whose spell Pirandello 
came early in his student’s days at the 
University of Bonn. 

The third and longest chapter deals with 
the theoretical and critical writings from 
1889-98, beginning with the student's 
contributions to Vita Nuova, and ending 
with the more weighty contributions to 
Arielin the years 1897-8 by an author who 
had acquired European stature and was 
beginning to enjoy an international repu- 
tation. The foundations for L’smorismo of 
1908—formulating Pirandello’s central aim 
of mastering the embiguity and sheer in- 
comprehensibility of life through ironic 
distancing from it—were laid during these 
years, which included the fruitful en- 
counter with Theodor Lipps at Bonn. 
Discussion of the theoretical study on 
criticism, Arte e coscienza d'oggi of 1893, 
occupies the bulk of this chapter, with 
constant attention to themes and ideas 
which link the critical writings of this 
period with the concurrent novelistic and 
the later dramatic work. 

The last chapter traces the most im- 
portant formative influence on Pirandello’s 
growth to maturity, that of Gabriel 
Séailles. The latter’s La génie dans Part 
(1883) is contrasted and compared with 
Pirandello’s Arte e sclenza (published 1908, 
but conceived and written around 1905). 
This line by line comparison leaves one at 
times with the suspicion that an indubit- 
able indebtedness has been exaggerated to 
suggest complete derivativeness and lack 
of originality on Pirandello’s side—un- 
justly so, if one compares the solid and 
somewhat plodding systematiration of the 
French writer with the compelling right- 
ness of formulation of basically the same 
ideas by the Italian. This is a very minor 
defect in an otherwise very sound and in- 
formative study. : 
BVA SCHAPER 
Glasgow University 


A Failure of Nerve. Italian Painting 1520- 
1535. By SIR KENNETH CLARK, Clarendon 
Press. 1967. pp. 28. Plates XVI. 


Tas 1s a disappointing contribution by 
one of the greatest living art historians to 
one of the most complex and controversial 
problems in the history of Western art. 
Originally written as The H. R. Bickley 
Memorial Lecture on Italy Past and Present, 
Sir Kenneth Clark at Oxford tried to catch 
a tiger with a butterfly net. He attacked 
historians past and present: those who 
gave historical reasons with a moral bias to 
explain the decline of High-Renaissance 
classicism, and those who have used 
modern scientific methodology and the 
aid of sociology and psychology to explain 
what 1s generally known today as the art of 
Mannerism. In neither do we learn names 
belongmg to the two schools. Amold 
Hauser’s Mannerism (1965) is singled out 
from about half-a-dozen books and many 
dozens of articles in learned journals pub- 
lished since 1961 when the Twentieth 
International Congress of the History of 
Art in New York debated this problem as 
its central theme. 

Sir Kenneth Clark rightly claims that 
the ‘generalized explanations are not en- 
tirely borne out by facts and dates’. Surely 
no serious historian has ever suggested that 
Mannerism was a direct reflection of his 
torical events. What has been suggested is 
that the art of this period had ‘a certain 
prophet function’ as phrased by Sir Ken- 
neth Clark in agreement at the end of his 
book (pp. 25-26). On the first page he 
claims that ‘the reasons for this change 
(Mannerism) are to be found partly within 
the art itself, in the purely professional 
problemsof Florentine painting; and partly 
in a feeling that the whole structure of the 
High-Renaissance rested on foundations 
too narrow and insecure to bear its weight; 
together these produced a state of anxiety 
which I have ventured to call a failure of 
nerve’. The use of this apt phrase as a pro- 
gramme and a title in connexion with 
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Mannerism is less adventurous and risky 
than it first appears. For some time it has 
been used to describe periods in history 
when man felt his world to be transient and 
chaotic suspended between reason and be- 
lief. Gilbert Murray discussing the Hel- 
lenistic age in his classic Five Stages of Greek 
Religion describes it as a period of ‘failure 
of nerve’ in which there was ‘the rise of 

i 2 loss of self-confidence, of 
hope in this life and of faith in normal 
human effort’. As an art-historical analogy 
the decline of antique classicism has been 
compared to the decline of Renaissance 
classicism by Heinrich Wölfflin, who sug- 
gests that ‘dle antike Kunst “‘stirbt” unter 
åhnlichen Symptomen wie die Kunst der 
Renaissance’ (Renaissance und Barock, 4th 
ed. Munich, 1926, p. 1). It seems that Sir 
Kenneth Clark has been provided with a 
well paved road by which to proceed with 
his arguments. 

The two arguments, not entirely se- 
parated in the text, are built around three 
important dates: 1512, marking the com- 
pletion of the Sistine ceiling by Michel- 
angelo; 1520, the year when Raphael died; 
and 1536, the date of Michelangelo’s Last 
Judgement. Stylistically the first means the 
latent in the last sections of the 
ceiling of devices to be used only ten years 
later in Mannerism proper; the second 
date probably refers to the end of the 
Roman classicism of Raphael, who by ‘his 
superlative professional skill had a balance 
of faculties and a confidence in physical 
beanty which was proof against all diseases 
of the spirit’ (p. 10); the third date in terms 
of style means ‘the culmination of a mood 
and of a style which had been looming on 
the horizon of High-Renaissance art for 
almost twenty years’ (p. 26). Hence 
Raphael preserves classical art in Rome for 
almost ten years while in Florence the 
young Pontormo and Roso show ‘im- 
patience with academic harmony’ (p. 11), 
l.e. with Andrea del Sarto and Pra Barto- 
lomeo. Raphael’s position in art history, 
however, is still controversial. In one of 


the most recent contributions to the 
Raphael literature Philip Pouncey and 
J. A. Gere have pointed out that * it is more 
probable that stylistic innovations (anti- 
cipating Mannerism) came from the still 
youthful master than from his followers... 
(as for the opposite view) the burden of 
proof is on those who make such a claim, 
and in our opinion they have not proved 
their case’ (Italian Drawings in the British 
Museum, Raphael and his Circle, 1962, p- 
v) 


According to Sir Kenneth Clark the 
roots of this Florentine avant-garde are to be 
found partly in the anti-classical tendencies 
of Quattrocento art, reaching its peak at 
the turn of the century in the art of Botti- 
clli, Filippino Lippi and Piero di Cosimo, 
who ‘manifest a profound lack of confi- 
dence in reality’ (p. 7); and partly in ‘the 
uncouth intensity of the German spirit’ (p- 
23). Without excessive claims the impact 
of Quattrocento Gothic tendencies on the 
whole of Italian Mannerism was discussed. 
by F. Antal (‘Observations on Girolamo da 
Carpi’ in Classicism and Romanticism, 1966, 
pp- 116-18 n. and 160-1), and so was the 
effect of northern Gothic on Raphael by 
O. Fischel (of. Ch. XM, ‘Raphael and 
Gothic’, in his Raphael, 1964, pp. 218-29, 
the standard monograph on this master). 
Somewhat contradictory to this seems to 
be the claim that Pontormo’s ‘study of the 
late Gothic style. . . not only released him. 
from current academism, but allowed. 
him a means of expressing his own feeling 
of insecurity’, and that Rosso ‘is perhaps 
the first Western artist since the time of 
Hadrian to look backwards rather than 
forwards, and to use a primitive style (i.e. 
Arnolfo di Cambio and Uccello), as Pon- 
tormo uses the German style, in order to 
escape from a situation which had become 
oppressively evolved. . . . I may add thar 
there is 2 remarkable parallel between this 
piece of sophisticated archaism (The 
Daughters of Jethro by Roso, Ufhzi, 
Florence) and 2 more naive reminiscence 
of Uccello, Rousseau Douanier’s La 
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Guerre’ (pp. 18-19). Finally, to resolve the 
problem posed by the more classicist ten- 
dencies of Mannerism, Sir Kenneth Clark 
suggests: ‘Nevertheless, we must admit 
that after 1525 the two styles became in- 
volved with one another: or, rather, thar 
the painters of the bella maniera, in spite of 
ther prodigal use of classic models, 
adopted the emotive imagery of the anti- 
classical revolutionaries, and thus saved 
their work from becoming intolerably 
boring and insipid . . . the fusion of the 
two styles was ascribed by Vasari to 
Raphael . . . (but) we usually have reason 
to suspect the intervention of Giulio 
Romano’ (pp. 20~a1). 

It is interesting to note that Max 
Dvorák, one of the first apologists of 
Mannerism, as early as 1920 described ıt as 
an anti-classical, prophetic trend and ad- 
mittedly approached it in terms and 
standards of his time. (‘Uber Greco und 
den Manierismus’ in Kwnsteschichte als 
Geistesgeschichte, 1924, pp. 261~76). Sir 
Kenneth Clark seems to adhere to this ap- 
proach despite his initial warning: ‘I 
should remind you that this crisis, which 
seems so abrupt and radical to us, passed 
almost entirely unnoticed in its own time’ 


(pp. 1-2). 
GEORGE T. NOSZLOPY 
Birmingham College of Art and Design 


Early Christian Art. By F. VAN DER MBER. 
Faber. 1967. pp. 149. Plates 48. sos. 

The Beginnings of Christian Art 200-495 
AD. By anba cranar. Thames & 
Hudson. 1967. pp. 326. Plates 107 
colour; 191 black and white. 8 gns. 


Tus Fanm translation of Professor van der 
Meez’s book on Early Christian art was not 
made from the original Dutch version 
Oudchristelifke Kunst (1959) but from a 
German translation, in which the author 
had incorporated some revisions and fresh 
material, The book is an essay in inter- 
pretation and explanation of the first six 


centuries of Christian art rather than 
straightforward art history in the sense to 
which we are accustomed. The author 
takes as his point of departure ‘not out- 
ward forms, which in many ways are 
simply continuations of earlier traditions, 
but the meaning and purpose of the works 
discussed’. He gives as his reason for this 
emphasis that ‘the men who created these 
works of art did not create them for their 
own sake. They were skilled if sumple 
craftsmen, fully aware that the forms their 
creations took should make their meaning 
plain’ (p. 13). Their patrons ‘were mainly 
interested in the subject-matter and far less 
in the manner in which it was made ex- 
pliat: they took the form for granted and 
turned their attention to the content’ (p. 
124). Hence he agrees with Burkhardt that 
in Early Christian art ‘the formal elements 
were subordinated to the content’ (i.e. in 
architecture the liturgy and the general 
needs of the religious community, in re~ 
presentational art the message) and there- 
fore the understanding of these works ‘de- 
pends not just on the analysis of their form, 
but on a correct appreciation of their basic 
ideas’. The Early Christian artists took over 
their stylistic framework from classical 
antiquity and adapted it to express new 
ideas, a new outlook and spiritual content. 
Professor van der Meer summarizes his 
interpretation of this process as follows: 
“The imaginative outlook of the Christian 
world, in so many respects alien to the 
Greco-Roman, nevertheless retained the 
symbols inherited from that world which 
still had life in them; it was the outworn, 
moribund clichés that they utterly dis- 
carded. For the Christians took over what 
was best in the formal conventions and 
techniques of the time, and made use of 
them for conveying a quite different mean- 
ing. By degrees, such conventions took on 
new life, and the almost lifeless forms—old 
husks as it were—were triumphantly 
transformed by a startling, even momen- 
tous content based on another set of ideas’ 
(p. 123). One would have wished this selec- 
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tivity and transformation of forms to have 
been exemplified in detail. 

The first chapter gives an interesting ac- 
count of the ‘discovery’ of Early Christian 
art, or rather the emergence of an ability to 
sec it. About 1800 the art of the early cen- 
turies of Christianity was not so much mm- 
known as ignored and contemned as ‘arte- 
facts of a degenerate culture’. From 1850 
onwards this art was studied by scholars 
and antiquaries with little or no sensibility 
for its aesthetic qualities, while interest in 
the catacombs led to an ‘almost purely 
fictitious and romantic’ picture of the 
ancient Christians and their world. It is 
only in our own day that these art works 
haye come to be regarded no longer ‘as 
curiosities, nor as mere religious docu- 
ments, but as pure works of art on their 
own terms’, as sources of aesthetic pleasure 
in their own right. Indeed with perhaps 
more enthusiasm than exactness Professor 
van der Meer in one place declares: “Today 
it is accepted without question that the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries were in 
many ways a golden age artistically’ (p. 
28). Of particular interest is his explanation 
of this revolution in taste as due primarily 
to the fact that the early Christian artists 
‘often appear to be trying to express a 
vision very similar to the vision of many 
modern artists’ and because: “Today it is 
thought possible to make immediate com- 
tact with the formal values of these works 
of art, because of the strange but apparent 
affmity between them and contemporary 
work.” 

It is tantalizing to find that this ‘strange 
affinity’ is suggested merely in two sem- 
tences and nowhere worked out. Por one 
usually assumes that contemporary art is 
characterized by attention to form rather 
than message and the comparison with an 
art which adapted traditional and outworn 
forms to the expression of a new spiritual 
message ought not to have been left in the 
air. As it is, we must turn to the in some 
ways more orthodox, more cautious study 
of the beginnings of Christian art by André 


Grabar. The book under review is the first 
volume of a two-volume study published 
in the series “The Arts of Mankind’ and 
written by a leading authority on Byzan- 
tine and Early Christian art. Meticulous 
scholarship and judicious historical judge- 
ment have been enlived by humane inter- 
est and genuine artistic sensibility. The 
book is copiously and beautifully illus- 
trated, a gem for the amateur’s library. 
Professor Grabar agrees with Professor 
van der Meer that early Christian art laid 
the basis for the art of the European Middle 
Ages and indeed for all subsequent Chris- 
tian art. ‘In many respects the art that is 
ours today may be traced back to that 
Christian tradition whose earliest mani- 
festations can be seen in the works we 
bring together and discuss in the following 
pages.’ He also agrees with Professor van 
der Meer’s view that the artistic expression 
of the early Christian community utilized 
traditional classical stylistic forms. The 
early phase of Christian art made its ap- 
pearance, he says, ‘as part of a much larger 
whole, that of antique art in its decline 
(p. 2)... all that was truly new about this 
art was inspiration; the techniques and 
forms, the choice of material and scale of 
the works according to their function, 
were in the main traditional. Thus, young 
though it was, this art had nothing “‘primr 
tive” abour it, none of those traits which so 
often distinguish the imitial phase of an 
art movement, traits that catch and gratify 
the eye because of their native charm ... it 
was born old (except for the novelty of its 
themes) and saddled with the burdens of an 
age-old Mediterranean tradition.’ In closer 
prima facie accord with contemporary out- 
look than Professor van der Meer, Professor 
Grabar distinguishes the aesthetic problem 
of formal quality from the question of 
novel content or message. For a long time, 
he says, there was no ‘aesthetic problem, ex- 
cept, in certain cases, that of adapting clas- 
sical forms to works of a new order’. He 
goes on: ‘It seems to me thar all we have 
been told about the “profound influence” 
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of the Christian faith on these works, qua 
works of art, is wide of the mark... . The 
men who planned and executed the murals 
—for example those in the Dura baptistery 
—felt that they were providing exactly 
what their fellow-believers needed by de- 
picting Christan themes. The forms were 
those of all the paintings and carvings they 
saw around them. Evidently it never struck 
them that the expression of Christian ideas 
might call for a new style and new forms’ 
(p. 43). Grabar even shows that the decline 
in naturalism and mundane realism was 
not specifically a reflection of the other- 
wordly aspiration of the Christian religion: 
‘the decline of the classical aesthetic and the 
art of rendering with objective fidelity the 
outward aspects of the visible world did 
not begin in the Christian artists’ work- 
shops’ and ‘the last phase of antique art 
(when it strangely diverged from classical 
tradition) originated independently of 
Christianity and before the emergence of 
Christian art’ (p. 51). 

There is a divergence between van der 
Meer and Grabar which is perhaps rather 
more than a mere matter of emphasis. It 
goes back to the importance ascribed re- 
spectively to form and expressive content. 
This, the form-content dichotomy, is a 
perennial and most puzzling problem of 
contemporary aesthetics. Perhaps it is not 
too unreasonable to demand that any theory 
or any proposed solution should be testable 
against this curious period in art history 
when the outlook and ideas of a new reli- 
gion were expressed through the medium 
of tired and traditional stylisuc forms. 

H. OSBORNE 


The Life and Death of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon. Historical Painter. 1786-1846. 
By pic caorcs with editions by 
DOROTHY GEORGE. The Clarendon Press. 
1967 (1948). pp. 140. 455. 


BENJAMIN Rosert Haydon was not only 


an outstanding figure in the world of art 


and letters of the first half of the nineteenth 
century but took a part whose importance 
is too often forgotten in the early stages of 
art education and State patronage of the 


arts. His Astoblography has been famous 
but little read. For ts of aesthetics he 
has a special, and different, importance in 


connexion with the concept of ‘genius’. 
For from his own diaries and from other 
historical records it is apparent that he dis- 
played in a typical and exemplary form 
those psychological features which have 
traditionally been associated with genius: 
yet in the general opinion as an historical 
painter he fell short of his own aspirations 
and cannot by objective standards be 
classificed as an artist of the first rank. 
This second edition makes use of the full 
text of the Haydon Journals, which was not 
accessible for the edition of 1948, and takes 
account also of material for a re~assessment 
of Haydon’s artistic standing by Frederick 
and further biographical 
material by Professor W. B. Pope, Pro- 
fessor Quentin Bell and others. The new 
edition could be an invaluable source book 
for the study of the psychology of artistic 
creation and the notion of artistic genius. 
H. OSBORNE 


Fauvism. By J.-B. MULLER. Thames & Hud- 
son. 1967. pp. 260. 358. 


Tms BOOK, written in “The World of Art 
Library’ by the director of the educational 
department of the Musée de |’Htat ın Lux- 
embourg, follows several others on ‘Mod- 
ern Movements’, such as the volumes on 
Impressionism, Dada, Cubism, Surrealism. 
Yet Fauvism, if a ‘movement’ at all, was 
one in a rather special sense. For a short 
time there was a small group of artists 
pulation of colours. But, as Dr. Muller 
says, they ‘never achieved the cohesion of 
the impressionist or nabi movements’. As a 
movement, it was particularly short-lived. 
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Thename wasinvented by Louis Vauxcelles 
in October 1905, and by early 1908 the 
‘movement’ had ceased to exist. Moreover 
it was dissolved not merely by the scatter- 
ing of the members of a group but because 
many of them had ‘turned their backs on 
their own pasts’. According to Braque, 
Vlaminck and Derain ‘fauvism was simply 
a blind alley’. When, therefore, Dr. 
Muller claims on his opening page that the 
term ‘fauvism’ defines ‘one of the most 
important artistic movements of the twen- 
tieth century’, one expects at least some 
common doctrine and outlook whose in- 
fluence has persisted. Yet this also is diff- 
calt to find. Fauvism was one of a series of 
revolts against the optical realism of the 
Impressionists and its most striking feature 
was 2 common interest in non-naturalistic 
uses of colour. Matisse during his Fauvist 
period spoke both of the expressive use of 
colours, as symbols for the artist’s emo- 
tions, and of their decorative use to create 
autonomous formal constructs and a har- 
mony ‘comparable to that of a musical 
composition’. But Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
the Nabis, Maurice Denis and others had 
spoken ın this way. In doctrine this marks 
no new stand. Dr. Muller claims, probably 
rightly, that the colour of the Fauvists was 
‘freer and more violent’ than that of Gau- 
guin or Van Gogh; ‘the inter-play of 
colours is more complex, the relationships 
more tense, and there are subtle and stri 
dent dissonances’. And whereas Matisse 

- sought a quasi-musical harmony of colour, 
Dr. Maller is also right in pointing to a 
certain apparent clumsiness and careless as 
a feature of much Fauvist technique in the 
desire for expressive force. 

One might perhaps venture to suggest 
that Fauvism was as near to Expressionism 
in the use of colour as the predominandy 
Mediterranean and classical French tem- 
perament could easily come. As such it had 
undoubted repercussions on the German 
Expressionists, and it is here that the chief 
influence of Fauvism is to be sought. Be- 
yond that it was an mteresting incident in 


the growth of a small group of artiss, 
loosely associated around Matisse, Vh- 
minck and Derain, a brief incident which 
had its effects, as all such experimental in- 
cidents do, on their later development, but 
which did not blaze a broad trail or prove 
viable in the profounder way that Cubism 
did. 

Dr. Muller has done all that one ex- 
pected of so knowledgeable a writer to 
introduce his subject to the general reader 
and he has omitted no aspect that is essen- 
tial to it. Not surprisingly his book is 
largely given over to accounts of the 
Pauvist period in the work of the dozen or 
so artists who can be considered to make 
up the movement. The brief biographies 
and bibliographies with which the book 
concludes will prove particularly useful to 
students. 

H. OSBORNE 


William Blake. Tiriel. Facsimile and Tran- 
script of the Manuscript, Reproduction of 
the Drawings and a Commentary on the 
Poem. By G. E. BENTLEY, jr. Clarendon 
Pross. pp. 94. Plates 25. 6os. 


In ms commentary on the first of Blake's 
‘Prophetic Books’ Dr. Bentley shows both 
scholarship and judgement. His enthusiasm 
for his theme never runs away with his 
sense of proportion. Thus in discussing the 
origins of the poem he makes no attempt 
to rival the thoroughness of Kathleen 
Raine’s Some Sources of Ttriel_the locus 
classicus on the subject—but contents him- 
self with indicating (and, if need be, criti- 
cizing) the mam lines of research in this 
direction. 

Similarly with the poem itself. Here 
Dr. Bentley picks his way ci 
and knowledgeably through the symbol 
strewn terrain and—wisely, surely——resists 
the temptation to put forward any hard- 
and-fast interpretation of the allegory. It is 
enough that he helps us to discover un- 
suspected depths in 2 work too often con- 
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demned out of hand for its superficial 
‘Ossianism’ and Gothic melodrama. 
H. R. WACKBILL 


Art Nouveau. By HERIBERT HUTIER. Trans- 
lated by J. rR. rosrer. Methuen (Move- 
ments in World Art Series). pp. 56. 
Plates 20. 88. 6d. 


Tue text of this little handbook 1s both 
informed and informative, and one’s only 
criticism of the production lies in the choice 
of illustrations, some of which are not 
really representative of the subject. After 
all, the most significant achievements of 
Art Nouveau were in architecture and 
applied art, not in pamting at all. Then 
why are half the illustrations given to 
painters? And why are some of them men 
whose connexion with the movement was 
tenuous, to say the least of it? Can Segan- 
tint really be claimed as a practitioner? Or 
Kandinsky? Or even Lautrec? Yet all these 
artists are illustrated and discussed in notes 
as well as the text. Surely it would have 
been more helpful to the inquiring ama- 
teur, for whom this Introduction is pre- 
sumably intended, 1f their places had been 
filled by people like Horta, Guimard, 
Voysey and so on, all of whom were un- 
questionably important and typical expo- 
nents of the style. 
H. R. WACKBILL 


Movie Man. By DAVID THOMSON. Secker 
and Warburg. 1967. pp. 234. 428. 


In THs ambitious book David Thomson 
outlines his concept of ‘Movie Man’—ap- 
parently conceived of as the ‘Renaissance 
Man’ of our modern age. For Thomson 
cinema is the sense and sensibilia of the 
twentieth century, ‘ man’s 
understanding of the present and his dis 
covery of the future’. Rather than examin- 
ing 1ts influence on other art forms he 
wants to demonstrate that ‘Art’ in general, 


includmg ‘art’ cinema, is ‘more and more 
unrelated to man’s experience of himself” 
and that only the ‘accurate visual reproduc- 
tion’ of the movie camera can reveal to 
man the nature of his situation today. ‘We 
have arrived’, he assures us, ‘at a state in 
which man’s engrossing need is episte- 
mological’. Quite what he means by this 

remark 1s never made clear. 
It is clear to Thomson, however, that the 
movie camera is the ideal instrument for 
this ‘epistemology’. “The movie film’, he 
says, ‘is more related to real existence than 
an ideal way of life, and by recording that 
existence it entails the possibility of an ob- 
jective definition which will reflect on our 
ideas of truth and meaning much more 
than on those of love, honour or moral 
criteria.’ This portentous sentence, as 
vague as it is unargued, characterizes a 
would-be ‘gnomic’ style that runs through- 
out the book. His criticism of Marshall 
McLuhan on p. a15, that ‘the academic 
disciplme of providmg argued evidence 
for his claims was beyond McLuhan, 
applies even more to Thomson’s own 
writing. 

What sense, then, can one make of his 
aesthetic of the cinema? For Thomson the 
film has almost a sacred duty to its ‘docu 
mentary’ nature, and ‘art’ movies ‘are in 
Opposition to the film’s nature’. As an 
example of this he quotes the ending of 
Risenstein’s Strike, where during a mas 
sacre of strikers’ families a montage of an 
abbattour is inserted to bring out the idea 
of men dying like cattle, but which for 
Thomson ‘erects a poctic barrier, quite 
sufficient to lose any feeling of the real 
event’. Now the effect of such cinematic 
devices may be pretentious (though a 
better example would have been the way 
that so many modern directors cut from 
scenes of love-making to factory chimneys 
belching smoke, etc.), but to give as a 
reason for this Hisenstein’s misplaced 
attempt ‘to exert artistic controls over a 
Scientific recordmg instrument’ must 
surely go on record as one of the most 
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philistine remarks ever made about the 
cinema. As Raymond Durgnat points out 
in an article in The British Journal of 
Aesthetics (July 1965), the camera itself can 
no more comment or select than a paint- 
brush. 

A recurring theme of the book is Thom- 
son's antagonism towards what he vaguely 
terms the ‘conceptualization’ of art as op- 
posed to the ‘actuality’ of the camera. Thus 
of the novel he says: ‘the linear narrative 
was always an inexact representation of 
change, reducmg the phenomenon to a 
proposition . . ..—a remark which in con- 
text seems to be asserting that the record- 
ing of visual change is the only way truly 
to represent ‘reality’. For Thomson the 
preoccupation of the novel and ‘art’ movie 
with ‘meaning’ is quite misplaced in a cen- 
tury which ‘is concerned to be modem’. 
Thus, he argues (prophetically or truis- 
tically, according to which way you read 
it) that ‘art will decline as meaning sub- 
sides’—to be replaced by such avant-garde 
‘film documentaries’ as John Cage’s “4 
minutes 33 seconds of silence’, which we are 
informed ‘has no intrinsic merit, but is 
valuable for the contribution it makes to~ 
wards the theory of music’. 

The strongest (if unintentional) argu- 
ment that Thomson provides for his own 
thesis against ‘conceptualization’ is the con- 
fasion of his own arguments. If he takes 
his prophecy seriously, that the “concep- 
tual’ novel and film will be irrelevant in 
his new, McLuhanesque ‘Visual Society’, 
why didn’t Thomson make a movie about 
‘Movie Man’, rather than write this book! 

N. A. MCADOO 


Birkbeck College, London 


Asymmetric Typograpky. By JAN TSCHI- 
CHOLD. Faber & Faber. 1967. pp. 94 


458. 
Tus Is a translation by, Ruari McLean of 
Tschichold’s Typographische Gestaltung first 
published in Basle in 1935, in a revised 


edition, with a few notes added by Tschi- 
chold and with slight alterations to and 
deletions from the original German edition. 
It is approved by the author, who has made 
modifications to the extreme views cx- 
pressed in the original work—an extreme 
which by its rejection of the old views 
made possible the creation of a new style of 
typograghic presentation. We do not 
realize how new his viewpomt was until 
we read the first sentences of his chapter on 
‘Decorative Typography’: ‘Until the year 
1920, all typography was based on the 
principle of centring. The only exceptions 
were some pages before 1500 and a few 
experiments made between 1895 and 1905.” 
The truth of this can be seen in the various 
anthologies of title pages made by Stanley 
Morison; the changes that have taken 
place since this period can be seen from a 
glance at any shelf m a new bookshop to- 
day. And yet it is the dust-jacket and the 
feeling for type which have changed; the 
title page is more often than not still 
centred. The whole effect of the book and 
the man has been a tidying-up operation, 2 
reaction perhaps from the worst excesses of 
the Victorian free-for-all in typography. 
His plea for the use of the same type but in 
different sizes, rather than mixing type 
freely, his pleas not to set in capitals, but to 
use upper and lower case, for letter-spacmg, 
for the aligning of type to the right to 
make for easy reading—all these have re- 
sulted in the look of many of the pages we 
now accept as normal. Some of the ex- 
tremes have been eliminated by time, and 
as with most extremes this is not a bad 
thing. His extreme use of sans serif type is 
no longer fashionable, and the misuse of 
lower case for the beginning of words on 
title pages and sentences was 2 whim of 
the time only perpetuated by those who 
favour the extremes of fashion, and now 
distinctly old-fashioned and thirty-ish in 
its look. It was a very necessary book when 
it first appeared and it is pleasant to have it 
in this present form, particularly as its set- 
ting and illustrations affirm the basic tenets 
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Of thegpiew typography. The new typo- 

Hes to be suited to its purpose and 
geared to the automated printing machine 
which terided to leave less and less initia- 
tive to the typesetter and printer. Jan 
aTychichold iad ser our ciat T hi bat 
ideals in 1928 in Die neue Typographie, and 
these are developed and generalized in the 
present book. Much of the book is special 
pleading which has been It is 
only when one realizes that Tschichold had 
a very special sense of what is right in typo- 
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graphy, a skill based on experience, which 
finally defies reason, that one accepts that 
his rules are guides for lesser mortals, many 
of whom lacked his special genius, and 
who then produced bastardized forms 
fils Kk lcs bos ack oe erie 
tic discrimination. The illustrations to the 
book, some in more than one colour, show 
how well the new principles set out by 
Tschichold can be applied by good de- 
signérs. 
PETER STOCKHAM 
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THE QUESTION OF BAD TASTE* 
C. F. Cornford 


THE QUESTION of bad taste is a highly topical one. It has been ever more 
urgently so since the original germination of Pop Art in this country, a 
development authoritatively stated by Lawrence. Alloway to have taken 
place among the members of a group of friends calling themselves the 
Independent Group, which began to meet at the LC.A.. some fourteen 
years ago. This group was (in Alloway’s words): 
reconvened in the winter of 1954-5 by John McHale and myself on the theme of 
popular culture. This topic was arrived at as the result of a snowballing conversation 
in London which involved Paolozzi, the Smithsons, Henderson, Reyner Banham, 
Hamilton, McHale and myself. We discovered that we had in common 2 vernacular 
culture that persisted beyond any special interest or skills in art, architecture, design 
or art-criticism that any of us might possess. The area of contact was mass-produced. 
urban culture: movies, advertising, science fiction, Pop music. We felt none of the 
dislike of commercial culture standard among most intellectuals, but accepted it 
as a fact, discussed it in detail, and consumed it enthusiastically. 
A few more passages from the same essay by Alloway will give a good 
notion of the programme of the new movement: 
. .. something both more simple and more intimate, more common and more 
fantastic, was being sought. 
We assumed an anthropological definition of culture in which all types of human. 
activity were the object of aesthetic judgement and attention. 


(Note here what appears to be a slight shifting of ground: to begin with 
popular culture was to be ‘accepted as a fact’—now it becomes the object 


of ‘aesthetic judgement’, which is not quite the same thing.) 

The new role for the fine arts 1s to be one of the possible forms of communication 
in an expanding framework that also includes the mass arts. 

Hollywood, Detroit and Madison Avenue were, in terms of our interests, pro~ 
ducing the best popular culture. Thus expendable art was proposed as no less serious 
than permanent art.... 

* Paper read to Conference of educationalists at the Design Centre, January 1968. 
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The foregoing extracts indicate in a general way the positive side of the ' 
programme, i.e. what the movement was in favour of. But every lively 
departure in the arts asserts itself negatively as well, as the following 
passages make clear: 
It can be said that Pop Art developed as an aesthetic proposal made in opposition 
to established opinion. 
- - . am aesthetic of expendabulity (the word was, I think, introduced by Banham) 
ively countered idealist and absolutist art theories. 
. . . the Smithsons went some way to replace Palladian Man and Modular Man by 
glamorous images of the home from slick magazines. 
The first phase of English Pop Art (1953-8) was strongly linked with themes of 
technology, as opposed to the pastoral and primal idea of British Romanticism. 
So much for Stanley Spencer, the Nash brothers, Piper, Sutherland and 
their many imitators: one can readily understand what a joyous un- 
burdening that must have been. But the classicizing trend in the British 
modern movement got equally short shrift, for the new involvement ; 
was proposed f 
. - in place of Roger Fry’s ‘disinterested contemplation’, in place of Sir Herbert ` 
Read’s elaborate theoretical schemes, which were the only available aesthetic 
schemes at the time (unless one went on a Surrealist-Frendian kick)... t 
Likewise hierarchy, snobbism and preciosity in art were decisively 
rejected: 
I developed the idea at IG meetings of a continuum of communications (as 
opposed to a pyramid or a thermometer) withm which all the arts coexist. 
On this reckoning No. 4, St. James Square would be no better and no 
worse than Piccadilly Circus with its dazzling lights, blatant hoardings 
and girlie magazines: all were part of a ‘continuum of communications’ 
—a view less discriminating than that ascribed to Richard Hoggart and 
the New Left, who indeed are specifically disavowed: 
The pleasurable filling of a role in urban life (instead of protesting or looking for 
class basis of Richard Hoggart and from the angry young men. 
It separated them also, as David Sylvester shrewdly pointed out, from 
their admired American counterparts. He quotes Roy Lichtenstein’s 
description of Pop Art as: 
an involvement with what I think to be the most brazen and threatening characteris- 
tics of our culture, things we hate, but which are also powerful in their impingement 
on us, 
Sylvester adds that: 
. .. British artısts by and large take a far more romantic and optimistic view of Coke 
culture than Americans do. If this is so, the reason would clearly be that Coke 
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culture has not yet completely taken Britain over, and so exerts a more exotic 

fascination for us. 
In any case what was thus made available to young artists was a whole 
new territory of subject matter drawn from the man-made, urban, 
technological and commercial world of phenomena, towards which an 
uncritical, accepting, hedonistic attitude was prescribed by the founding 
fathers. Needless to say this was a hard pill for adherents of the existing 
highbrow culture (among whom I must include myself) to swallow: 
despite which we found ourselves, willy-nilly, being changed and 
moved along by it as the movement gained ground. 

But I have gone a bit too fast in this exposition, somewhat like the 
present-day film director who plunges you into the narrative for a good 
ten minutes before putting up the credit titles. I must double back and 
say what in fact I am aiming to talk about. ‘Bad taste’ has more than one 
possible meaning: the commonest, as in the phrase ‘a joke in bad taste’, 
refers to breaches of the current taboo system, usually those parts of it 
concerned with religion or sex. This is the realm of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s activities and I am only marginally concerned with it here, 
inasmuch as Pop art is very often erotic in tendency. All I wish to say 
about this, in passing, is that generally speaking I personally welcome 
any extension of the permissible or mentionable in art, provided that 
enhancement of consciousness and not sadism or contempt for the 
human person can be felt to be the intention. 

What I am concerned with is ‘bad taste’ in the visual arts and design, 
if only because most discourse in this field is concerned with what is good 
about the good; and it might make an interesting change to inquire into 
what is bad about the bad, leaving aside for the moment all questions of 
function and how well things serve the physical purposes they are made 
for. I am thinking now about their psychological purposes and effects. 
Speaking at this level, which clearly is the level of taste, if I say that 
something is ‘bad’ I mean either that I personally don’t like it or that 
there exists an agreement among those whom I regard as trained judges 
that it transgresses or falls short of certain probably very complex and 
scarcely definable standards. Or possibly both. These agreed standards 
have been called ‘the consensus of informed opinion’, and this consensus, 
I suggest, should not be unthinkingly accepted. But neither should it be 
too readily dismissed: firstly because it is collective or intersubjective; 
secondly because its judgements are cumulative and change only 
gradually, like case law. It is not likely to be quite baseless. 

The consensus of cultivated opinion which prevailed in the 1930s, 
when I was an art student was that which emanated from the writings, 
most notably, of Roger Fry and Herbert Read. Thus it happened that 
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when I cast about in my memory for statements in dispraise of the bad 
rather than in praise of the good, I remembered a passage in Roger 
Fry’s Vision and Design which had impressed me when I read it exactly 
thirty years ago. I still had my copy, and sure enough there was the 
passage, embedded in an essay called Art and Socialism. It is worth 
quoting in full: 


We are so far obliged to protect ourselves from the implications of modern life 
that without a special effort it is hard to conceive the enormous quantity of ‘art’ that 
is annually produced and consumed. For the special purpose of realizing it I take the 
pains to write the succeeding paragraphs in a railway refreshment-room, where I am 
actually looking at those terribly familiar but fortunately fleeting images which such 
places afford. And one must remember that public places of this kind merely reflect 
the average citizen’s soul, as expressed in his home. 

The space my eye travels over is a small one, but I am appalled at the amount of 
‘art’ that it harbours. The window towards which I look is filled in its lower part by 
stained glass; within a highly elaborate border, designed by someone who knew the 
conventions of thirteenth-century glass, is a pattern of yellow and purple vine-leaves 
with bunches of grapes, and flitting about among these many small birds. In front is 
a Jace curtain with patterns taken from at least four centuries and as many countries. 
On the walls, up to a height of four feet, is a covering of lincrusta walton stamped 
with a complicated pattern in two colours, with sham silver medallions. Above that 
a moulding but an inch wide, and yet creeping throughout its whole width a 
degenerate descendant ofa Greco-Roman carved guilloche pattern; this has evidently 
been cut out of the wood by machine or stamped out of some composition—its 
nature is so perfectly concealed that it is hard to say which. Above this is a wall- 
paper in which an effect of eighteenth-century satin brocade is imitated by shadow 
staining of the paper. Each of the little refreshment-tables has two cloths, one 
arranged symmetrically, with the table, the other a highly ornate printed cotton 
arranged ‘artistically’ in a diagonal position. In the centre of each table is a large pot 
in which every beantifal quality ım the material and making of pots has been carefully 
obliterated by methods each of which implies profound knowledge and great in- 
ventive talent. Within each pot is a plant with large dark green leaves, apparently 
made of india rubber. This painful catalogue makes up only a small part of the in- 
ventory of the ‘art’ of the restaurant. If I were to go on to tell of the legs of the 
tables, of the electric light fittings, of the chairs into the wooden seats of which some 
tremendous mechanical force has deeply impressed a large distorted anthemion—if I 
were to tell of all these things, my reader and I might both begin to realize with 
painful acuteness something of the horrible toil involved in all this display. 

Display is indeed the end and explanation of it all. Not one of these things has 
been made because the maker enjoyed the making; not one has been bought because 
its contemplation would give anyone any pleasure, but solely because cach of these 
things is accepted as a symbol of a particular social status. I say their contemplation 
can give no one pleasure; they are there becanse their absence would be resented by 
the average man who regards a large amount of futile display as in some way ince 
capable from the condition of that well-to-do life to which he belongs or aspires 
to belong. If everything were merely clean and serviceable he would proclaim the 
place bare and uncomfortable. 
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There may be passages in Ruskin or Morris more eloquent than this 
one of Fry’s and equally observant, but I’m ashamed to say that I don’t 
know where to find them. Happily Fry, writing this as long ago as 
1912, brings out the main point I wish to make about the kind of bad 
taste he is describing. I shall return to this ir a moment: but an impor- 
tant distinction must first be made. 

You will remember that Lawrence Alloway, in recounting how the 
Pop artists developed their iconography, admitted that they did not 
range over the whole field of culture which could be called popular on 
the statistical grounds of its mass consumption: they concentrated on 
films, cars, space fiction and advertising, and American examples at that. 
Fry’s melancholy description brings to mind the enormous range of 
products which were left out of account in the original Pop Art canon 
of usable images. I remember writing, when I functioned briefly as an 
art critic in the middle 50’s, that ‘for Pop artists, firescreens embroidered 
with hollyhocks don’t count, although Goodness knows they are 
popular enough.’ Neither, at that time, would garden gnomes have 
counted, or half-timbered semi-dets, plastic household plants, machine- 
made brass souvenirs with dimples suggestive of handicraft, ceramic 
Disneyana, coal-effect electric fires and dozens of kindred genres which 
are only too easy to think of and to come across in homes, hotels, 
lodging-houses and cafes up and down the country. 

So the early Pop movement was only selectively popular. It coped 
very happily with the full-blooded, unashamed vulgarity of what the 
Americans expressively call honkey-tonk and what I shall hereinafter 
refer to as the brash, but left untouched that other vast sector of taste for 
which the appropriate word might be ‘refeened’ or ‘genteel’. Ideologi- 
cally the two could scarcely be further apart; for though the brash 
culture in such manifestations as Elvis Presley films, for instance, is 
largely compounded of callow fantasy and wish-fulfilment, it is quite 
blatantly and uninhibitedly so. In many ofits aspects itis also technological, 
up-to-date, and indeed futuristic. Genteel art by contrast is essentially 
mealy-mouthed and circumlocutory, an art both of concealment and of 
false suggestion. It flatters its patrons, no doubt subliminally, by imply- 
ing that they are wealthier or of a higher social status than in fact they 
are: this effect being gained most often by a superfluity of machine-made 
ornament. At the same time it is characteristically backward-looking in 
terms of the historical or traditional associations it evokes: mock- 
rustic, inglenooky-medieval, Renaissance-grandiose, Baroque-bulbous, 
Elstree-Regency, and all the rest of it. Charitably interpreted all these 
styles correspond to a natural desire for a relationship with the past and 
for a richness of diachronical symbolism in common objects: but clearly 
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also they seek to overlay the realities of the Industrial Revolution and to 
confer a bogus pedigree on both objects and owners. 

If we reject such art, then, it must be at least as much on the grounds 
of its symbolic falseness as from any aesthetic objections we may have. 
Now the opposite of ‘false’ is ‘true’, so we seem to be invoking truth as a 
criterion. But truth, on the face of it, is a moral value and we were sup- 
posed to be thinking about aesthetics, which in their turn are supposed to- 
be concerned with perception and the senses. Are we going to conclude 
that moral and aesthetic perceptions are in some way interlinked? I 
think we—or rather I—am going to do exactly that: but first let me 
return for a few moments to Roger Fry’s refreshment-room. I’m not 
sure whether Fry was fully aware of the fact, but the judgements he was 
making are in nearly every case related to the criterion of truth rather 
than beauty, so that in the strict, and perhaps meaningless, sense they are 
not aesthetic judgements at all. For instance, the designer of the stained- 
glass window uses thirteenth-century conventions, which implies that 
he is untrue to his own times, archaistic. The lace curtain uses patterns 
taken from at least four centuries, which again implies that it is untrue 
even in its archaism, since it does not remain consistently within a style. 
The dado covering has sham silver medallions. The nature of the pattern 
on the moulding is perfectly concealed. The wallpaper imitates eighteenth- 
century satin brocade. The rectangularity of the table is compromised by 
the diagonally-laid cloth. And so on. The whole ensemble is summed up 
as ‘futile display’ in contrast to that which is ‘merely clean and ser- 
viceable’, which the customer would object to as ‘bare and uncomfort- 
able’. This last point irresistibly recalls a passage on medieval interiors 
(genuine ones this time) from Siegfried Giedion’s great book Mechanisa- 
tion Takes Command: 


And yet there was medieval comfort. But it must be sought in another dimension, 
for it cannot be measured on the material scale. The satisfaction and delight that were 
medieval comfort have their source in the configuration of space. Comfort is the 
atmosphere with which man surrounds himself and in which he lives. Like the 
medieval Kingdom of God, it is something that eludes the grasp of hands. Medieval 
comfort is the comfort of space. 

A medieval room seems furnished even when it contains no furniture. It is never 
bare. Whether a cathedral, a refectory or a burgher chamber, it lives in its own pro- 
portions, its materials, its form. This sense for the dignity of space did not end with 
the Middle Ages. It lasted until nineteentch-century industrialism blurred the feel- 

If we now collate Fry with Giedion and where necessary invert 
criticisms into positive recommendations, we arrive at the following 
series of propositions: 
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1. Designed objects should be true to their times, ie. should in a general way 
acknowledge the essential realities of current science and technology, social and 
cultural relations, ideology, etc. 

2. Objects should be designed in conformity with a single convention or style. 
Since any given style contains its own ‘economy’ in the sense of limitation on 
possible usages, the principle raised here is a crucial one in aesthetic theory, 
namely that of the economy of means—here applied to the particular issue of 
stylistic means. 

3. Materials should be used honestly, in the sense that they should be recognizable 
for what they are, that their inherent qualities should be brought out, and that 
they should not be tortured into shapes which do not correspond to their natural 

4. The process by which a thing is made should be as explicit as possible. 

$. The structural shape of an object should not be needlessly compromised or con- 

6. Ifa habitable space is well proportioned and attractive in material quality, it will 
be humane and comfortable by virtue of that alone. 


It is striking that what this list of injunctions amounts to is indis- 
tinguishable from the general design policy of the early modern move- 
ment, and most typically of the Bauhaus, In sum, what is demanded is 
truth to the times, truth in style, truth through economy of means, 
truth in relation to materials and processes, truth in relation to structure 
and mode of working and articulation of parts. 

I do not think it is very difficult to explain why ostensibly moral in- 
junctions concerned with truth thus turn out to be aesthetic injunctions 
as well. It is not even necessary to quote Keats, who makes the assertion 
dogmatically. Clear subordination of parts within a complex whole has 
always been found to yield an artistic—in the sense of an emotional as 
well as intellectual—satisfaction, as mathematicians acknowledge when 
they speak of a ‘beautiful’ equation or an ‘elegant’ proof. The Gestalt 
theory of perception, though nowadays under attack, states at least one 
major truth when it stresses that our perceptual apparatus is constantly 
grappling outwards to our environment with a view to reducing it to 
the simplest schemata reconcilable with its appearance. This because if 
we can understand our environment, we have some chance of success- 
fully manipulating it: if not, we are prey to exhaustion, disorientation, 
anxiety, even danger. Often without conscious volition we are per- 
petually engaged in acts of interpretation, classification, the discernment 
of shape and order. The artist or designer, in his capacity as form-giver 
and orderer of space, provides local short-circuits for this perpetual 
search, and we react with gratitude and a sense of renewed energy—to 
the extent, of course, that our perceptual apparatus, along with our in- 
tellect and imagination (for surely they are intimately cross-connected), 
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have not previously been numbed or debauched, as in millions of cases 
they have. 

Nevertheless the aesthetic problems of design are not as easy as I may 
seem to be suggesting. You will have noticed that I have said a lot about 
truth and very little about beauty. This is because truth, being more 
objective, is much easier to talk about than beauty, the perception of 
which varies from person to person. It is best to talk about beauty, if at 
all, in front of actual objects. And the sad fact is that an object could in 
principle fulfil all the requirements of truth as well as of usefulness and 
yet be ugly. Its truthfulness would save it for certain from only one kind 
of ugliness, though perhaps the most offensive. Another difficulty is that 
complete truth in the sense of complete explicitness as to structure, 
materials and mode of working is in practice possible only with very 
simple devices: most machines, for instance, necessarily have to be boxed 
in for their own or their operator’s preservation. Then, again, unpre- 
tentious simplicity could be penny-plain and puritanical to the point of 
sheer dullness: and over-exposure to a world thus furnished could lead 
toa psychological reaction whereby we would begin to hanker after the 
spurious, if only for the sake of a change. 

Just such a reaction, recent straws-in-the-wind seem to indicate, may 
now be upon us. The Art Nouveau revival and the psychedelic poster 
could be interpreted in this sense, but I am thinking at the moment of a 
crisp and somewhat aggressive article in the current number of Ark,” in 
which a student of fashion design, Jenny Sharpe, announces a newly 
discovered taste for Kitsch. Kitsch she defines quite correctly as 

all those cheap, vulgar, sentimental, tasteless, trashy, pretty, cute objects that the vast 
majority of the people in this country like to live with, to the despair of trained 
designers and colour supplements. 
These are about to become, or have already become, a cult amongst the 
sophisticated young. ‘However’, she says, 
the current craze is not just a periodical acceptance of the chronological James Laver 
fashion chart, for its source runs deeper. . . . Looking at the situation objectively one 
can only regard it as yet another manifestation of the need to return to the situation 
where the arts are truly representative of the people. 


If this is indeed, at any level, the intention, then it is certainly generous 
and compassionate. And who knows that it will not have a unifying, 
reintegrating effect? It is certainly true that the psychological effect of 
Pop has been to make us look with a different and more attentive eye on 
much in our urban surroundings which we—or at any rate I—once 
tarned from in helpless weariness and disgust. Attention to our sur- 
* The student journal of the Royal College of Art. 
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roundings must surely in principle be good, and it is surely bad to walk 
around the streets unresponsive to much of what one sees. It is now 
proposed that we should attend to, and even make much of, what Jenny 
Sharpe calls Kitsch, and I have called the genteel—they are very much 
the same. That excellent artist Patrick Caulfield has in fact been using 
Kitsch elements in his paintings for some years, but always with trans- 
mutations and reorderings which imply a certain shade of irony, detach- 
ment, comment. Are we now to accept without detachment or criti- 
cism, to ‘consume enthusiastically’, that range of popular art which 
proved unassimilable, or at all events uninteresting, to Alloway and the 
first-phase Pop artists? Is Alloway’s potential programme of general 
acceptance and non-evaluation thus to be realized in plenitude? If so, 
what becomes of poor truth, to which, as I have tried to show, Kitsch, 
far more than brash Pop, is directly antithetical? And is this not in any 
case an odd time to choose for such a move, in that Kitsch, however 
prevalent at the moment, is essentially a culture of the middle-aged and 
old-style lower middle-class, the world of Victor Sylvester and the 
Bingo halls, which one would have thought were historically doomed 
to obsolescence by the teenage revolution? Be that as it may, truth in the 
sense I have been discussing is the issue raised in another article, also by a 
young woman, which by a useful coincidence appeared almost simul- 
taneously with Jenny Sharpe’s. In the current number of Design, Hilary 
Haywood takes a steady look at those very coaleffect fires to which, 
along with such cognate artefacts as plaster flying ducks, garden gnomes, 
pearlized leather shoes and peach-lustre convex mirrors, Jenny Sharpe 
suggests we should reconcile ourselves. Miss Haywood begins by point- 
ing out, very relevantly, that the-hearth is an archetypal symbol of the 
utmost antiquity and psychological import, the place of the sacred fire, 
the living hearth of a home. W. H. Auden no doubt speaks for the 
generality of men in the last three lines at any rate of the following verse 
from his Letter to Lord Byron: 


Preserve me from the Shape of Things to Be; 
The high-grade posters at the public meeting, 
The influence of Art on Industry, 

The cinemas with perfect taste in seating; 
Preserve me, above all, from central heating, 
It may be D. H. Lawrence hocus-pocus, 

But I prefer a room that’s got a focus. 


Since visible or moving flames alone satisfy this deep symbolic need, it 
is understandable that people who for one reason or another cannot burn 
coal or wood should eagerly accept the surrogate versions of it which 
industry has been supplying since the early 203 and which produce fitful 
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flame effects by interrupting with a revolving fan an electric light source 
embedded in log-shaped hunks of asbestos. So strong is this urge that 
people will readily buy fires which are explicitly advertised as producing 
only ersatz flame and no heat at all, this being already provided by other 
installations. 

But, asks Hilary Haywood, should a self-respecting designer give 
countenance to degenerate archetypes of this sort, however much he 
may sympathize with the desires they purport to satisfy? In short, should. 
he agree to design a bogus fire? Let me read part of her conclusion: 

Aesthetically, the consumer is damaging his own entity by assuaging such 2 
genuine hunger with such synthetic goods. 

Just as I find fire sacred and livmg, so do I find coal-ffect fires profane and sterile. 
Par from being either fun or theatrical, 1 find them boring and not nearly theatrical 
enough. They aren’t even vulgar enough to amuse me. And it seems a pity, to put it 
mildly, that the consumer can fulfil his spiritual yearnings with such very dreary and 
inadequate substitute. 

None can blame an industry for selling; that’s what it’s for. Insensitive consumers 
will continue to buy insensitive products so long as these continue to be provided. 
Sociologists and psychologists don’t much care about the exact nature of the drug 
or dummy so long as it renders the patient happy. But what are the majority.of our 
designers up to? 

In her latest book, In A World I Never Made, Baroness Wootton, writing about the 
art of politics, might well have been writing about the ideal industrial designer: ‘Ir is 
from the champions of the impossible rather than from the slaves of the possible 
that evolution draws its creative force.’ 

Miss Sharpe and Miss Haywood thus meet in head-on disagreement. 
They both begin by a clear-sighted acknowledgement of what most 
people in this country like in the way of environment and environmental 
symbolism. But their cultural strategies in face of these facts are dia- 
metrically opposed. Miss Sharpe’s view recalls the old saying: ‘If you 
can’t lick ’em, join ’em’, or in another possible paraphrase: ‘Since Kitsch 
is overwhelmingly prevalent, you might as well learn to like it: or even 
if you can’t, as an educated person, actually compass this feat of aesthetic 
self-inversion, then at least look at the stuff, collect it, use it selectively 
as an ingredient in your life the way intellectuals in the 30s used Vic- 
toriana: as a smart ploy, or a joke, in inverted commas’. 

There are various objections to this strategy, one of which I have 
already stated, namely that Kitsch (at all events old-style Kitsch) may be 
dying out anyway under the joint impacts of Pop and the new sophisti- 
cation which results from such factors as television, foreign travel and 
the wider spread of higher education. So the whole exercise may be 
historically outflanked in any case. Another objection, also implicit in 
what I have said, is that though beauty is a debatable criterion, truth is 
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much less so, and Kitsch is anti-truth. To promote Kitsch is therefore to 
promote the false and the shoddy, which it is hardly the business of the 
tramed or cultivated person to do. Listen to Clement Greenberg’s 
almost Biblical denunciation: 

Kitsch, using for raw material the debased and academicised simulacra of genuine 
culture, welcomes and cultrvates insensibility. Ir is the source of its profits. Kitsch is 
mechanical and operates by formulas. Kitsch is vicarious experience and faked 
sensations. Kirsch changes according to style, but remains always the same. Kitsch 
is the epitome of all that is spurious in the life of our times. Kitsch pretends to 
demand nothing of its customers except their money—not even their time. 

But if it’s all to be treated as a joke, all to be received as it were in 
inverted commas, all part of a game of ‘as if”, it still has its questionable 
side: firstly because this attitude would cease to be a generous and com- 
passionate one, as I earlier described it (generous and compassionate, 
that is, towards one’s Kitsch-loving fellow citizens), and would become 
instead an ironical or patronizing attitude, a kind of cultural slumming; 
and secondly because the revival of any old rubbish just because it hasn’t 
been revived before is, quite arguably, the mark of a declining culture, 
a loss of initiative and nerve. 

Returning to Miss Haywood’s policy: what she seems to be saying is 
not: ‘If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em’ but ‘If you haven’t been able to lick 
’em so far, don’t stop trying’. This is nobly said, but it leaves unsolved a 
problem of which more and more designers (intelligent, trained designers, 
I mean) are becoming uncomfortably aware. This is that the canons of 
“good design’ and ‘good taste’ which they, like myself, were brought up 
to regard as absolute, are now beginning to appear somewhat partial 
and historically relative solutions, and even to be in a sense negative. 
When I say ‘negative’ I mean that they are canons of prohibition, par- 
ticularly with regard to fantasy, ornament and redundancy: they are 
commandments to abstinence. You remember what William Blake said 
about abstinence, that it ‘sows sand all over the ruddy limbs and flaming 
hair’—and it was Blake too who wrote that ‘exuberance is beauty’, in 
significant contrast to the dictum, so influential in early modernism, of 
Mies Van der Rohe: ‘less is more’. And when I say that the early modern 
canons of taste were historically relative I mean that they were formed 
in response to a particular historical situation. The late nineteenth cen- 
tury was, as the passage I read from Roger Fry vividly reminds us, an 
age of indiscriminate stylistic eclecticism, of over-stuffed, over-decorated, 
pretentious and usually hideous clutter. The early modern movement 
(let us again think of the Bauhaus as typical of all it stood for) came like 
St. John the Baptist calling architects and designers to clean living and 
repentance, to the pure and ascetic ideals of simplicity and clarity and 
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functional spareness—all of which were as culturally necessary at the 
time as three weeks starvation and colonic irrigation would be medically 
necessary for an overfed and overweight sufferer from dyspepsia. But 
we are beginning to suspect, now, that the treatment was a little too 
drastic. A world perfectly purified and rendered aseptic on Bauhaus 
lines is beginning here and there to take actual shape, sufficiently for us 
to see that certain beneficial bacteria, certain intestinal flora of the human 
spirit, certain nuances, certain perspectives of the memory and imagina- 
tion, are in danger of being killed off by an overdose of aesthetic disin- 
fectant. To put it much more simply, we are beginning to feel that a 
pure Bauhaus world would be boring: it would not adequately symbo- 
lize the richness and complexity of our nature. The problem is indeed 
one of symbolism and not, as the early modern movement supposed, 
simply one of function: and it is neatly summed up in the specific issue 
of the coal-effect fire as degenerate archetype. I don’t know the answer 
to it. Personally I agree with Miss Haywood in thinking that we should 
give degenerate archetypes a wide berth, though we should also be 
keenly aware of their existence and the attraction which, faute de mieux, 
they exert for so many people. But if the consumer public are to be 
censured by us highbrows for seeking out such kinds of symbolic 
surrogate, what are we proposing to offer them instead? And how can 
we provide it without infidelity to those requirements of truth which 
the modern movement so rightly put before us as ideals? 


METAPHOR 
Haig Khatchadourian - 


Tas PAPER aims at discovering the nature of metaphor, mainly through 
an analysis or criticism of some prevalent and influential theories of its 
nature. Because of limitations of space, I shall concentrate on three of 
these theories: the ‘resemblance’ and ‘analogy’ theories and Max Black’s 
‘interaction’ theory, which is partly a refinement of L A. Richards’s 
theory! 

Most of the views that are in currency regarding the nature of meta- 
phor logically rest on an unquestioned common assumption: namely, 
that all metaphors have a common nature, so that a single account of all 
metaphors will be adequate. This is certainly true of the ‘similarity’ and 
‘analogy’ theories, and even generally true of Max Black’s own account. 
On the other hand an important part of this paper consists in showing 
concretely that different accounts will fit different metaphors; that no 
single account lays bare the nature of all utterances that we commonly 
call metaphors. 

I shall start by considering the similarity and the analogy views, then 


pass to the interaction view. 


I 


A. The similarity view of metaphor is clearly expressed by the state- 
ment: ‘A metaphor is a potential or implied simile. In a simile both sides 
of the comparison are distinctly stated; whereas in a metaphor one side 
is stated, but not the other.’* Earlier the author of this passage states that: 
‘A simile is the explicit statement of some point of resemblance con- 
ceived to exist between two things, that differ in other respects.” 

It is not difficult to see that the view that a metaphor rests on an im- 
plied resemblance between otherwise different kinds of things fits some 
very simple metaphors. It fits some of the examples Nesfield gives: e.g. 
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‘Our eldest son is the star (brightest member) of the family’ as well as 
‘Richard is a lion’ (cited by Black) and ‘He curbs his passion,’ by which 
we mean, Nesfield says, ‘that he restrains his passion, as a man would 
curb a restless horse’.* Some of these metaphors conventionally imply a 
certain fixed or more or less fixed resemblance,’ while in the case of 
others different users may imply, by their use, different resemblances. In 
the latter but not the former cases only the context can® tell us what the 
resemblance actually implied by the metaphor is. This dramatizes the 
fact that we should, with regard to all metaphors, distinguish two usages 
of ‘a metaphor’—as referring to an expression in a contextual vacuum 
and as employed by someone in a given context, at a given time, or the 
metaphorical expression-in-use. Only in the latter capacity or sense can 
a metaphor be properly said to imply (i.e. as being used to imply) some 
particular resemblance(s). The same is true with respect to what we 
might call ‘stereotyped metaphors’; though, as stereotyped, they will 
(if they do so at all) imply the same resemblance(s) in all contexts in 
which they may occur. 

But what does such a simple metaphor, e.g. “Richard is a lion,’ mean? 
Assuming that it is ordinarily meaningful to speak about the meaning of 
a metaphorical expression—and I do think it is meaningful, since we 
sometimes ask, say “What does Nietzsche mean by saying: “Life is that 
which must overcome itself . . .”?” or “What does Pascal mean by saying 
that man is a thinking reed?’’—the answer to the foregoing question is, 
I think, that it is usually used to mean roughly: “Richard is brave like a 
lion.’ But it may be sometimes used to mean, roughly: ‘Richard is as 
brave as a lion.’® It depends on how the particular user intends it to be 
understood. But then “as brave as a lion’ means ‘very, or extremely 
brave’; i.e. it is to be taken, I think, as a simile in which ‘as brave as’ is 
understood non-strictly (or literally). Strictly speaking, it does not make 
much sense to speak of a man being as brave as a lion. For what exactly 
would that mean? 

An important point here is that the question of the meaning of a meta- 
phorical expression should be kept distinct fom—though it is related to 
—the question whether some or all metaphors in some sense imply, ‘rest’ 
on or are ‘based’ upon, this or that resemblance.” The view that some or 
even all metaphors imply some resemblance can be true even if it does 
(or did) not make sense to demand, or give, even a rough literal ‘para- 
phrase’ of a metaphorical expression. In so far as the substitution and the 
comparison views maintain the contrary, they are wrong. 

More important, the resemblance view in its foregoing forms com- 
mits a further error. We remember that Nesfield defines a metaphor as a 
potential or implied simile. Similarly Whately states that: “The Simile or 
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Comparison may be considered as differing in form only from a Meta- 
phor. . ..1° If these are intended to mean that a metaphor can be, without 
loss, transformed into or reduced to a simile (or a set of similes), they are, 
I think, simply false, even with regard to those, simplest metaphors 
which wholly rest on some resemblance between two (kinds of) things. 
For as we shall have occasion to stress in this paper, metaphorical mean- 
ing or use is a different sort of meaning or use from literal meaning: a 
metaphor involves the non-literal (figurative) use of language, while 
many similes do not. As Marshall Cohen says: ‘Live metaphors involve 
the non-literal use of terms; similes need not. It is not literally the case 
that a man is a dog; it is literally the case that he is like one. If similes are 
to count as metaphor, then metaphors need not be non-literal uses.’2 
This is in line with, even if it does not suffice to show that, a metaphor 

cannot be without change or loss ‘translated’ into any kind of literal 
` utterance, not only that it is not reducible without remainder to a simile. 
That is why even the simplest or the most stereotyped metaphors, 
e.g. ‘Richard is a lion,’ can only be roughly ‘translated’ into literal 
language. 

My earlier statement that metaphorical meaning is a different sort of 
meaning from literal meaning must be qualified by the observation that 
there is (a) no sharp demarcation-line between a metaphor and a literal 
expression; and that there is (b) a continuous range or spectrum, with 
regard to the metaphorical use of expressions, all the way from almost 
‘dead’ metaphors, through hackneyed metaphors to ‘live’ or extremely 
vivid and original metaphors. With regard to point (b) let me add that 
even a rough literal ‘translation’ of a metaphor becomes increasingly in- 
adequate as we move away from almost ‘dead’ metaphors to ‘live’ 
metaphors—particularly to those instances where the simple resemblance 
or the simple analogy account breaks down; e.g. where the ‘interaction’ 
theory provides a more satisfactory account of the situation. As for 
‘dead’ metaphors, these can be given a perfectly adequate literal ‘equiva- 
lent’ precisely because they are no longer metaphors but (secondary) 
literal expressions. Let me add further that the qualitative difference in 
effect (sometimes coupled with loss of strength) which obtains when a 
metaphor is ‘transformed’ into a literal expression is sometimes partly or 
wholly due to the fact that the emotional and imaginative associations 
which the metaphor evokes are reduced or eliminated. 

We can sum up our discussion of the relation between metaphors and 
similes by emphasizing the unexciting but important fact that metaphors 
and similes are simply two different figures of speech, each with its own 
peculiar literary or other uses and value, and its own way of being good, 
bad or indifferent. Neither can completely do the job of the other, 
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neither is dispensable. Moreover a bad metaphor will almost certainly 
not ‘make’ a good simile; and vice versa. There are, however, certain re- 
semblances between similes and the simplest metaphors, which a more 
extended comparison of the two than we have attempted can readily 
bring out. 

B. In the case of some metaphors the basis of the metaphor is not any 
resemblance between the principal and the subsidiary subjects, or even 
one or more qualitatively identical features. The basis of the metaphors 
there is rather an analogy with regard to some of the features of the sub- 
sidiary and the principal subjects, or features possessed by the former and 
imputed, by the use of the metaphor, to the latter. I use the word ‘ana- 
logy’ rather than ‘resemblance’ whenever the language by means of 
which we talk about the two subjects forms part of two different ‘lan- 
guage games’, or where the concept of the principal subject and the con- 
cept of the subsidiary subject belong to two different categories (of 
thought). In these cases, particularly where the principal and subsidiary 
subjects as a whole fall under two different categories, no simple sharing 
of qualitatively identical or similar features obtains or is possible. What 
we have instead are analogical qualities or relations, etc. ‘He has an iron 
will’ and ‘He has iron in his soul’ will illustrate what I mean. What is 
usually metaphorically referred to as an ‘iron will’ is a very complicated 
and a very different kind of thing from the physical hardness, resilience 
and unbreakability of iron. The latter expressions have, of course, a 
literal meaning. But in relation to the will (similarly in ‘iron in the soul’), 
which belongs to a different ‘realm’ from the physical, ‘hardness’, ‘resi- 
lience’ and ‘unbreakability’ can have only a metaphorical—in the sense 
of an analogical—sense. The human will or human behaviour is not the 
sort of thing that can be physically hard, resilient, unbreakable, and the 
like. (Contrast “Richard is a lion.’) 

Let us consider a little more closely the ‘analogy view’ of metaphor in 
its pure form, that is the view that a metaphor implies (or rests on) some 
analogy, rather than a simple resemblance, between the principal and the 
subsidiary subjects. We must first distinguish analogy and resemblance a 
little more clearly. Webster’s Third New International Dictionary defines 
the relevant senses of ‘analogy’ as follows: ‘2a: similarity of ratios or of 
properties... . 4b: A figure of speech embodying an extended or ela- 
borate comparison between two things or situations.’ Whately draws a 
distinction between ‘resemblance, strictly so called, i.e. direct resemblance 
between the objects themselves in question (as when we speak of “table- 
land”, or compare great waves to mountains)’ and ‘Analogy, which is 
the resemblance of Ratios—a similarity of the relations they bear to cer- 
tain other objects; as when we speak of the “light of reason”, or of 
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“revelation”; or compare a wounded and captive warrior to a stranded 
ship." This characterization brings out another basis of analogy— 
different from resemblance with respect to characteristics—which is 
found in certain analogies. Further, analogy in activity (as in the case of 
‘light of reason’) may be a (or the) basis of some metaphors. 

The similarity and analogy views, as well as any other possible theories 
that seize on some resemblance, analogy (e.g. relation) or some such ele- 
ment implied by some metaphors, do suffer from a fundamental defect 
or limitation. They minimize the dissimilarities, disanalogy or other 
forms of contrast or antithesis that appear to be present to some extent in 
all metaphors. It is true that certain formulations of the similarity and the 
analogy views point out that the (real or alleged) resemblance or ana- 
logy between the principal subject and the subsidiary subject is a resem- 
blance or analogy within, or side by side with, certain dissimilarities or 
disanalogy. But some of these views do not find an adequate place for 
these differences, etc. in their account, as constituting part of the operation 
and uses of a metaphor. These differences, which are always present, are 
essential for a metaphor qua metaphor. They are not accidental features 
even with regard to the simplest metaphors. But they play 2 more im- 
portant role with regard to the more complex metaphors, which cannot 
be half adequately accommodated by these simple views. The success or 
effectiveness of a metaphor, hence the actual effect of a successful meta- 
phor, is perhaps always to some extent due to the presence of these 
differences, and their tension and interaction with the similarities, etc. that 
may be present; it depends to some extent on the contrast between the 
two sets of features. The dynamism of a metaphor, then, partly or 
chiefly stems from this tension and interaction. 

W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., in his ‘Symbol and Metaphor’, emphasizes the 
role of difference in metaphors which we have noted. In considering the 
status of metaphors and similes he says: 

Here what is most striking is 2 kind of imaginative thickness which subsists not in 
confusion but in distinction—whether explicitly in the qualis-talis of the classical epic 
simile or implicitly in the highly figurative nature images of modern romantic poetry 
—the charged landscapes of a Collins or 2 Wordsworth. In these latter there is always 
a stable, if not stated, element of difference (between the tree and the god, the ‘setting 
suns’ and the ‘presence’), and in this difference, tension, without which indeed there 
would be no poetry. 

That there is, with regard to every metaphor, an element of difference 
is certainly true. But not only does the degree of difference or contrast 
vary (e.g. vis-d-vis the resemblance or the analogy, etc. that is present in 
some metaphors): more important, the intellectual, imaginative and 
emotional role it plays in the metaphor qua metaphor also varies with 
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different metaphors. (The same is true mutatis mutandis of similes.) This 

role of difference, in conjunction with the likeness that may also be 

present, is luminously described by Wimsatt as follows: 
In understanding imaginative metaphor we are often required to consider not how 
B (vehicle) explains A (tenor), but what meanings are generated when A and B are 
confronted or seen each in the light of the other. The emphasis may be on likeness or on 
the opposite, a kind of antithesis or repugnance (as in a recent French instance, 
Cheval de Bewrre)—but in any case a copresence of likeness and difference is necessary 
for the indefinite radiations of meaning, the solidity and concreteness, for which 
metaphor is prived.14 


I might add that, although it is probably rare, it is possible to have 
metaphors whose whole effect lies in the contrast or antithesis, hence the 
conceptual, imaginative or emotional tension between the principal and 
subsidiary subjects; where the author intends to suggest, highlight or 
dramatize nothing but an antithesis or contrast between the two. An 
actual example is, I think, ‘the threshing-floors of hunger’—the title (in 
Arabic) of a book of verse by a contemporary Lebanese poet. The 
author has assured me that the antithesis between the ‘harvest’, or plenty, 
imaginatively conveyed by the threshing-floor, and hunger is what he 
intended by the metaphor; that no actual or possible similarity or ana~ 
logy was at all intended. And this, certainly, is what the metaphor itself 
conveys to me (means to me). 

It may be added that in the case of metaphors (also personification) the 
reader or hearer must sometimes suppress some of the differences or disana- 
logies. Which particular differences or disanalogies, or how much of 
them, must be suppressed in any particular case is a variable matter. Each 
metaphor, in order to be most effective in the particular context and for 
the purposes for which it is used, dictates what should and what should 
not be suppressed. For in some cases some or all of the differences stand 
in the way of the hearer’s or reader’s getting a coherent image or con- 
ception. I agree with I. A. Richards (as interpreted by Black) that in 
order that a metaphor may work the reader or hearer must remain aware 
of the ‘shift’ of meaning—must attend to the old and the new meanings 
together.!” But I do not believe that in attending to the old meaning (to- 
gether with the new) he must always have before his mind all the ‘com- 
ponents’ of that meaning—in Black’s terminology, all the ‘common- 
places’ ‘associated’ with the subsidiary subject; including all the (in a 
metaphor, inevitable) qualitative differences between the principal and 
subsidiary subjects, Richards’s own example: ‘The poor are the negroes 
of Europe’ illustrates this. For this metaphor to be successful we must 
ignore the fact that negroes are coloured, or have coloured ancestors, 
which is part of the literal meaning of ‘negro’, as well as certain other 
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‘associated commonplaces’ that are perhaps not part of the word's mean- 
ing—e.g. that negroes usually have kinky hair. 

Let me add further that if the differences or disanalogies between the 
principal and subsidiary subjects are very large, the metaphor may be- 
come far-fetched or artificial. On the other hand if they are very small, 
the metaphor may suffer from lack of vitality and tension. But the nature 
of the resemblances and differences is also important for the specific pur- 
poses of a particular metaphor in its context (e.g. in a poem), hence for 
its effectiveness. 

The foregoing remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to similes and personi- 
fication. Cleanth Brooks in his ‘Metaphor, Paradox and Stereotype’? 
has this to say about difference: 

What is served by this fact of difference? One is likely to say: interest, vividness, 
force; and these are all true enough as far as they go. But they are all vague. Let me 
propose another answer which does not pretend to be necessarily the whole answer, 
but which I think is useful. The difference between the terms of a metaphor forces 
the reader to make his own interpretation. 

The need to interpret—to see the analogy—to intuit the relevant likeness—come 
out clearly enough when one confronts an elaborate comparison. 


Brooks thinks that this is also true of simple metaphors. 

Now it is true that a metaphor—at least a good metaphor—forces the 
reader to ‘involve his own imagination’ in its comprehension and the 
comprehension of its context (e.g. the poem in which it occurs). But the 
word ‘interpret’, as it is commonly used by critics, involves more than 
seeing an analogy, intuiting the relevant likeness, and the like. In this use 
it is not true that all poems—and certainly not all metaphors—require 
interpretation. Hence it is not true, it seems to me, that interpretation is 
always a source of the effectiveness (eg. aesthetic significance) of the 
difference between the terms of the metaphor. The need for interpreta- 
tion arises when, for example, several (e.g. symbolic) levels of meaning 
are present, in the case of very complex and involved, or very subtle, 
poems or metaphors: in every case where there is scope for different 
ways of understanding the poem or the metaphor. Lastly, the need for it 
arises when an element of paradox is present in the poem or the meta- 

hor. 
j Further, I cannot agree with Brooks that there is a paradoxical element 
in all poetry—certainly not that the fact of difference in metaphor in- 
troduces into the interpretation (whenever a need for it is present) an ele- 
ment of paradox. ‘Because the terms of a metaphor are not equivalent— 
because eyes are not really much like stars or love (whether the beloved 
woman or the state of emotion) really like a rose—the assertion that they 
are always has an element of paradox in it: truth is being got at through 
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a form of absurdity.’*° This seems to me to rest on the error that a meta- 
phor purports to identify—or at least is intended to create the impression 
of identifying—the terms of the metaphor. But the hearer or reader who 
construes a metaphorical expression in this way is precisely one who 
misunderstands the metaphor, who misconstrues it as a literal expression. 
Indeed, as we are maintaining in this paper, a metaphor need not even 
rest, whether partly or wholly, on any resemblance (or analogy) be- 
tween its terms, in the sense of intending to dramatize any resem- 
blance (or analogy). On the other hand the thesis that a metaphor 
always does this appears to be Brooks's explicit view in his paper as a 
whole.” ' 

At the same time Brooks seems to me to be straining the meaning of 
‘paradox’ as applied both in“ordinary discourse and in the critic's or 
rhetorician’s sense of ‘oxymoron’, just as he does with ‘interpretation’. 
Thus even if we agree that Wordsworth has managed a series of para- 
doxes in the poem starting ‘A slumber did my spirit seal,’ the individual 
metaphors in the constellation of metaphors are not paradoxical. The 
paradoxes arise, if at all, only in their juxtaposition or relation. 

C. Before we turn to the interaction view in the next sub-section, we 
must note that some metaphors—including some relatively simple meta- 
phors—may not imply any similarity-or-analogy-in-difference in rela- 
tion to the subsidiary subject. Rather some of these metaphors (a) convey 
graphically their author’s feelings, emotions or attitudes towards the 
principal subject. And in the use of some such metaphors in poetry, 
though not only there, the author may intend to infect the reader or 
hearer with the feelings, emotions and the like which he himself has to- 
wards the principal subject, or which he thinks is an appropriate or signi- 
ficant way of reacting to it. In these instances the possible presence of 
some resemblance or analogy between the principal and subsidiary sub- 
jects will be immaterial for the metaphors. But the features of the princi- 
pal subject (including those which are similar or analogous to the sub- 
sidiary subject’s features) may be a (or the) psychological cause of the 
author’s having the particular feelings, etc. towards it. 

Again, (b) a metaphor may intend both to highlight certain features of 
the principal subject and to convey the author’s emotional response to 
the object qua possessing these highlighted features. On the other hand, 
depending on the context, a metaphor may be intended to achieve (c) 
both of the foregoing, (a) and (b), and also to evoke in the hearer or 
reader an emotional response focused on and appropriate to the high- 
lighted features. ‘He is my guardian angel’ and ‘He is a devil’ may, in 
the appropriate contexts, intend to do either (b) or (c) above. Similarly 
with Wordsworth’s ‘A violet by a mossy stone. . . .’ On the other hand 
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the words ‘cold, wet’ in ‘the cold, wet incense of the twilight bough’ 
probably illustrate (a) above. 

D. Passing to Black’s interaction view of metaphor, let us first note 
that a good deal of what we said in sub-sections A-C is in agreement 
with some of Black’s criticisms of the ‘substitution’ and ‘comparison’ 
views of metaphor, and with his own positive views. We may now add 
the following to our account of metaphor so far by way of confirming, 
qualifying or adding to Black’s positive view. , 

1. Even in the case of some or all simple metaphors where some resem- 
blance or analogy forms the basis of the metaphor, the latter ‘selects, em- 
phasizes, suppresses, or organizes features of the principal subject by 
implying statements about it that normally apply to the subsidiary sub- 
ject”*—a crucial claim of the interaction view. Also: “The metaphor 
works by applying to the principal subject a system of “associated. im- 
plications” characteristic of the subsidiary subject.’ These things are I 
think true, e.g. with regard to Wordsworth’s relatively simple metaphor, 
‘A violet by a mossy stone/Half hidden from the eye.’ This activity or 
process described by Black finds its most complete expression in the case 
of suspended metaphors or other clusters of interrelated metaphors. The 
selection, emphasis, suppression and organization there usually involves 
a much larger number of features than in single metaphors; for each 
metaphor, in addition to involving the interaction of its own terms, 
interacts with the other metaphors in the cluster, and comes to form part of 
a rich and complex tapestry of images and ideas. Similarly in these in- 
stances the system of ‘associated implications’ involved is more extensive 
and complex than in the case of single metaphors. 

A metaphor, however, sometimes imputes some feature or complex of 
features to the principal subject—i.e. a feature or complex of features 
which the speaker or writer believes he alone discovers in the principal 
subject, and to which he wishes to draw attention.” But I do not think 
that Black is right in saying: ‘It would be more illuminating in some... 
cases to say that the metaphor creates the similarity. ...’* The philosopher 
who imputes ‘logical form’ to a proposition or a poem, in the present 
sense of ‘impute’, is not, as far as his intention goes, creating a new 
feature in propositions or poems {and how can one, anyway, literally 
create a feature or a similarity by means of a metaphor?) but attributing 
to them a feature he believes he has discovered and of which others are 
unaware; and he is (among other things) drawing his reader’s or hearer’s 
attention to it by means of the metaphor. In imputing ‘logical form’ he 
may be trying (among other things) to bring into prominence known 
features of propositions or poems which he thinks deserve special atten- 
tion. Of course, as we pointed out in sub-sections A-C, a vivid, profound 
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or highly original metaphor (especially within the context of a good 
poem, in relation to other metaphors, etc.) may evoke in the reader or 
hearer an appropriate feeling or experience. This is particularly true with 
regard to those metaphors or clusters of metaphors that give us a new 
vision of or new insight into the nature of God, man, good and bad, 
birth and death, tragedy and hope. (Cf, for example, the suspended 
metaphors in Hamlet’s ‘To be or not to be’ soliloquy or Macbeth’s 
“Out, out, brief candle. . . 2) When such metaphors occur in literature 
they constitute an important form of artistic creation. But neither this 
nor the creation of some effect in the hearer or reader constitutes or in- 
volves the creation of a similarity between the principal subject and the 
subsidiary subject. 

2. Further, an element of resemblance or of analogy may be present 
even in the case of those metaphors that can be best described in terms of 
the interaction view (i.e. complex metaphors). That is, the features 
selected, emphasized or organized (not suppressed) may be ones in which 
the principal subject resembles or bears some analogy to the subsidiary 
subject. In other words Black’s view of metaphor in these instances is 
incomplete, though correct as far as it goes. Let us consider this point in 
some detail. 

A metaphor implicitly attributes to an object features implicitly 
selected from the subsidiary subject, which features are (regarded as) 
appropriate to the principal subject. At the same time the reader or hearer 
himself, if he reacts appropriately to the metaphor, will ignore various 
features possessed by the subsidiary subject as irrelevant to the principal; 
as not intended to be part of the ‘picture’ or the conception the metaphor 
aims to convey. And this more or less spontaneous selection by the 
hearer or reader, together with the simultaneous or almost simultaneous or- 
ganization of the selected features with those of the principal subject in the 
hearer’s or speaker’s mind, is effected in the light of the verbal and/or 
non-verbal context of the metaphor. But few contexts, if any, de- 
finitely determine what is to be ignored or suppressed as irrelevant. The 
reader or hearer has some, often considerable, latitude in construing a 
metaphor, at least in the case of complex metaphors; and this is one 
source of its possible imaginative, emotional and intellectual effective- 
ness. (It may also make possible different interpretations of the metaphor. 
See earlier sub-sections.) Thus different people, or the same person at 
different times, may construe the metaphor, in the present sense of ‘con- 
struc’, in different ways. And people may differ as to which particular 
feature(s), from among those they think the metaphor selects or imputes, 
is (are) emphasized by it. Their imaginative and emotional responses to 
the metaphor may therefore vary." 
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Second, the features attributed to the principal subject react on or 
interact with those of its (or those of its other) features which are irre- 
levant to the particular metaphor (¢.g. which do not form part of the 
basis of the metaphor). By this I mean that these features themselves are 
to some extent coloured by the imputed features and become organically 
related to them. Through the metaphor they are themselves transformed 
or transfigured for us in harmony with the total picture or conception 
which the metaphor gives us. Or we may think of this as the reaction of 
the other features of the principal subject on the properties imputed by 
the metaphor and, if you like, their reaction on the metaphor itself. 
These things fit Black’s analogy of our looking ‘at the night sky through 
a piece of heavily smoked glass on which certain lines have been left 
clear’.?” 

If what we are saying is true, z given word ‘X’ that is used meta- 
phorically in two statements S, and S, will constitute two different 
metaphors if its principal subject is different in each case. The opposite is 
obviously true. Two metaphorical expressions different in meaning, ‘X’ 
and ‘Y’, would constitute two different metaphors in two utterances S, 
and S,, even when they have the same principal subject. Further, and 
here the similarity and the analogy views come in—a particular expres- 
sion which implicitly imputes certain features to the principal subject will 
constitute an appropriate metaphor (i.e. will be appropriate to its principal 
subject) only if and when these imputed features—or features similar or 
analogous to them—are possessed by the subsidiary subject. Where the 
metaphor merely aims to evoke a certain imaginative or emotional re- 
sponse in us towards its principal subject (or to create a certain atmos- 
phere) the metaphor will be appropriate if this response is the same or 
similar to the one which the subsidiary subject normally elicits from us. 
And here the view that a metaphor is an implied comparison or simile 
most obviously breaks down. 

Since many metaphors aim to do both of the foregoing (also the 
nature of the response, whenever the latter is present, is generally speak- 
ing partly dependent on the features of the object eliciting the response) 
a metaphor of this description will be appropriate if it satisfies both of 


the afore-mentioned conditions. 


H 


In the present section we shall consider briefly the relation between a 
metaphorical utterance and the statement or other verbal context in 
which it occurs. At the same time we shall attempt to provide a very 
partial answer to the question what informs us that a given expression is 
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metaphorical rather than literal in a given context. I say ‘a very partial 
answer’ because if our account of metaphor in this paper is correct, there 
are no necessary and sufficient conditions of all metaphors; hence there 
does not exist a single criterion of metaphor applicable to all putative 
cases. 

1. Our knowledge of the conventional (literal) meanings or senses of 
an expression generally enables us to tell when that expression is used 
figuratively, non-literally. And a knowledge, i in addition, of the usual 
meaning of the word ‘metaphor’—and particularly acquaintance with 
some good instances of metaphor—generally enables us to know when 
the expression is used metaphorically rather than as a simile, a transferred 
epithet, a personification, etc. But since (a) we sometimes do not know 
all the conventional senses or meanings of an expression, and since (b) 
the concept of a metaphor is open textured vis-a-vis the literal uses of 
expressions (it is also open textured in other directions), we do not al- 
ways know or are not always sure whether the expression is literal or 
metaphorical (or even figurative) i in a given context. Nevertheless if we 
know the conventional meaning, hence also the conventional referents 
(if any) of the other expressions that occur in the same statement and 
which in their particular syntactical relations in the statement constitute - 
the ‘frame’ of the metaphorical expression, we can sometimes tell (by 
using a ‘principle of contrast”) that our expression is used figuratively in 
that statement. On the other hand a person who does not know a lan- 
guage well frequently fails to detect or recognize a metaphor in a parti- 
cular statement, even when he is not literal-minded at all, e.g. even if he 
grasps metaphors in some language he knows well. 

This will be possible whenever, but only whenever, construing the ex- 
pression in any of its literal senses or meanings would result in oddness, 
self-contradiction or absurdity. It is instructive to compare such state- 
ments as ‘Friday is in bed,’ in which construing ‘Friday’ as referring to 
a day of the week rather than to a person or animal, would lead to a con- 
tradiction. We normally attempt to interpret such statements in such a 
way as to render them, if possible, self-consistent or ‘meaningful’ as a 
whole. Similarly with statements which may contain a metaphor or in 
which a metaphor is suspected. Note that in the case of ‘Friday is in bed’ 
one way of avoiding absurdity lies in construing ‘is in bed’ as a metaphor, 
while regarding ‘Friday’ as referring to the fifth day of the week. This is signi- 
ficant. It indicates, as we said before, that the possibility or impossibility 
of construing a given expression as a metaphor in a given context de- 
pends on or is relative, at least in some instances, to that context. 

We should note that in order that an expression forming part of a 
statement may be properly called metaphorical in that statement” the 
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words constituting its frame must be used literally, not just non-meta- 
phorically. Whenever an expression is used metaphorically there is, 
therefore, a contrast in meaning between it and its literal frame. Hence 
if all the words composing an utterance—say a statement, a line of verse 
or a stanza—are metaphorical, the passage in which the utterance as a 
whole occurs cannot itself be wholly metaphorical. 

2. In some instances an expression qualifying a substantive that is itself 
metaphorical in a given context will be metaphorical in that context, and 
will form part of the metaphor. The metaphor will then consist of the 
phrase formed by the epithet and the qualified substantive. Thus ‘sylvan’ 
is used metaphorically in ‘sylvan historian’ just as, and in this case because, 
‘historian’ is used metaphorically to refer to the Grecian urn in Keats’s 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn’. On the other hand an epithet may be used 
literally even though the substantive it qualifies is used metaphorically. 
An example is ‘thinking reed’, where ‘reed’ refers to man. The opposite 
of the latter obtains in some cases. An example is ‘table-land’. This 
example is particularly interesting since, as in all other hyphenated 
words, the semantic relation between the component words is closer 
than the relation between a simple substantive qualified by an epithet. 
Finally a phrase not consisting of a substantive qualified by an epithet, 
just like a sentence or a statement as a whole, may be said to be meta- 
phorical as a whole even though only some of the words occurring in it 
may be metaphorical. ‘Light of reason’ is an example. 

To return to ‘sylvan historian’, this phrase as a whole expresses a cer- 
tain image and attributes to its referent certain features. Some of these 
features are attributed to it by virtue of the substantive and others by 
virtue of the epithet. But the appropriateness or inappropriateness of the 
epithet as part of the metaphor depends on its meaning visd-vis the 
meaning of the substantive it qualifies—i.e. the features it designates 
vis-a-vis those the substantive designates. These features must be appro- 
priate to one another; otherwise we will not have a coherent metaphor, 
a coherent picture or conception. 

In so far as a metaphor may imaginatively ‘identify’ two things A and 
B by stating or suggesting that A is B, it highlights the putative resem- 
blances, analogy or relation between A and B. The differences are only 
implicit, but not altogether absent in so far as the expression is a meta- 
phor and not a literal expression. If it were a literal expression, to say A 
is B would mean that the two are the same in all respects, are identical. 
But precisely because we usually know that A and B are not and literally 
cannot be identical, in view of the literal meaning or meanings of ‘A’ and ‘B’, 
we construe the expression metaphorically. This situation does not ob- 
tain where a metaphorical expression does not state or suggest that A is 
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B, as in ‘the threshing-floors of hunger’; or where, as in this example it- 
self, the differences are highlighted and no resemblances or analogies are 
even implied. Moreover many metaphors do not make explicit the 
nature and extent of the resemblances or the analogy that they may 
imply. Only in relatively few instances (as in ‘table-land’) is the contrary 
true. 


m 


A little earlier we used the word ‘coherent’ in relation to metaphors 
We now pass to the important question what constitutes a coherent 
metaphor; or in other words what makes the conception or picture pro- 
vided by a metaphor coherent or incoherent. In terms of the concept of 
interaction, when does a metaphor succeed and when does it fail to 
organize the features of the principal subject, i.e. suppress some details, 
emphasize and relate others, and so on? 

Mixed metaphors are clear examples of metaphors which fail to or- 
ganize our view of the principal subject. (Black refers to this as ‘con- 
fusion of thought’.) This appears to arise in either of two logical types of 
cases: (1) where features, relations, functions, etc., which are not of the 
kind that the principal subject can actually have, are implicitly imputed to 
it; or (2) where features, etc., which are not of the kind that the subsidiary 
subject can actually have, are implicitly imputed to it. Consider the 
phrase ‘blood-sucking termites’. This may be interpreted in any one of 
the following mutually exclusive ways: (a) as a literal expression, i.e. as 
one in which ‘blood-sucking’ and ‘termites’ are used with a literal mean- 
ing; or (b) as a metaphorical phrase in which “blood-sucking’ is used 
metaphorically but ‘termites’ is used with a literal meaning; or (c) as a 
metaphorical phrase in which both “blood-sucking’ and ‘termites’ are 
used metaphorically. In (a) there is an obvious incompatibility between 
the logical subject, termites, and the attribute, blood-sucking. The 
phrase is incoherent since termites are not the sort of insects that actually 
suck blood. What concern us here, however, are (b) and (c), where the 
phrase is construed as 2 metaphor. In (b) the phrase appears to be rather 
puzzling, if not incoherent: we are at a loss to understand what the 
phrase could mean, what could possibly be intended by speaking of ter- 
mites as blood-sucking. At best the metaphor seems to be far-fetched or 
artificial. The cause of the incoherence or at least the puzzlement here is 
that the attribute, “blood-sucking’, which perfectly well qualifies such 
things as mosquitoes and leeches, either of which can therefore be re- 
garded as the appropriate subsidiary subject, does not fit the principal sub- 
ject of the metaphor, termites. But is the phrase here a mixed metaphor? 
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It is difficult to say: it appears to be more of a borderline case. As for (c), 
suppose that the phrase in question is used as part of the following state- 
ment: “He (some person) is a blood-sucking termite.’ Here the fact that 
the principal subject is the sort of thing that can be, without oddness, meta- 
phorically referred to as ‘blood-sucking’ (in the sense of being a man 
who exploits others), tends to diminish the incongruity of the metaphor. 
Nevertheless the use of ‘termite’ to refer to a man (the principal subject) 
is inapropriate; or, in other words, the coupling of “‘blood-sucking’ and 
‘termite’ in the phrase ‘blood-sucking termite’—even though ‘termite’ is 
metaphorical—renders the phrase as a whole quite incoherent and a clear 
instance of mixed metaphor. Here we may think of the incoherence as 
resulting from the attribution to the principal subject of a feature— 
“blood-sucking’, in the sense of exploitation—which the subsidiary subject, 
viz. a termite, cannot empirically have. At the same time the epithet 
“blood-sucking’ qualifying ‘termite’ is a further source of incoherence, 
even though both ‘termite’ and blood-sucking’ are construed meta- 
phorically. The reason is that in the literal uses of these expressions there 
is an incompatibility between being a termite and being a blood-sucking 


A somewhat different sort of mixed metaphor arises where the in- 
coherence is wholly due to the fact that two or more features, each of 
which is compatible with the principal subject, are incompatible with 
one another and so cannot be jointly attributed to that subject. An ana- 
logous type of mixed metaphor obtains where the incoherence is wholly 
due to the fact that two or more features, each of which can be properly 
attributed to the subsidiary subject, are incompatible with one another 
and hence cannot be jointly attributed to that subject. There are, of 
course, various possible combinations of the foregoing forms of in- 
coherence; as well as, perhaps, other forms of incoherence that result in 
mixed metaphor. 
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R. K. Elliott 


THERE IS a tendency to regard the Critique of Aesthetic Judgement as lacking 
in unity, hot just in comparison with the first two Critiques but by much 
less rigorous standards. I think we get this impression chiefly because 
we take Kant to have stated his theory of aesthetic judgement once and 
for all in the Analytic of the Beautiful, whereas this doctrine is modified 
first by the considerations he adduces in the Deduction (§30-54) and then 
again by his Solution of the Antinomy of Taste (§57). There is an argument 
which extends through the whole work and which is meant to establish 
the thesis Kant states in its concluding paragraph. As Prof. D. W. 
Gotshalk recognizes in an important article ‘Form and Expression in 
Kant’s Aesthetics’ (The British Journal of Aesthetics, July 1967), there are 
two major problems which must be solved if we are to be able to see the 
Critique of Aesthetic Judgement as a unity: (i) that of reconciling the last 
paragraph of the work, in which Kant asserts that the universal validity 
of aesthetic judgement depends on its connexion with morality, with 
the doctrine of the Analytic of the Beautiful, which includes no such 
assertion; (ii) that of showing how natural beauty, like beauty in art, is 
the expression of aesthetic ideas. If either problem is insoluble, Kant’s 
whole aesthetic theory is confused. If both can be solved, this may 
elucidate the argument which is central to the book. 

In the last paragraph of the Critique of Aesthetic Judgement (ed. Meredith, 
§60, p. 227) Kant says that in the ultimate analysis taste judges the ren- 
dering of moral ideas in terms of sense, and that this rendering and the 
enhanced sensibility for moral ideas which it produces are the source of 
the universal validity of aesthetic pleasure. In the Analytic of the Beautiful 
he makes no reference—except in one enigmatic passage—to this depen- 
dence of the aesthetic upon the moral. He maintains only that the judge- 
ment of taste presupposes a ‘common sense’ (a common capacity to 
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determine what pleases and displeases, not through concepts but feeling 
only, yet with universal validity); and that the existence of this common 
sense may be assumed as a condition of cognition in general (421, pp. 83- 
4). If cognition is to be possible, the Imagination in gathering up the 
manifold given to sense must stimulate the Understanding to give 
this synthesis the unity of a concept, and this accord of the cognitive 
powers must be universally communicable in every particular case. The 
‘ratio’ of the cognitive powers will differ for different objects perceived, 
but there must be one such ratio which is most suitable for their mutual 
quickening not in a particular cognition but ‘in respect of cognition 
generally’. This is one in which Imagination freely conforms to the 
Understanding’s general demand for orderliness without being governed 
by any particular concept (General Remark, p. 86). That this ratio 
which is most suitable for cognition generally has actually come into 
being can be determined by feeling only; but since cognition is univer- 
sally communicable, this ratio, and therefore the feeling of it, must also 
be universally communicable. It is this feeling which we enjoy in 
aesthetic experience, and which in our judgements of taste we assert to 
be valid for everyone. Kant did not intend the optimal ratio of the 
cognitive powers to be conceived in too restricted a fashion. Neverthe- 
less to presuppose a common sense as a condition of experience in 
general is to presuppose that all possible forms within a certain indeter- 
minate range can be experienced as beautiful by anyone who contem- 
plates them disinterestedly, and that only forms within this range can be 
so experienced. 

The intricacy of Kant’s argument does not conceal its inadequacy. 
There is no reason why there need be any ratio of the cognitive powers 
which is most suitable for their quickening in respect of cognition in 
general, and therefore no reason why we should suppose the existence 
of such a ratio to be a condition of cognition in general. And even if 
we assume that all men are capable of aesthetic experience, and that 
aesthetic experience involves the feeling of an optimal ratio of the cog- 
nitive “powers, this ratio need not be the same for each individual. One 
person may find disinterested pleasure in the contemplation of com- 
paratively more regular, another in that of comparatively less regular, 
forms, without prejudice to either’s capacity for ordinary perceptual 
activity. There may be such a common sense as Kant describes, but he 
has not shown that we are justified in presupposing it. 

Kant must have been aware of the inadequacy of his argument. He 
did not believe that the existence of a natural common sense is a condi- 
tion of the universality and necessity of aesthetic judgement or that 
Taste, if it is based simply upon the presupposition of such a common 
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sense, can survive sceptical doubt induced by the Antinomy of Taste. 
His theory of aesthetic judgement, as finally developed, does not depend 
on the argument which would make this common sense a condition of 
experience in general. Even in the Analytic of the Beautiful he is anxious 
that we should not place too great a reliance on this argument. Imme- 
diately after advancing it he points out that the judgement of taste 
claims not that everyone will agree with it but that everyone ought to. 
It therefore presupposes a common sense as an ideal norm, which it 
claims to exemplify (§22, pp. 84-5). But then he asks whether this norm 
must exist as a condition of the possibility of experience or whether it is 
‘formed for us as a regulative principle by a still higher principle of 
reason, that for higher ends first seeks to beget in us 2 common sense’. 
Taste may not be an actual natural faculty but the idea of an acquired 
faculty, and the claim of the judgement of taste nothing but a demand of 
Reason that we create a universal community of taste. If so, then the 
‘ought’ of the judgement of taste indicates not that everyone ought to 
agree with our judgement as they agree with our perceptual judgements, 
but only that it is possible for us to aim at ‘some sort of unanimity in 
these matters’, The judgement of taste would then be exemplary not of 
a natural common sense but of a response to the demand of Reason. 
Since this passage is in complete conformity with the concluding para- 
graph of the book, Kant did not intend it as the statement of a mere 
logical possibility but as a warning to his readers not to commit them- 
selves to the argument which justifies the universality of the judgement 
of taste by presupposing a common sense as the condition of experi- 
ence. 

In the early sections of the Deduction of Pure Aesthetic Judgements Kant 
reaffirms the universal communicability of the feeling of pleasure in 
aesthetic experience but adds that if we could show that this universal 
communicability of feeling must carry with it an interest, ‘we should 
then be in a position to explain how the feeling in the judgement of 
taste comes to be exacted from every one asa sort of duty’ (40, p, 154). 
He still maintains that the universal validity of aesthetic judgement is 
based on the justifiable presupposition of a common sense, but no 
longer regards this universal validity as a sufficient basis for the kind of 
universal agreement to which the judgement of taste lays claim. He 
thought of the judgement of taste as making a claim to positive agree- 
ment, not merely the claim that disagreement would be unjustified. If 
the judgement of taste takes its stand simply upon the presupposition of 
a natural common sense, its claim for universal agreement cannot be 
stronger than that of any perceptual judgement. But while the percep- 
tual judgement implies that anyone who disagrees with it is mistaken, it 
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makes no demand upon others to confirm it. If I have no interest in the 
colour of a particular house, there is no reason why I should go and look 
at it in order to associate myself with the judgement of a person who 
declares it to be white. Thus the analogy between aesthetic and ordinary 
perceptual judgement is insufficient for Kant’s purpose and inadequate, 
also, to explain our tendency to censure those who take no interest in 
beauty whatsoever. In this respect the ‘ought’ of aesthetic judgement is 
more like the ‘ought’ of moral judgement than that of perceptual judge- 
ment. 

In §42 (pp. 157-62) Kant argues that provided we have cultivated our 
moral sensibility to a certain degree, the experience of natural beauty 
awakens an immediate intellectual interest in the existence of beauty in 
Nature. An intellectual interest is “a property of the will whereby it 
admits of a rational determination a priori’ (§41, p. 155), i.e. an interest 
which is not created by experience itself but which must be aroused in 
us, simply as rational beings, on the occasion of an experience of an 
appropriate kind. Kant offers two explanations of the production of this 
interest which, granted certain conditions, is necessarily connected with 
our experience of aesthetic feeling in the contemplation of natural 
beauty. First, that Reason has a necessary interest in the reality of 
its moral Ideas, and that it is therefore of interest to Reason that 
Nature ‘should at least show a trace or give a hint that it contains in 
itself some ground or other for assuming a uniform accordance of its 
products with our disinterested delight’. For this reason the mind can- 
not reflect on the beauty of Nature without at the same time finding its 
interest engaged. Kant does not further elaborate the rather astonishing 
idea that we assume the beauty of everything in Nature, and I shall not 
consider it any further here. Secondly, he invokes the analogy between 
our mode of reflection in the judgement of taste and our mode of re- 
flection in moral judgement, as one which ‘without any clear, subtle 
and deliberate reflection conduces to a like immediate interest being 
taken in the objects of the former judgement as in the latter’. Later, -he 
says that through this analogy the beautiful object becomes a symbol of 
the morally good (§59, pp. 221-5). In §42 he goes on to say that it is not 
the natural object itself which is of immediate interest to us but rather 
the inherent character of its beauty which qualifies it for entering into 
partnership with a moral idea, and that this character “belongs to the 
very essence of beauty’. Thus the beautiful cannot be adequately con- 
ceived except in the light of its necessary but indirect (i.e. analogical) 
connexion with the good, and whether we are clearly aware of it or 
not, the interest necessarily produced by our disinterested delight in 
natural beauty is an interest in this beauty as a symbol of the good. One 
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wants to say that this is not an interest in beauty for its own sake but for 
the sake of the good, ‘that intelligible to which . . . taste extends its 
view’ (§59, p. 224); but Kant has made this relation to the good a defin- 
ing characteristic of beauty. We cannot take delight in beauty except by 
the process of reflective judgement, and in this process reflection is 
necessarily ‘transferred’ from the beautiful to the good (§s9, p. 223). 
Kant does not mean that the beautiful object ceases to be the object of 
our attention but that we have at least an implicit awareness of it in its 
relation to the good. It appears as a rendering of the moral idea in terms 
of sense. Any enjoyable experience (of a natural object or phenomenon) 
which does not involve such a connexion with the good is not an ex- 
perience of beauty in the full sense; nor, since it will lack the right to 
claim positive agreement, can it be the basis of a judgement of taste. 
Furthermore, any experience which can be the basis of a judgement of 
taste will not be an experience of the harmony of Imagination and 
Understanding alone, but of their harmony with each other and with 
Reason (§59, p. 224). 

Granted that someone has an interest in the existence of beauty in 
Nature, an assertoric imperative of the type: ‘Since you have an interest 
in natural beauty you ought to share my delight in this beautiful thing,’ 
will be valid for him. But we have, as yet, no right to demand agree- 
ment from anyone who has no interest in natural beauty. So even when 
we admit the connexion between the beautiful and the good, and allow 
that the contemplation of natural beauty produces an intellectual interest 
in its objects, still we cannot justify the claim of the judgement of taste to 
positive universal agreement. Taste cannot be the source of a categorical 
imperative enjoining its own exercise. But we are under obligation to 
cultivate our moral sensibility, and the cultivation of a feeling for the 
beautiful in Nature is a means to this end. In the Metaphysic of Morals 
Kant says that a propensity to destroy the beautiful in Nature is opposed 
to man’s duty to himself, since it weakens or destroys his disposition to 
love things without regard for their utility. ‘And while this feeling is not 
in itself moral, it is still a disposition that greatly promotes or at least 
prepares the way for morality.’ Thus we have an obligation to take an 
interest in beauty, and it is upon this that the claim of the judgement of 
taste for universal agreement ultimately depends. Kant makes this point 
quite explicitly in the Critique of Aesthetic Judgement. In the Introduction 
(EX, p- 39) he says that aesthetic feeling ‘promotes the sensibility of the 
mind for moral feeling’. In §59 he says that we think that everyone has 
a duty to regard the beautiful as the symbol of the morally good, and 
that ‘only in this light . . . does it give us pleasure with an attendant claim 
to the agreement of every one else’. In the last paragraph of the book he 
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says that it is the rendering of moral ideas in terms of sense and the in- 
creased sensibility for moral feeling which this rendering promotes 
which are ‘the origin of that pleasure which taste declares valid for man- 
kind in general and not merely for the private feeling of each indi- 
vidual’. 

Thus without abandoning the presupposition of a common sense 
Kant maintains in the Deduction that the claim of the judgement of taste 
for universal agreement depends upon a connexion between taste and 
morality. His account of aesthetic judgement is still not defmitive, for 
the challenge of scepticism has yet to be faced. This will affect only the 
presupposition of a common sense, however, not the connexion Kant 
has established between the aesthetic and the moral. His argument in the 
Deduction shows his awareness of the peculiar logical character of 
aesthetic judgement and is characteristically scrupulous. If we believe 
that others ought to agree with our aesthetic judgements, that they 
ought to try to see things as we do, that they ought to cultivate their 
taste, or if we look down on them in so far as they are philistine, these 
attitudes stand seriously in need of a justification. Kant says that if it 
were not for the analogy between the beautiful and the good, there 
would be an open contradiction between Reason and the claims put 
forward by taste (§59, p. 224). I take him to mean, in part, that if we 
demand of others anything which is not demanded of them by the 
Moral Law, or blame them for any fault that does not involve a moral 
defect, we violate their freedom. 


* * * * * + 


If the Critique of Aesthetic Judgement has an overall unity, we must be 
able to give a firm content to Kant’s remark that “Beauty (whether it be 
of nature or of art) may in general be termed the expression of aesthetic 
ideas’ (§51, p. 183). If we do not understand the affinity which he 
believed to exist between natural beauty and beauty in Art, we cannot 
even be sure that we understand his account of natural beauty. A work 
of art is not itself an aesthetic idea but the expression of an aesthetic idea. 
An aesthetic idea is a representation of the Imagination (i.e. a mental 
image) which in giving a sensible embodiment to some rational idea 
becomes inexhaustibly significant and evocative." When the image is 
brought into relation with the idea, the Imagination and the ‘faculty of 
intellectual ideas’ (Reason) quicken each other; the Imagination pro— 
duces a multitude of further representations and Reason contributes a 
wealth of thought. I take it that Imagination also gathers or strives to- 
gather the developing manifold into a synthetic unity. To express the 
aesthetic idea the artist must produce an object which when contem- 
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plated disinterestedly gives rise to a free play of Imagination and 
Reason in the spectator; but this will not occur unless the form of the 
object is such that in synthesizing the given manifold the Imagination is 
in free play in conformity with the general demand of the Understand- 
ing for orderliness (452, p. 190). Thus the experience of a work of art as 
the expression of an aesthetic idea involves the harmony of all our 
cognitive faculties (Imagination, Understanding and Reason). Imagina- 
tion in the artist gives the original idea a sensible representation which 
goes beyond anything that Nature can offer, and which strains to be- 
come a perfect presentation of the idea. For example, the Nike of 
Samothrace makes the idea of Victory more completely accessible to 
sense than does any exultant gesture: the Hermes of Praxiteles gives a 
more perfect sensible embodiment to the idea of human kindness than 
does any kindly act.? In this respect, however, Imagination is bound to 
fall short of its aim since, unlike concepts of the Understanding, rational 
ideas cannot be adequately presented to sense. But because it occasions a 
free play of Imagination and Reason the created image (as the object of 
the spectator’s aesthetic perception) becomes a sort of nucleus around 
which the multiplicity of further representations of the Imagination are 
gathered, and acquires a significance which goes far beyond that of the 
idea which it strives to present. The additional ideas supplied by Reason 
are nevertheless germane to the given idea (§49, p. 177). 

Our problem is to discover how a natural beauty can express an 
aesthetic idea. If we are to experience the aesthetic idea expressed by the 
Nike of Samothrace, we must first see the work as intended to present the 
idea of Victory; but Kant asserts that natural beauty pleases indepen- 
dently of any concept of what the object is intended to be (§51, p. 184). 
‘He does not mean that we must respond to natural beauty without even 
being aware of the object as the work of Nature; but that if our judge- 
ment is to be a pure aesthetic judgement, we must not judge the object 
according to any standard of perfection. We must experience it as a ‘free’ 
beauty, not as a beautiful example of a rose or butterfly or tree. He even 
maintains that it is requisite for the interest that we take in natural beauty 
that we should be conscious of the object as Nature’s handiwork and 
that if we discover that what we believe to be natural is in fact artificial, 
our interest in the object will vanish ‘so completely that even taste can 
then no longer find in it anything beautiful nor sight anything attrac- 
tive’ (§4a, p. 162). In the Introduction he says that natural beauty may be 
regarded as a presentation of the concept of the purely subjective finality 
of Nature (VIL p. 34). This, then, is the concept to which the object, as 
aesthetically perceived, is annexed in our experience of natural beauty; 
and it is through its connexion with this concept that the object occasions 
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that quickening of Imagination and Reason by virtue of which it may 
be regarded as the expression of an aesthetic idea. 

To think ofan object as final is to refer it to a source in a creative in- 
telligence, i.e. to think of it as designed. The fmality exhibited by a 
beautiful natural object is a purely subjective formal finality. It is sub- 
jective in that we think of the object as designed for a further end in the 
subject, viz. the accord of our cognitive faculties. It is purely subjective 
in that the accord of the object with our cognitive faculties does not in- 
volve the predication of a concept of the object, i.e. it is not an instance 
of knowledge. It is formal in that although we must think of the object 
as designed, we have no right to assert that it actually was designed. One 
is tempted to say that we think of the beautiful object as if it were 
designed for the purpose of occasioning our aesthetic delight, but this 
is misleading in so far as it suggests that we know or believe that it was 
not designed for this purpose. Kant’s doctrine carries no such suggestion. 
We cannot know either that the object was or was not designed, but we 
may well believe that it was designed—not on grounds acceptable to 
theoretical understanding, however, but as a matter of practical faith. 

Kant speaks of the finality of the object, of the representation, and of 
the form. Confusion arises if we think of the representation or the form 
as purely subjective. For Kant they are both subjective and objective. 
They are always the form and representation of the object; to experience 
them is to experience the object, and to attribute fmality to them is to 
attribute finality to it. In the following exposition I shall sometimes use 
‘object where Kant uses ‘form’ or ‘representation’. When reflective 
judgement immediately couples an object aesthetically perceived with 
the feeling of pleasure, the object so perceived is itself a representation 
of the finality of Nature, and in aesthetic judgement we judge it to be 
such a representation (Introduction VI, p. 30; VII, p. 33). Kant tries to 
show how in aesthetic experience we come to regard the object as final. 
He maintains that we experience the finality of the object as a subjective 
quality (pleasure) which reflective judgement connects with the object. 
But unlike other subjective qualities (e.g. space, colour) this pleasure 
cannot also be predicated of the object in a manner which constitutes 
knowledge. Since, also, our feeling of pleasure is prior to any cognition 
of the object as a thing of a particular kind, we become aware of it 
purely and simply as something which occasions our disinterested 
delight. But since we cannot know in advance that any particular object 
or phenomenon will occasion such delight, our actual enjoyment of it 
‘gives rise to a representation of a finality on the part of the object in 
respect of the cognitive faculties of the subject’ (Introduction VI, p. 31). 
In the same section Kant says that the aesthetic apprehension of an object 
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cannot occur without reflective judgement’s comparing the form with 
its faculty of referring intuitions to concepts. This happens whether we 
have any intention of making the comparison or not, and if in the com- 
parison Imagination is brought undesignedly into accord with Under- 
standing and a feeling of pleasure is aroused, we must regard the object 
as final for reflective judgement. A judgement of this kind is an aesthetic 
judgement upon the finality of the object. I take him to mean that in 
contemplating something aesthetically we are aware of ourselves as 
exercising those powers by which perceptual judgement is accomplished, 
upon something which is at this very moment available to them. If now 
we feel aesthetic pleasure, we must judge the object to be final relative to 
our cognitive powers. At any rate, it is clear that Kant believed not merely 
that in aesthetic experience we connect the object with the concept of 
the finality of Nature, but that we see it as a representation of that 
finality, very much in the way that we see a statue as a representation of 
Victory. 

If a natural beauty is experienced as the expression of an aesthetic idea, 
the experience will include a wealth of thought and the object will 
acquire a significance which goes far beyond the concept with which it 
is first connected. This latter condition is fulfilled whether we take the 
original concept to be Nature or the finality of Nature. Natural beauty 
‘gives a veritable extension to our conception of nature itself’ in that we 
are led to conceive it not as a mechanism but after the analogy of art 
(§23, p. 92); and the lover of natural beauty ‘finds as it were a feast for 
his soul in a train of thought which he can never completely evolve’ 
(§42, p. 159). I take it that in its free play with Imagination Reason will 
contribute such ideas as are germane to the concept of finality, e.g. those 
of God, freedom, immortality, virtue, happiness, the meaning of life, 
and the ultimate being of ourselves and Nature. Imagination will pro- 
vide a ‘multiplicity of partial representations —more or less fleeting 
imagery which gives some sort of sensuous fulfilment to these ideas. All 
this will arise from reflection on the form of the beautiful object, not 
from apprehension of the sensuous qualities which constitute its matter. 
But Kant also says that the sensuous qualities of natural objects are the 
only sensations which admit of reflection on their form, and so bear an 
analogy to the state of mind produced by moral judgements (§59, 
p- 225). Consequently, Nature embodies a sort of language of the 
virtues and affections: white disposes the mind to the idea of innocence, 
red to that of sublimity, and so on for all the colours of the spectrum 
(§42, p. 161); the bird’s song tells of joy and contentment; we call trees 
stately or majestic, plains laughing or gay (§59, p. 225). It seems that 
Kant’s experience of natural beauty had some affinity with Words- 
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worth’s—more, perhaps, than is yet apparent. At least he did not fail to 
indicate how natural beauty can be regarded as the expression of 
aesthetic ideas. 

Kant did not wish to make a sharp distinction between beauty in 
Nature and beauty in Art, but to understand each in terms of the other and 
to refer both to a common source. At first glance the chief difference 
between them is that, unlike beauty in art, natural beauty gives a hint of 
the conformity of Nature to our purposes. But a work of art cannot be 
beautiful unless it has ‘soul’, i.e. expresses an aesthetic idea; and genius, 
by which alone a work can have soul, has its ground in the element 
of mere nature in the artist (Remark I to §57, p. 212). Other differences, 
real or apparent, are no more significant. Ifa work of art is to be beautiful, 
it is not enough for it to have a form which taste judges to be satisfactory: 
it must also have soul. But the same is true of natural phenomena. A 
landscape may be orderly without being inspiring. There is no beauty, 
either in Nature or in art, unless there is expression of aesthetic ideas. 
Again, a work of art is more explicit than any natural beauty. Kant says 
that in the production of a work of art taste controls the flight of 
Imagination and introduces clarity into the plenitude of thought (§50, 
p- 183). It seems, therefore, that in a great poem, for example, the entire 
significance of the expressed aesthetic idea can be presented in the work 
itself, and that in order to experience the aesthetic idea the reader need 
do no more than grasp the meaning of the poet’s words; whereas in the 
experience of natural beauty he has to contribute the ‘wealth of thought’ 
largely from his own resources. But the more the poet strives to make 
the intellectual context of his experience of the aesthetic idea explicit in 
the work, the more he reveals the inexhaustibility of the significance of 
the aesthetic idea. If his work is to have soul, the intellectual content 
must again and again be brought into connexion with representation of 
the Imagination, and each such connexion gives a fresh impulse to the 
play of the cognitive powers. Each new image introduces new horizons 
of significance, every fresh thought new possibilities of imaginative 
fulfilment. The great poet sustains the play of the faculties over an ex- 
tended period; but great works are not less evocative because so much 
material is gathered into them, and the recipient plays as active a part as 
he does in the experience of natural beauty. With regard to the line “The 
sun arose as out of virtue rises peace’ Kant writes: “The consciousness of 
virtue, even where we put ourselves only in thought in the position ofa 
virtuous man, diffuses in the mind a multitude of sublime and tranquil- 
lizing feelings and gives 2 boundless outlook into a happy future, such 
as no expression within the compass of a definite concept attains’ (449, 
p- 178). Here the experience of a line of poetry is closely akin to that of 
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the natural phenomenon of which the poet writes; the poet’s explicit 
reference to the idea takes the place of a reference which would be im- 
plicit but nevertheless effective in an actual sunrise. The form of the 
phenomenon would have to be suitable, but the same is true of the form 
of the poetic line.‘ 

Both in Nature and in Art, the beautiful is experienced as a representa- 
tion of finality and as the symbol of the morally good. The belief that 
Kant valued natural beauty far more than beauty in Art finds no sup- 
port in the Dialectic, where again and again he mentions them both 
together. Its chief support comes from 442, where he says that, unlike 
the love of natural beauty, a love of art is not an indication of a morally 
good disposition. One can understand his point. An interest in art may 
be motivated by vanity, and we do tend to look to art for easy and 
flattering entertainment. Often, even despite themselves, artists pander 
to these needs. But it is not impossible for us to have a pure intellectual 
interest in art, and to love the beauty of art as we love that of Nature. 
Perhaps the chief hindrance is our failure to understand that the finality 
of beauty in art is the finality of Nature. We refer it instead to the 
empirical artist as if he produced this beauty like a craftsman, according 
to rule. For these accidental reasons natural beauty i is in fact more valuable 
to mankind; but, in itself, true beauty in art is equally significant. 
When he wrote 442 Kant had not yet introduced his doctrine of 
aesthetic ideas or his account of genius. After these doctrines have been 
stated he says that provided the form is satisfactory, beauty in art 
‘disposes the soul to ideas’ and that when art is brought into combination 
with moral ideas it is attended with a self-sufficing delight. Natural 
beauty serves the same purposes, though in general more effectively 


(§52, p. 191). 


ka * * * * + 


In the Dialectic Kant faces the sceptical problem. He maintains that Taste 
falls into an antinomy: we believe that contention about taste is possible, 
and this presupposes that the judgement of taste is based on a concept; but 
the commonplace to which the sceptic appeals—‘everyone to his own 
taste —suggests that the judgement of taste is no more than the expression 
of private feeling. This antinomy calls the very existence of Taste into 
question (§55, p. 204). Kant does not try to solve the antinomy by reiterat- 
ing the doctrine of the Analytic of the Beautiful; for the disinterestedness of 
the judgement of taste cannot ensure its universal validity unless we pre- 
suppose a common sense, and it is precisely this presupposition which the 
sceptic challenges. Kant admits that if we think of the judgement of taste 
simply as a feeling of pleasure, it is private only; but since it is a judgement 
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of the finality of the object it contains ‘an extended reference’ to the source 
of the object and to the source of the harmony of the faculties in the 
subject. The claim to universal validity can be saved only if these refer- 
ences are understood as references to the noumenal substrate of the sub- 
ject and the object (§57, p. 207). Then we can conceive the judgement of 
taste as having a ground which is universal to humanity and we can 
solve the Antinomy of Taste. The judgement of taste is founded upon 
a concept; but since this concept is an Idea of Reason, it is indeterminate. 
Hence the judgement of taste is not the expression of private feeling and 
there can be contention about taste, but the judgement of taste is not 
susceptible of proof. 

The reference of the judgement of taste to the noumenal substrate 
modifies Kant’s aesthetic theory as radically as the reference of choice to 
Freedom modifies his ethical theory. It means that we must conceive 
Judgement by analogy with Freedom as a spontaneity which gives itself 
a law (§59, p. 224). This law is the principle of finality. But if it is thought 
of as having its source in the noumenal substrate (i.e. in an Idea of Reason), 
it must be regarded as absolute and unconditional. Judgement sets 
itself, as a regulative idea, the idea of a total conformity of Nature to our 
cognitive faculties, not only in their theoretical employment but in their 
purely general relation to each other. It assumes not only the possibility 
of a systematic unity of knowledge but also the uniform accordance of 
Nature’s products with our disinterested delight (§42, p. 159); and this 
assumption of the possibility of a total beauty is made unconditionally 
upon the existence of a common sense as a condition of experience. The doctrine 
of the Analytic of the Beautiful, simply as it stands, cannot survive sceptical 
criticism. Taste, like Morality, can be saved from contradiction only by 
the employment of metaphysical Ideas. 

The universality and necessity of the judgement of taste is still not 
secure, however, for the existence of the Moral Law does not depend 
upon them and the principle of Taste itself does not presuppose their 
possibility as a condition of experience in general. What is to prevent 
the sceptic from rejecting Kant’s solution of the antinomy and turning 
his back on the demand of Taste as an empty pretension? What could be 
more absurd than the supposition of a total beauty? But if he does this, 
he must reject the analogy between the beautiful and the morally good; 
and moral Reason demands of everyone that he should regard the 
beautiful as the symbol of the good. Kant is aware that this is crucial for 
the justification of the judgement of taste: he says explicitly that it is only 
through the analogical connexion between the beautiful and the good 
that the judgement of taste has any right to claim universality and 
necessity (§59, p. 224-5). Aesthetic scepticism eventually breaks down 
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before a moral demand which presupposes the analogy between 
aesthetic and moral judgement. We cannot avoid making the sceptical 
movement; but if we take it to the limit, the direction of the movement 
is suddenly reversed. We find ourselves in a sort of headlong flight, no 
longer looking for a conclusive proof of the universality and necessity of 
aesthetic judgement but under a requirement to presuppose them. We 
have a right to repudiate this demand only if we can show that it in- 
volves a contradiction, but we are also required to make whatever 
assumptions are necessary to eliminate contradictions.* We are required, 
therefore, to accept the solution to the Antinomy of Taste. 

Kant says that the connexion between the beautiful and the good 
‘brings even our higher cognitive faculties into common accord’ (§59, 
p. 224), and that the production of the accord of all our cognitive 
faculties is ‘the ultimate end set by the intelligible basis of our nature’ 
(Remark 1 to §57, p. 212). He does not mean that we achieve our final 
end, here and now, every time we have an experience of beauty, though 
such experiences do give us a foretaste of the subjective quality of our 
final end. This end itself is the attainment of a permanent accord of all 
our faculties in the realized Kingdom of Ends.’ Since the faculty of 
choice will then be in accord with Reason, all the members of the 
Kingdom of Ends will be morally good. Reason demands that we 
achieve holiness of will (moral perfection) and that we enjoy happiness 
in proportion to merit. Por our perfect happiness all those purposes 
which we must have as beings at once sensible and rational must be 
fulfilled. Understanding’s need for a systematic unity of knowledge 
will then be satisfied—presumably through an infinite process of 
approximation, in the same way as we shall achieve holiness of will. 
But Judgement is autonomous, and its principle is not limited by the 
Understanding’s need for a unity of knowledge. As we have seen, it 
presupposes a finality of Nature relative to our cognitive faculties even 
in their free relation. Hence if all our necessary purposes are to be 
achieved, it must be possible for Nature to exhibit a total beauty; and 
since in the realized Kingdom of Ends the purposes of all its members 
will be accomplished, there will be a universal community of taste. All 
men will experience the world as a whole and all things in it as beautiful 
and so as symbols of the good. But we cannot conceive how our final 
end is possible unless we presuppose the existence of God, who alone can 
ensure the immortality which is necessary for our attainment of perfec- 
tion and the total conformity of Nature to our purposes which is 
necessary for our perfect happiness. Kant thought that in assuming the 
finality of Nature Judgement refers indirectly to God, and that every 
experience of beauty gives a hint of the existence of God and therefore 
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of the possibility of the Summum Bonum and the authenticity of the 
categorical imperative. 

Kant maintains that through the possibility of the harmonizing of all 
the subject’s faculties and of Nature’s harmonizing therewith, Taste 
finds a reference to something in the subject and outside it which is 
neither Nature nor Freedom but which is connected with the noumenal 
ground of Freedom (§59, p. 224). This ‘something’ is God. In referring 
the beautiful object not to phenomenal causes but to the noumenal sub- 
strate of Nature we are referring it to a causality which we can only 
conceive on the analogy of a will. But the special character of our ex- 
perience of beauty is that through the analogy with the morally good 
it is final relative to our final end. In the Critique of Teleological Judgement 
Kant says that we cannot conceive the possibility of a finality in Nature 
related to our fmal end unless we refer the objects which we have to 
think of in this way to a Supreme Cause which is also moral? Thus the 
experience of beauty gives us an immediate indication not simply of a 
divine artificer but of a God who has made our final end His own. What 
Kant consistently refers to in the Critique of Aesthetic Judgement as ‘the 
supersensible substrate of nature’ is not something distinct from God. 
He says that we are obliged to think of God as a cause distinct from 
Nature in order to be able to conceive His relation to our practical 
reason, but this does not imply that God’s causality is separate from that 
of Nature.” In the section on the Idealism of Finality (§58, p. 215) he 
argues that although we must conceive Nature as producing forms 
seemingly designed for our aesthetic perception, we must not suppose 
them to be actual ends of [phenomenal] Nature. From a scientific point 
of view they are explicable in terms of mechanical causes only. Yet the 
experience of beauty induces us to conceive Nature on the analogy of 
art (§23, p. 92). If we think of natural beauty as the product of divine 
causality and if we conceive this causality, as Kant says we must, on the 
analogy of a moral will, then its production of its effects will not in- 
volve any violation of natural law any more than our own free action 
does. Every moral choice is also explicable in terms of mechanical causes. 
The creation of the beautiful phenomenon is to be understood strictly 
on the model of an act performed for the sake of the moral law, and 
attributed to the free activity of God. Further, our response to beauty is 
not a mere effect of the representation; and since it has not been pro- 
duced voluntarily, it cannot have its source in our freedom. It must be 
referred, therefore, to ‘the element of mere nature in the subject’ 
(Remark 1 to §57, p. 212); but it is itself final relative to our final end, 
and we cannot conceive its possibiliry—any more than that of the 
beautiful object—except by referring it to divine causality, to the God 
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within. Artistic creation in so far as it is the expression of an aesthetic 
idea, and our response to it when we receive it as such, must similarly 
be regarded as divinely inspired. Ultimately the judgement of taste refers 
to a ground which is prior to the differentiation between subject and 
object (Remark 2 to §57, p- 215), and the last guarantee of its universal 
validity is the self-consistency of God. It is here, also, that theoretical 
reason enters into a unity with practical reason ‘in an intimate and 
obscure manner’ (§59, p. 224).° 
From this point of view we can reconsider the supposed dependence 

of the judgement of taste upon a pre-existing common sense. For Kant, 
aesthetic judgement is both subjective and autonomous, so that the 
standard of beauty is in us, not in Nature. Nature gives us opportunities 
of experiencing the finality of our mental powers as arising from a 
supersensible basis, but: ‘It is we who receive nature with favour, and 
not nature that does us a favour’ (§58, p. 220). If St. Francis found 
Nature more beautiful than we do, perhaps it was because he was able 
to receive her with more favour. No doubt there is much in Nature 
which is already fit for disinterested delight, but we lack the inspiration 
which would enable our cognitive faculties to enter into free accord. 
Onur capacity for the experience of beauty shares the limitations of our 
moral sensibility: 

"Tis not the Object, but the Light 

That maketh Heaven; "Tis a Purer Sight. 

” elicit 
Appears to none but them who purely see. 


But whether a common sense exists as a condition of experience is a 
question of fact: it is not something which can be determined one way 
or the other by referring Taste to a noumenal ground. To what extent 
the transfiguration of Nature waits upon a moral transformation which 
we must bring about by our own effort, to what extent upon God’s 
intervention in the phenomenal world, we cannot know. In any case- 
we are required to assume the possibility of a universal community of 
taste and to do what is in our power to bring it into being. We must 
regard all men as capable of taking disinterested delight in the same 
objects, do what we can to share the delight of others, and expect them 
to do the same. If tastes differ, we must suppose that it is possible for us 
to extend the range of our taste in order to reach agreement with any- 
one whose judgement is a genuinely disinterested one. We must do 
what we can to make ourselves fit to receive Nature with favour. . 

The account of aesthetic judgement in the Analytic of the Beautiful 
cannot account for the demand for positive agreement or withstand 
sceptical criticism of its assumption of a common sense. Kant makes 
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good these deficiencies by bringing the aesthetic into delicate relation 
with the moral and the religious. In doing so he modifies his earlier 
account in conformity with the hint he gives in §22 of the Analytic. 
Taste is grounded not on a pre-existing common sense but on an Idea 
of Reason which, in conjunction with the moral analogy, sets a univer- 
sal community of taste before us as a regulative idea, to be realized 
whether or not a common sense exists as a condition of experience. But 
although every experience of beauty contains a reference to God and 
the morally good, we cannot judge anything to be beautiful prior to our 
experience of the harmonizing of the cognitive faculties. Aesthetic ex- 
perience is as central to Kant’s Aesthetics as the feeling of obligation is to 
his Ethics. The connexion with the moral does not destroy the autonomy 
of Taste but ensures its possibility. If it were not for the moral analogy 
there could be no judgement of taste, but only private preferences and 
judgements of objective perfection. In connecting the aesthetic with the 
religious Kant was indeed completing his philosophical task, but not in a 
way which was inconsistent with his earlier works. The Critique of 
Aesthetic Judgement is nevertheless the most candid expression of his 
visionary spirit. From the aesthetic point of view his accounts of the 
beautiful and the sublime keep close contact with the phenomenology 
of intense aesthetic experience; but the chief value of his work lies, 
perhaps, in its integration of the aesthetic into the totality of human life. 
Isolated from the moral, the religious and the metaphysical, and spoken 
of only in plain language, it risks a diminution which makes Philistinism 
no longer seem a state of disgrace. l 
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H. Osborne 


I propose in this paper to develop certain ideas which arise from R. K. 
Elliott’s article on Kant’s Critique of Judgement. Criticism, it is said, does 
not mean disparagement but is rather a compliment: we don’t bother to 
criticize unless we think a thing worth while. Since, then, I shall not 
offer criticism, I wish to say at the outset that I consider Mr. Elliott’s 
article to be an unusually perceptive and successful exposition of some 
of the most important ideas in what is a notoriously difficult document. 
It is the only exposition I know which plausibly extracts a coherent and 
unitary theory of aesthetics from the Critique of Judgement and I have no 
doubt that this or something very like this was a major part at any rate 
of what Kant thought. The intimate linking of the moral with the 
aesthetic life which he postulates is a matter of obvious concern today. 
But what for me is one of the most interesting aspects of the paper is the 
clarity with which it reveals that Kant was a man of his time in certain 
respects in which the aesthetic outlook of the eighteenth century differed 
substantially from our own. When Kant is, rightly, seen as the founder 
of modern aesthetics we are perhaps too inclined to overlook the very 
fundamental ways in which his presuppositions and attitudes, or some 
of them, conflict with those which are implicit in twentieth-century art 
criticism and aesthetic behaviour generally. Starting from Mr. Elliott’s 
exposition I shall particularize about Kant’s presuppositions with regard 
to the beauties of nature and the beauties of fine art. What I have to say 
will be deliberately extremist because it is my purpose to put a point of 
view provocatively and I believe that many readers will find the truth 
of the matter to lie in some intermediate position rather nearer Mr. 
Efliott’s much more deeply pondered paper than my own. 


1. Natural Beauty 
In contrast with contemporary habits it was general with eighteenth- 
century writers to regard the beauty of nature as primary and the 
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beauties of art as secondary. It was also customary to justify a concern 

for natural beauty because of its good effect upon morals and because (it 

was claimed) enjoyment of the beauties of nature makes a man more 

sensible of a benevolent Providence. Thomas Reid distinguished be- 

tween an ‘instinctive’ and a ‘rational’ sense of beauty, connecting the 

latter with the apprehension of design. The works of nature, he said: 
have a beauty which strikes even the ignorant and inattentive. But the more we dis- 
cover of their structure, of their mutual relations, and of the laws by which they are 
governed, the greater beauty, and the more delightful marks of art, wisdom and 
goodness we discern. Thus the expert anatomist sees numberless beautiful con- 
trivances in the structure of the human body which are unknown to the ignorant. 
Although the vulgar eye sees much beauty in the face of the heavens, and in the 
various motions and changes of the celestial bodies, the expert astronomer . . . sees a 
beauty, order and harmony reign throughout the whole planetary system, which 
delights the mind. . . . In every part of nature’s works there are numberless beauties 
which on account of our ignorance we are unable to perceive. Superior beings may 
perceive more than we; but He only who made them, and upon a review pro- 
nounced them all to be very good, can see all their beauty. 


Burke spoke in a rather similar way about the knowledge of psychology. 

` The more accurately we search into the human mind, the stronger traces we 

find of his wisdom who made it. If a discourse on the use of the parts 

of the body may be considered as a hymn to the Creator; the use of the passions, 

which are the organs of the mind, cannot be barren of praise to him, nor unproduc- 

tive to ourselves of that noble and uncommon union of science and admiration 
which contemplation of infinite wisdom alone can afford to a rational mind. 


Alison similarly regards our enjoyment of the beauties of the country- 
side and natural objects in general, with the associations and emotions 
they arouse, as culminating in a reverential apprehension of Divine 
benevolence. It was an age when regularity, order, harmony were 
largely identified with beauty. Scientific knowledge, it was thought, by 
revealing evidences of regularity and rule in nature increases our aware- 
ness of order, and so of beauty, in the world. But regularity, order and 
harmony are also evidences of design. When manifested in natural 
phenomena they are therefore evidence of Divine purpose. Hence order 
and beauty and design were closely linked: by seeing the world as 
beautiful you saw it teleologically. 

Kant was, I believe (and I find some confirmation in Mr. Elliott's ex- 
position), very deeply in sympathy with this outlook. I will quote a 
revealing but sometimes neglected footnote in the ‘General Remark on 
Teleology’, which concludes the ‘Critique of Teleological Judgement’ 
(Meredith, p. 159). It runs as follows: 

Both the admiration for beauty and the emotion excited by the profuse variety 
of ends of nature, which a reflective mind is able to feel prior to any clear represents- 
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tion of an intelligent author of the world, have something about them akin to a 
religious feeling. Hence they seem primarily to act upon the moral feeling (of grati- 
tude and veneration towards the unknown cause) by means of a mode of critical 
judgement analogous to the moral mode, and therefore to affect the mind by exciting 
moral ideas. It is then that they inspire that admiration which is fraught with far 
more interest than mere theoretical observation can produce. 


Kant’s innovations in the theoretical sphere were first to disjoin the 
appearance of design from the inference to a designer (though the 
reference remains) and second to claim that the appearance of design to 
reflection (at least in the restricted form of the apparent adaptedness of 
nature to the needs of human mentality) was a necessary condition of 
aesthetic judgement. l 

In Section 42 Kant deals with the disagreement between the many 
who believe that to take an interest in beauty is a mark of a good moral 
character and those who have remarked that empirically art lovers are 
not always or usually men of good moral character. He himself declares 
that interest in natural beauty is always a mark of good moral character, 
whereas interest in the beauties of art ‘gives no evidence at all of a habit 
of mind attached to the morally good, or even inclined that way’. He 
offers no empirical evidence for either statement. Later in the same 
Section he says (with inconsistency of exposition at the least) that an 
interest in natural beauty is a necessary concomitant of anyone’s being 
capable of apprehending and reflecting upon it. ‘Hence the mind cannot 
reflect on the beauty of nature without at the same time finding its 
interest engaged.’ Artistic beauty, on the other hand, is incapable of 
arousing interest, ‘It must be nature, or be mistaken by us for nature, to 
enable us to take an immediate interest in the beautiful as such.’ The 
superior value we ascribe to natural beauty over the beauty of art ‘even 
where it is excelled by the latter in point of form’ is due to the fact that 
it is ‘alone able to awaken an immediate interest’ and ‘accords with the 
well-grounded habits of thought of all men who have cultivated their 
moral feeling’. 

This odd position is linked with Kant’s conception of interest. He 
describes ‘immediate interest’ as disinterested love and admiration for a 
thing without any prospect of advantage and says that we are then not 
only pleased with its form but also pleased at its existence. But in order 
to have this interest we must believe the object of interest to be a product 
of nature and we must reflect upon it in that light: if we have admired 
the beauty of flowers and then find that they were artificial, our interest 
‘vanishes completely’. 

The fact is chat our intuition and reflection must have as their concomitant the 
thought ther che beauty in question is nature’s handiwork; and this is the sole bans 
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of the immediate interest that is taken in it. Failing this we are either left with a bare 
judgement of taste void of all interest whatever, or else only with one that is combined 
with an interest that is mediate, involving, namely, a reference to society; which 
latter affords no reliable indication of morally good habits of thought. 
The appreciation of the beauties of fine art is necessarily without the 
interest in its existence which, Kant declares, requires the reflection that’ 
the object is a product of nature. Therefore our love of artistic beauty is 
vanity, self-indulgence or self-display; it has no bearing for morals. 
As has been said, the ground for these statements is not empirical, but 
appears to be in part phenomenological. There is a very brief analogical 
argument purporting to show why Kant regards the interest in (natural) 
beauty as akin to the moral. Iam confident, however, that Mr. Hlliott is 
right in regarding this Section as central to Kant’s theory. Kant’s dis- 
cussion of aesthetics is ancillary to his examination of the faculty of 
Judgement as complementary to and in some ways mediating between 
Pure Reason and Practical Reason. In his Introduction to the third 
Critique Kant lays it down as part of his purpose to show that the pur- 
posiveness of nature, in the sense of being adapted to human cognitive 
faculties, although not provable or even legitimately to be assumed as 
some objective extra-human purpose, is nevertheless a transcendental 
principle of Judgement, that is a universal condition under which alone 
we can exercise the faculty of judging. Thus he says (Bernard, p. 22): 


Hence that purposivencss of nature for our cognitive faculties and their use, which 
is plainly apparent from them, is a transcendental principle of judgements, and needs 
therefore also a Transcendental Deduction, by means of which the ground for so 
Judging must be sought in the sources of cognition a priori. 

And (Ibid., p. 36): 

Although our concept of a subjective purposiveness of nature in its forms accord- 
ing to empirical laws is not a concept of the Object, but only a principle of the 
Judgement for furnishing itself with concepts amid the immense variety of nature 
(and thus being able to ascertain its own position), yet we thus ascribe to nature as it 
were a regard to our cognitive faculty according to the analogy of purpose. Thus we 
can regard natural beauty as the presentation of the concept of the formal (merely 
subjective) purposiveness, and natural purposes as the presentation of the concept of a 
real (objective) purposiveness. The former of these we judge of by Taste (aesthetically, 
by the medium of the feeling of pleasure), the latter by Understanding and Reason 
(logically, according to concepts). 

What appears to be an inconsistency in need of the commentator’s 
elucidation is how, in Section 42, Kant admits the existence of judge- 
ments of (mere) taste without the latent assumption of the subjective 
purposiveness of nature which he has postulated as a ground of all 
judgement. 
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In I think everything that has so far been mentioned Kant reflects his 
own age and is in more or less direct opposition to twentieth-century 
habits of thinking and sentiment. 

1. The primacy of natural over artistic beauty is not now taken for 
granted but rather the reverse. Considerations of natural beauty find 
little place in aesthetic writings today and many aestheticians equate 
aesthetics with the theory of art. In an essay ‘Aesthetic Appreciation of 
Nature’ (The British Journal of Aeshtetics, Vol. 3, No. 3, July 1963; re- 
printed in Aesthetics in the Modern World, 1968) R. W. Hepburn de- 
plored that ‘contemporary writings on aesthetics attend almost exclu- 
sively to the arts and very rarely to natural beauty’, and attempted to 
supply ‘some account of the varieties of aesthetic experience of nature’. 
They did not include loving admiration for the forms of birds and 
flowers or the symbolic significance of colours (white, says Kant, seems 
to dispose the mind to ideas of innocence, violet to ideas of tenderness, 
and so on). 

2. Kant’s basic assumption that in aesthetic judgement we must re- 
gard the aesthetic object as an instance of the apparent purposive 
adaptation of nature to the human faculties is completely out of accord 
with contemporary attitudes of mind. Aesthetic experience, whether of 
nature or of art, is nowadays most typically regarded as an emotionally 
coloured apprehension of the environment in direct, non-reflective 
awareness. Some people might still argue that a teleological theory or a 
belief in Divine providence is a legitimate inference from aesthetic data 
among other things. (But Kant of course did not think that we could 
make an objective inference about extra-human purposiveness). A 
more likely sort of reflection today would no doubt have regard to the 
insignificance of man over against the universe of contemporary science 
and the evolutionary adaptation of man to some sort of affinity with the 
cosmos. Kant’s notion of the apparent purposive adaptation of the cos- 
mos to man reflects all the parochiality of the eighteenth century. More 
congenial to our way of thinking was the Chinese idea that cultivated 
man should endeavour through art and through contact with nature to 
bring himself into union with the cosmic principle of the Tao. In 
no case would any reflection of this kind be supposed to be inherent 
in or part of or a necessary condition for aesthetic experience as it is 
nowadays conceived or for the judgements in which aesthetic experi- 
ence is expressed. 

3. Kant is idiosyncratic and wrong in his view that there can be no 
immediate interest in the existence of artistic beauty. He gives no ground 
for the belief except his statement that such an interest requires us to 
tegard the object as a product of nature thought of as if purposively 
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adapted. Almost a century earlier Leibniz had said in the Lettre à Nicaise 
(1698): 

He who finds pleasure in the contemplation of a beautiful picture and would 
suffer pain if he saw it spoiled, even though it belong to another man, loves it 30 to 
speak with a disinterested love; but this is not the case with him who thinks merely 
of making money by selling or getting applause by showing it, without caring 
whether it is spoiled or not when it no longer belongs to him. 

The disinterested concern for splendid works of art which Leibniz 
recognizes is amply borne out by experience. Any theory which denies 
it on a priori grounds must be suspect for that reason. 

4. Kant’s disparagement of a love for fine art (in this Section at any 
rate) and his view that an interest in the beauty of fine art is necessarily 
frivolous seems to express a fairly deeply rooted conviction to which 
he sometimes allows expression, if at other times he more generously 
grants to the arts a positive function as ancillary to morality. It is not in 
keeping with the outlook of today. If it were widely shared, criticism 
and aesthetics would in fact cease to be practised. Nor do I know any 
writers on aesthetics today who would themselves find acceptable Kant’s 
belief that there is an essential connection between a love of natural 
beauty and a moral inclination, whereas the love of artistic beauty 
carries no implications as to moral disposition. 


2. The Beauty of Art 

I want now to consider, more briefly, the value which Kant does set 
upon the appreciation of art. Kant does in fact modify the very un- 
compromising position he took up in Section 42. In Section $2 he 
reiterates that the essential element in fine art is the ‘form’ and states 
that the pleasure we take in form ‘is at the same time culture, and dis- 
poses the soul to ideas’. ‘Sensation’, on the other hand (by which he 
means both sensual charm and emotional evocation) is not essential. Its 
aim is ‘merely enjoyment, which leaves nothing behind it in the idea, 
and renders the soul dull, the object in the course of time distasteful, and 
the mind dissatisfied with itself and ill-humoured owing to a conscious- 
ness that in the judgement of reason its disposition is perverse’. He goes 
on: 


Where fine arts are not, either proximately or remotely, brought into combina- 
tion with moral ideas, which alone are attended with a selfsufficing delight, the 
above is the fate thar ultimately awaits them. They then serve only as 2 diversion, 
of which one continually feels an increasing need in proportion as one has availed 
oneself of it as a means of dispelling the discontent of one’s mind, with the result 
that one makes oneself ever more and more unprofitable and dissatisfied with one- 
self, [A form of addiction. With a view to the purpose first named [culture and 
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ideas] the beauties of nature are in general the most beneficial, if one is early habitu- 
ated to observe, estimate, and admire them. 

As Mr. Elliott ably shows, the way—or the chief way—in which Kant 
believed that the arts could operate beneficially was by making aestheti- 
cal ideas concrete to sense. The most important passages are Section 49 
and Remark 1 in Section 57. Both are difficult to interpret and should 
be read in conjunction with Sections 51 and 53, in which Kant discusses 
the several arts. l 

Section 51 opens with a definition of beauty in general as ‘the ex- 
pression of aesthetic ideas’. In art (in contrast with natural beauty) the 
Idea is evoked by a concept of the object. The ‘formative arts’ are divided 
into sculpture and architecture on the one side and painting, landscape 
gardening and decoration on the other. They are the arts where Ideas 
find expression ‘in sensuous intuition’ and not ‘by representations of 
mere Imagination that are aroused by words’. The aesthetic Idea, called 
the ‘archetype or original image’, is ‘the fandamental basis of both in 
the imagination’. Sculpture ‘presents concepts of things corporeally, as 
they might have existed in nature’, although it should not be so realistic as 
to give the illusion of being a natural object and not a product of art. 
Painting ‘presents the sensuous semblance in artful combination with 
ideas’. Painting proper is ‘the beautiful portrayal of nature’. Decoration 
‘has no business beyond appealing to the eye, in order to entertain the 
imagination in free play with ideas’. Formative art in general is com- 
pared by analogy with gesture owing to the fact that ‘the spirit of the 
artist supplies by these figures a bodily expression to his thought and its 
mode, and makes the thing itself as it were speak in mimic language. 
This is a very common play of our fancy, which attributes to lifeless 
things a spirit suitable to their form by which they speak to us’. 

I am not sure that I have understood what Kant means when he says 
that the visual arts are concrete expressions of aesthetic ideas. The diffi- 
culty is not eased by the fact that the instances which Kant gives of 
aesthetic ideas are all literary ideas (Ideas of invisible beings, the kingdom 
of the blessed, hell, eternity, creation, etc., death, envy and all the vices, 
also love, fame, and the like). I think that he groups compendiously to- 
gether three things, namely personification, the representation of things 
with expressive or physiognomic qualities and, more vaguely, the 
arousal of trains of associative reflection somewhat in the manner that 
was described by Alison. 

Even in this modified attitude towards the fine arts Kant is importantly 
at loggerheads with much that is most characteristic in modern aesthetic 
outlook. 

1. He continues to regard the cultivation of the arts as a frivolous, and 
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dangerous, indulgence unless they are brought into combination with 
moral ideas, ‘which alone are attended with a self-sufficing delight’. This 
is in direct conflict with the assumption which is, I think, basic to present- 
day aesthetics, namely that the appreciation of beauty and the cultivation 
of the arts are self-sufficing and self-justifying—in the words of C. A. 
Mace, a ‘self-rewarding’ activity. They are not justified by any results 
in morality but carry their value in themselves. 

2. Kant’s view of the visual arts is primarily literary. As was common 
with the writers whom he chiefly read, he is interested mainly in subject 
and theme, in the ideas and reflections which works of art promote. 
When he lays emphasis on form he has in mind not the formal properties 
of the art work but the form of the object or section of reality which it 
represents. It is not easy to know what he means by ‘form’ or whether 
he always means the same thing, though his distinction between appre- 
hending form with enjoyment and attending to pleasant sensation had 
crucial importance. Yet after reading what Kant had to say on the visual 
arts one is left with an impression that everything or almost everything 
he found of positive worth in them were things which could be under- 
stood by a blind man after a fairly exhaustive verbal description of any 
work. 

3. Personification is certainly a thing which visual art can do. Mr. 
Elliott instances eloquently the Victory of Samothrace. But personification 
has been responsible for more bad art through the centuries than any- 
thing else except, perhaps, official portraiture. Personification is never an 
aesthetically important feature of visual art and when a masterpiece 
of splendid art is also a personification it is not valued except peri- 
pherally as such. The importance of personification aesthetically is 
probably greater in literary than in visual art. All this is not to say, of 
course, that when evocative force is intimately fused with form, personi- 
fication may not bring a new dimension to the content of a work of art. 

4. The representation of expressive qualities poses more complicated 
questions. I am not sure whether this should be excluded by Kant under 
the heading ‘emotions’ along with sensuous charm, but I think that he 
intends to include some representation at any rate of expressive qualities 
under aesthetic ideas. In present opinion I have no doubt at all that 
apprehension of expressive qualities represented in 2 work of art is 
germane to aesthetic experience. On the other hand it is just as certain 
that this is one of the obvious, easy and elementary features of our com- 
merce with works of art, the layman’s lure. If appreciation stops there, 
or if this is assumed to be a centrally important part of appreciation, our 
aesthetic commerce with fine works of art is likely to remain s 
and jejune. In this regard I would like to quote briefly from a book by 
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L. R. Rogers shortly to be published on the appreciation of sculpture. 
He says, and in my opinion rightly: 


In some works of sculpture there are qualities that may be appreciated without 
much effort. They are almost unrversally recognizable and immediate in their 
appeal. Consider, for example, the overwhelming pathos of the Perpignan Crucifix, 
the dignity and power of Michelangelo’s Moses, the tenderness of the gesture of the 
man’s hand in Rodin’s The Kiss, the warm radiance of Maillol’s and Renoir’s sculp- 
tures of women, the erotic appeal of an Indian asparas and the youthful charm of the 
choirboys from Lucca Della Robbia’s Cantoria. All these are qualities to which most 
people can readily respond because although they are raised above their normal 
intensity, they are all qualities to which we habitually respond in everyday life... . 
It is by recognizing and responding to these straightforward ‘human’ qualities that 
most people first make contact with the art of sculpture and become interested in it. 
But important though these qualities are where they do exist, they are only, as it 
were, the first and most easily reached layer of meaning or significance in sculpture. 
To limit ourselves to appreciating only this aspect of the art of sculpture would be to 
cut ourselves off entirely from all the deeper levels of expressiveness and beauty of 
form that exist in great masterpieces. It would also mean cutting ourselves off com- 
pletely from all the sculpture in which these rather obvious expressive qualities are 
either not present at all or are only present to an insignificant extent. 

I have found very little in Kant to suggest that he had an inkling of 
what is of central importance in the appreciation of visual art. His dis- 
cussion betrays the purblindness of the intellectual with a glimmering 
of what belongs to poetical art only. 


COLOUR CONCEPTS OF THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS 


H. Osborne 


I propose in this article to examine very briefly the linguistic and 
other habits of the ancient Greeks in regard to colour. As a pre- 
liminary I want to summarize some leading features of normal colour 
perception today. 


I 


Every experience of colour has extension and is determinate in respect 
of each of three independently variable characteristics which I here 
name ‘hue’, ‘saturation’, and ‘brightness’. 

Colours have three modes of extension and every colour experience 
is extended in one or the other of these modes. (i) Surface colours appear 
to lie on the surface of things, to be localized at a definite distance from 
the observer and in a plane which may lie at any angle to the line of 
vision. They tend to take on the surface texture of the objects to which 
they adhere and they characteristically offer a resistant barrier beyond 
which the eye does not penetrate. They are ordinarily. seen as qualities of 
the object upon whose surface they inhere. When philosophers write 
about colour qualities it is surface colours which they usually have in 
mind. (ii) Film colours are colours such as may be seen in a spectroscope 
or the sky. They appear at a certain though rather indefinite distance 
from the observer as if providing a back-wall to the intervening space. 
They have a spongy character without precise texture and the eye seems 
to penetrate more or less deeply into them. Film colours always appear 
in a plane frontal to the eye and are not seen as qualities of objects or the 
surface of objects. (iii) Volume colours are those seen for example in a 
glass of red wine, a cloud of coloured smoke or some Constructivist 
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sculptures in coloured perspex or similar materials. They are trans- 
parent, i.e. things can be seen through them, and they permeate the 
three-dimensional space which they occupy. They cannot change their 
plane in relation to the eye. Intermediate modes of appearance are 
translucent or semi-transparent surface colours. ‘Metallic’ colours seem 
to lie a little behind the perceived surface of the object and the eye seems 
to penetrate a short way into the colour. 

Hue is that aspect of colour which is referred to a scale ranging through 
red, yellow, green, blue. For scientific purposes the hues are ranged on 
a band from red to violet (the spectrum) with invisible ‘infra-red’ wave- 
lengths assumed beyond the visible red and with invisible ‘ultra-violet’ 
wave-lengths beyond the violet. Phenomenally the hues lie in a circle 
(called the ‘colour-circle’) with purples leading back from the violets to 
reds. About 150 different hues are discernible to a person with normal 
discrimination but are not divided evenly over the range; discrimination 
is better in the long wave-bands (the reds and oranges) and decreases 
through yellow, blue, green to violet. The position of the hues in rela- 
tion to each other is not arbitrary or subjectively variable but corre- 
sponds roughly to the wave-lengths associated with each (subject to the 
fact that most hues can be produced by any of a number of combinations 
of wave-lengths). The order of the hues is not logically implicit in the 
concept of colour and logically there is no reason why orange is 
‘between’ red and yellow, green ‘between’ yellow and blue, etc. Nor is 
the order an arbitrary or variable one. We may seek to specify a par- 
ticular red hue by describing it as yellowy red or bluish red, but it makes 
no sense to speak of ‘greenish’ red. We can speak of reddish purple or 
greenish blue; but it makes no sense to speak of yellowish blue. And so 
on. On the other hand our awareness of the order of hues is not a matter 
of empirical generalization but appears to perception with inevitability. 
It is given directly in colour experience and we are no surer that green 
comes between yellow and blue after a thousand perceptions than we 
are after we have noticed it once. 

It is generally agreed that there are four psychologically primary 
hues; blue, green, yellow and red. But owing to the fact that a person of 
normal vision has greater powers of hue-discrimination in some parts 
of the scale than others, these do not stand opposed in a colour circle 
arranged so that equal areas are allotted to each discriminable hue. The 
notion of psychological primaries is distinct from the three primaries 
(other than black, white and the greys) which are recognized in the 
physical study of colour. The latter are colours of light, no two of 
which can combine to produce the third but which together can pro- 
duce all possible hues. Black, white and grey have no place in the range 
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of hues and for this reason it is sometimes said that they are not ‘colours’. 
But in colour perception, and particularly in the appreciation of paint- 
ing, they function as hues. 

Brightness is that aspect of colour which is referred to a scale running 
from dim to light (sometimes called the black-grey-white scale or dark- 
light scale). Saturation is the aspect whereby the hue is distanced from 
an achromatic (black-grey-white) area of equal brightness. 

In a colour atlas such, for example, as the Methuen Handbook of Colour 
cach page represents a different hue, each horizontal column represents 
that hue at different degrees of brightness and each vertical column 
represents the same hue at different degrees of saturation. Hue, saturation 
and brightness provide a unique system of co-ordinates in terms of 
which any colour experience can be pin-pointed. 

The terminology current in art criticism and in ordinary discourse for 
describing colour is so ambiguous that it often becomes very difficult 
to know what meaning is intended even in relatively simple statements. 
The word ‘lightness’ is sometimes used in the sense which we have 
attached to ‘brightness’, though it also carries a well-established meaning 
telated to the admixture of white body colour in pigment hues. Some- 
times ‘brightness’ is used to refer to differences in colour resulting from 
changes in the intensity of illumination and ‘lightness’ to differences 
among colours in uniform illumination. Painters, however, use ‘tone’ 
indifferently to refer both to the light-dark dimension and to hue. 
Expressions such as ‘warm’ or ‘cool’ tone refer primarily to hue; but 
expressions such as ‘tone values’ or ‘tone relations’ refer to the light-dark 
scale, and when an artist is said to be interested in ‘tonality’ the words 
are usually intended in the latter sense. This was the meaning when 
Corot said that drawing comes first, then tone and finally colour. The 
purpose of the Claude glass—which Corot used—was to help artists to 

istinguish brightness contrasts (in our sense of brightness) to the ex- 
clusion of other aspects of colour. “Tint’ and ‘shade’ are used with even 
less precision, sometimes referring to differences of hue and sometimes 
to position on the light-dark scale. The word ‘intensity’ is reserved by 
scientists for strength of illumination, but in the literature of the arts it 
occurs in a variety of imprecise meanings, sometimes being indistinguish- 
able from ‘saturation’. There is, however, a necessary and important 
application. Each hue at each level of saturation has a definite level of 
brightness at which it attains maximum prominence or insistence. This 
feature may usefully be called ‘intensity’. More usually, however, ‘in- 
tensity’ appears to be used to refer to the insistence or prominence which 
a patch of colour acquires in a particular context owing to enhancement 
by simultaneous contrast with neighbouring colours. In this sense it is 
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possible to speak of ‘intense black’. So too Titian is supposed to have 
maintained that the test of a good colourist is whether he can make 
Venetian red appear to have the intensity and brilliance of vermilion. 
The concepts of intensity and brilliance have often been linked in the 
literature of the arts and the technique of painting in thin glazes over 
light grounds is commonly said to produce greater intensity, luminosity 
or brilliance than painting with opaque pigments. Artists who have been 
interested in depicting form primarily by means of colour have con- 
cerned themselves with colour intensity. Thus Cézanne asserted the close 
link between intensity of colour and plenitude of form, though it is not 
quite clear in what sense he was using the words. 

Other derivative qualities of colour which must be noticed are: (i) 
Lustre, which is a variation of brightness exceeding the brightness of the 
surface colour of an object. It seems to be superimposed on the surface, 
breaking up and destroying the surface texture. There are various 
characteristic kinds of lustre such as the lustre of silk, the lustre of metal, 
the lustre of glazed pottery, etc. (ii) Luminosity and glow. A coloured 
object is said to be luminous when it exceeds in brightness the surround- 
ing visual field and appears to emit light. Luminous colours have 
affinities in appearance with film colours or voluminous colours (e.g. a 
flame). An object is said to glow when it is seen as luminous through its 


For the sake of completeness I mention, without expatiating upon 
them, certain other more recondite qualities of hues which often become 
important to painting and appreciation. The division into ‘warm’ and 
‘cold’ colours which is a stock theme of art criticism is, I believe, a 
matter primarily of subjective response, depending on association. But 
other qualities of this sort seem to be objective to colours as perceived. 
For example, some hues (the red, orange, yellow group) when presented 
in combination with others seem to lie closer to the observer, to ‘ap- 
proach’ as it is said, and others (the blue range) to ‘recede’. A patch of 
red or orange (as Kandinsky has noticed) appears to spread and as it were 
to expand outside its boundaries, while a similar patch of blue contracts 
and tends to look smaller than it is. Some hues have greater intrinsic 
intensity than others, make a stronger impact in combinations. Thus if 
the sun is painted black (as was done for example by Klee), this is not an 
arbitrary whim, for the black carries in context a brilliance and intensity 
which a corresponding yellow patch (though nearer in hue to the object) 
could not acquire without undesirable lowering of pitch for all other 
hues. Painters know (though not systematically) and make use of many 
qualities of this sort which enable them to some extent to transcend the 
limitations imposed by the pigments with which they must work. 
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Within these limitations they are often able to give greater prom- 
inence in paintings to qualities of this sort than they usually have in 
nature. 

Colour names are useful not only for communicating precise informa- 
tion about colours but also because they facilitate the formation of 
colour concepts and help us to ‘think in colours’. There is probably a 
fairly close correlation between colour vocabulary current in any 
society and the manner of colour thinking. Our own colour vocabulary, 
in common with that of most contemporary European countries, is 
fortuitous and reveals the marks of having grown up haphazard. A fairly 
recent interest in finer discriminations has led to the emergence of a 
number of uncorrelated vocabularies in specialized fields. The British 
Colour Council publish a Dictionary of Colour Standards, which is regu- 
lative for the textile and dye industries, a Dictionary of Colours for Interior 
Decoration and a Horticultural Colour Chart, which is also used by the 
printing ink industry. The British Standards Institution publish a volume 
Colours for Building and Decorative Paints and a Glossary of Colour Terms 
used in Science and Industry. But there are still many esoteric colour 
vocabularies. 

In everyday language the main colour terms are white, black, grey, 
red, yellow, green, blue, each term covering a very wide range of hue, 
saturation and brightness, Although in some cases the words derive from 
typically coloured objects (red from Sanskrit rudhira, blood), they now 
function primarily as colour names. ‘Purple’ has also now pretty well 
lost its original connection with the shellfish from which the purple dye 
was obtained. ‘Purple’, ‘violet’, ‘orange’ are applied to intermediate 
areas of the hue range. Brown, which is universally regarded as a distinct 
colour, does not relate to a range of hue but to orange or reddish orange 
at a high to medium level of saturation and a lowish level of brightness. 
‘Pink’ is a name applied to various reds at a lowish level of saturation 
and a high degree of brightness. Yellow tends to green at a highish level 
of saturation with a low level of brightness and the term ‘olive’ or ‘olive 
green’ is often used to refer, but without quite the sense of a distinct 
colour implicit in ‘pink’ and ‘brown’, Other colour terms are derived 
from dyes or pigments (mauve, magenta, vermilion, madder), from 
organic or inorganic objects (malachite, turquoise, cyclamen, cerise) or 
are fancy names established by custom (Lima green, Royal blue, Pom- 
peian yellow, beige, Naples yellow, etc.). The epithets vary among 
themselves in precision and are sometimes understood differently in 
different milieux. Standardization has become a major task. This of 
course renders it more difficult to apprehend the colour terminology of 
a language no longer in current use. 
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To our seeming there is something odd about the colour responses of a 
people who called fresh blood red or black indiscriminately, who did 
not call the sky blue or myrtle wreaths green and who admired purple 
beyond all other colours. Such indications at’any rate provide a motive 
for looking further. 


Our knowledge of the colour sense of the ancient Greeks is derived 
from three sources: (1) their colour habits in everyday life and the arts, 
including the art of painting; (2) statements in the surviving literature, 
including the use of colour epithets; (3) colour theories. None of these 
takes us as far as we would like. To anticipate conclusions, the Greeks 
appear to have taken a somewhat childish delight in gaudy colour and to 
have been impressed mainly by brilliance, brilliance being understood 
as a factor of saturation combined with luminosity, while their attention 
to differences of hue was far less prominent than our own in their total 
sensibility to colour impressions. Their standard admiration was 
accorded to the poecilon, a garish pattern of brilliant and preferably 
primary colours. 

(1) In the archaic period both architecture and sculpture were brightly 
coloured. Wooden statues were coloured vermilion. Temples with 
wooden roofs were adorned with brightly painted terra cotta plaques. 
Architectural sculpture was also painted in conventional polychrome 
colours, red for flesh, blue for hair and beard, and so on. M. H. Swindler 
writes as follows (Ancient Painting, 1929): 

The primitive pediments of the Acropolis were radiant with colour. .. . Some 
idea of the way in which colour was lavishly employed on these sculptures may be 
gathered from the ‘Typhon’ group. The ‘Blue Beard’ of the ‘Typhon’ pediment 
from the old Hekatompedon, or temple of Athena, in Athens, was painted in 
colours that seem almost violent to us today. A triplesheaded monster is represented 
who was carlier known as ‘Typhon’. Against the yellow ground of the poros stone 
the colours employed seem especially vivid—blue for “Typhon’s’ hair, beard, and 
moustache; greenish blue for the iris, which may originally have been blue; yellow 
for the ball; red for lips and cheeks; black for the pupils and eyebrows. The 
parts of the body were a vivid rose red. The snake-like coils of his tail were decorated 
in parallel stripes of colour—ted, blue, and the yellow of the ground. The same 
colours were used for the wings. Brown and possibly some white appear. . . . 

It is not certain to what extent free-standing marble sculpture in the fifth 

century was coloured. Certainly polychroming of marble sculpture was 

a normal practice. The flesh was tinted vermilion and the marble was 

treated with wax by a process called ganosis in order to preserve the 
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colours from fading. Pliny* records an anecdote that Praxiteles, when 
asked which of his marble statues he liked best, replied that his favourites 
were those which had been coloured by the painter Nicias (xxxv, 133). 
On the other hand Euripides makes one of his characters speak of the 
gleaming white breast of a marble statue. 

There is repeated reference in the literature to the colouring of textiles. 
The favourite dye was purple, which was obtained from the murex and 
the pelagia. The process was invented by the Phoenicians and in classical 
Greek times richly dyed cloths from Asia Minor, particularly Miletus, 
were synonymous with wealth and luxury. There is a reference in the 
Iliad (iv, 141) to purple dyed horse’s trappings. In the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus Clytaemnestra says: ‘there is the sea—and who shall drain it 
dry, producing ever more store of purple juice, precious as silver, to dye 
our cloth withal?” (958-61). Agamemnon is loathe to tread on purple 
carpets ‘lest any jealousy (phthonos) from the eye of the gods smite him 
from afar’. The purple dye offered a fairly wide range of hues. Vitravius 
wrote (vii, xiii): 

We now tum to purple (ostro), which has the most prized and excellent attractive- 
ness of aspect above all colours. It is obtained from sea shells from which the purple 
dye is manufactured. . . . It does not yield the same colour wherever it is found but 
varies from region to region. That collected in Pontus and Gaul is black (atrum). .. . 
As we proceed between the north and the west 2 leaden blue (lividum) quality is 
found. In the cast and west equinoctial regions it is violet (violaceum) and in the 
south it is red (rubrum). 


The Greeks were more concerned with rich saturation of colour (‘thrice 
dipped’) than with hue. Sardis was the source of a standard crimson dye 
(compared to blood in the Acharmnanians of Aristophanes, line 112). The 
deep yellowish orange of saffron dye was popular for the transparent 
garments which became fashionable for ladies at Athens about the end 
of the fifth century. It is mentioned, however, in line 239 of the 
Agamemnon and in the Hecuba (1. 467) Euripides speaks of the saffron 
robe presented to the statue of Athena at the Panathenaic festival. There 
is nowhere in Greek literature any hint of the subtle discrimination of 


* Gaius Plinius Secundus (A.D. 23-79) was an industrious but unscholarly encyclopaedist 
who as a hobby in the midst of his official duties produced among many other things the 
Historia naturalis, which purported to be a comprehensive compendium not only of the 
natural sciences but also of their application to the arts and crafts of civilired life. His method 
was to cull excerpts from earlier writers and he was heavily indebted to previous Roman 
encyclopacdists such as Marcus Terentius Varro (116-27 3.c.). In the section devoted to 
painting he preserves information, anecdotes and criticism from otherwise lost Greek sources, 
thought to be Duris of Samos, who wrote Lives of Greek Painters early in the third century 
3B.C., Xenocrates of Sikyon, who wrote about 280 B.C. and Antigonus of Karystos (b. about 

295 B.C.). Despite (or even because of) his lack of critical acumen Pliny is of inestimable value 
as a source of traditions and critical attitudes current in the early Hellenistic period. 
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hues and shades in textiles which nowadays is taken as a matter of 
course. 

No original paintings by the great masters of the fifth and fourth 
centuries have survived and descriptions by Pausanias, Lucian and others 
who saw them are for the most part devoted to subject matter and speak 
of colour only in the most general terms. The Italiote and Roman mural 
paintings which survive from Pompeii, Herculaneum and elsewhere 
cannot be relied on as a guide to the colouring of painting in the classical 
period and the ancients themselves attached more importance to draw- 
ing than to colour. Aristotle in the Poetics (1450b), illustrating his doc- 
trine about the importance of plot in drama, says: ‘It is much the same 
also in painting: if a man applies the loveliest pigments at random, it 
would not give so much delight as an outline likeness in white.’ Vitru- 
vius deplores that in his day, along with the vogue for fantastic subjects 
in mural painting, brilliantly coloured materials were used in place of 
skilled craftsmanship (vii, v): 

What the ancients strove to achieve by careful craftsmanship the moderns seek to 
achieve by coloured materials and their alluring appearance. . . . Was there any of 
the ancients who did not use minium sparingly? But nowadays whole walls are often 
covered with it. To this is added malachite, purple, Armenian ultramarine. And 
when these are used with or without skill and craftsmanship they blind the eye with 
their brilli 

Pliny has a curiously similar remark about the more recent painters in 
contrast with the ‘four-colour’ artists of antiquity (xxxv, 50): 


Now that even purple clothes our walls and India contributes the ooze of her 
rivers and the blood of dragons and elephants (i.e. indigo and cinnabar vermilion) 
no famous picture is painted. We must believe that when the painter’s equipment 
was less complete the results were in every respect better. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus (who lived and taught in Rome 30-8 B.c.), 
said (de Isaeo Judic. 4): 

In ancient paintings the colouring was simple and displayed little or no variety of 
tones; but the line was rendered with exquisite perfection, lending to these carly 
works a very special grace. This purity of draughtsmanship was gradually lost; its 
place was taken by a learned technique, by the differentiation of light and shade, by 
fall resources of the rich colouring to which the works of the later artists owe their 
strength. 


Greater value seems to have been attached to colour during the period 
of connoisseurship which began in the Augustan age at Rome. Plutarch 
tried to justify the greater importance of colour in painting on the score 
that it creates greater illusion and Philostratus (Vita Apoll. 11, 22) seems 
to be protesting against an over-valuation of colour when he wrote: 
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Painting does not consist entirely in the mixing of colours, for one colour sufficed 
for ancient painters. Only later they used four, then more. Moreover a painting 
where shadow and light are indicated even without colour—is this not painting? In 


such drawings we see likeness, the restraint or boldness of the figures, although they 
are devoid of colour. 


But from Plotinus throughout the Middle Ages colour was regarded as 
an adventitious and supererogatory charm added to what was the real 
picture—the line. That colour may be integral to pictorial design and 
inseparable from it was realized intuitively by painters, but this was not 
understood by theorists until modern times. Kant and Schlegel thought 
of colour as something incidental and additional to the picture. (Kant 
regarded it as a part of sensuous charm whose only value is to attract in 
the first place the attention of persons of barbarous and uncultivated 
taste). Lessing seemed to go further and speaks of it almost as a defect." 
To return to the Greek painters. There is a tradition, recorded not 
only by Pliny but by most ancient writers on Greek painting,t that the 
earlier generation of painters used only three colours, black, white and 
red, with yellow very rarely. Polygnotus (between 475 and 440 B.C.) 
was said to have been the first to bring yellow into regular use as a fourth 
colour. From Polygnotus until the end of the fourth century the great 
artists used only four colours. Pliny says: 
Four colours only—white from Melos, Attic yellow, red from Smope on the 
Black Sea, and the black called Atramentum—were used by Apelles, Action, 
Melanthios and Nichomachns in their immortal works. 


But the four-colour tradition should possibly not be taken too 
literally. According to Pliny himself (xxxiii, 158-63) and Vitruvius (vii, 
7-14) a fairly wide selection of dyes and pigments was known to anti- 
quity. These included mineral and earth colours as well as animal and 
vegetable dyes. Of the first class they had the lead colours, the ochres, 
oxides and hydroxides ofiron, terre verte, powdered lapis, azorite, sienna, 
verdigris and other semi-precious stones. They knew lampblack, char- 
coal, burnt bone and ivory and Polygnotus was said to have been the 
first to introduce grape-black made from wine-lees. The most common 
vegetable dyes were indigo, woad, rock-moss, saffron, weld, gall-apples, 
madder. The most used of the animal dyes was the murex. 


* Laokoon oder über die Grenzen der Malerei und Poesie (1766). It would perhaps need a 
special type of humourless solemnity to take seriously the views on art of one who would 


wish that the art of ail painting hed never been invented. 

T Cicero says: “. . . we praise the shapes and line of Zeuxis and Polygnotus and Timanthes 
and those who used only four colours; but in the work of Action, Nichomachns, 
Apelles, everything was now perfect.’ (Brutus, 18, 70.) 
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There is evidence that the Greek painters knew and took advantage of 
the translucency of pigments. The De Sensu et Sensilibus (440a) explains 
that one way of producing colour variations is when one colour is seen 
through another ‘as is done sometimes by painters when they smear one 
colour on top of another brighter one if they want to make an object 
appear to be in water or the air, as the sun appears white when seen 
directly and red when seen through mist or smoke’. The Greeks may 
have known something about colour harmony and the effects of juxta- 
position, although the evidence is very slight. In the Meteorologica Aris- 
totle says: ‘In woven and embroidered materials an undesirable appear- 
ance may be caused by the (wrong) juxtaposition of colours.’ But the 
example he gives is the use of purple dye against a white or grey woollen 
base. Pliny has preserved a passage of paramount interest—perhaps from 
Xenocrates of Sikyon—but unfortunately tantalizing owing to the 
difficulty of interpretation. It runs as follows (xxxv, 29): 

colours being employed so as to enhance one another by contrast. Later on brilliance 
(splendor) was added, a different thing from light. Whar lay between these things 
and shadows they called tonos; the conjunctures (commissuras) and transitions of 
colours they call harmoge. 
Unfortunately we do not know the meaning of the Greek technical 
terms or what Greek term Pliny is translating by ‘splendor’. 

(2) A pretty complete study of all references in Greek drama to paint- 
ing and the minor arts is to be found in Volume 111 of Daedalus and 
Thespis (1932) by Walter Miller of the University of Missouri. There are 
none but the most elementary concrete references to colour. In the re- 
mainder of the literature I am unable to recollect any passage betraying 
specific appreciation of colour except in the sense of brilliance or bright- 
ness. The only passage I remember which shows a delight in colour 
occurs in the fable which comes at the end of the Phaedo. Here Socrates 
imagines an ideal world in the upper regions, where all colours are purer 
and brighter than the colours of this world, so that in relation to them 
the colours we know are but imperfect approximations ‘such as the 
painters use’. Now this is a very peculiar statement to one who thinks in 
terms of hue, since painters have available by admixture of relatively few 
pigments virtually the whole gamut of hues as they occur in nature. It is, 
however, a natural statement for one who thinks of colour primarily 
in terms of brilliance, since brilliance is a factor of brightness and satura- 
tion and the painter’s range of brightness is only a small fraction of that 
in nature. So the passage continues: ‘In this ideal world one part is purple 
and of wondrous beauty, another has the appearance of gold, another 
whiter than the whiteness of chalk or snow, and in like manner it is 
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composed of the other colours and they more beautiful and more 
numerous than the colours visible to the eye.’ In the Meteorologica 
Aristotle says that the rainbow has three colours, red, green and blue. 
But by a sort of optical illusion a fourth colour, yellow, is seen between 
red and green, caused by the contrast of red and green. 

The Greek colour terms are relatively few and in their usage display 
several features which are distinctly odd if judged by present European 
practice.* They run in groups of three with a few additions of secondary 
names derived from pigments or objects. They are: 

Black: kelainos; melas; katakores. White: argos; leukos; leiriosis. Grey: glaukos; 
polios; phaios. Green: prasinos; chloros; ochros. Blue-purple: halourgos; kuan-; 
orphninos. With the addition of words from the root io-, the violet flower. Yellow- 
orange: krokotos; xanthos (xouthos); pursos. In addition sandarakinos (red sulphide 
of arsenic and the orange pigment made therefrom) and aithon, a word of un- 
certain meaning between ‘swift,’ ‘fierce,’ and ‘tawny’. Red: phoin- compounds and 
the strengthened form daphoinos; eruthros; porphureos. In addition words deriva- 
tive from miltos (red ochre or raddle), rodoeis (rose-coloured) and oinops (wine- 

_ _ eoloured). : 

The alternatives in each group do not appear to indicate any difference 
of hue but sometimes carry implications of brightness or brilliance. 
Black, white and grey are regarded as colours and the hues we recog- 
nize were thought of as shades or tones ranging between black and white 
(or light). Of leukos, the main word for ‘white’ Platnauer says: ‘indeed, 
“pale” and “shining” between them cover its meaning better than 
“white”.’ Of the grey group he says that it offers the difficulty of a 
double usage, ‘the reference being sometimes to the reflexion of light in 
the sense of “brightness”, “ i ”, and sometimes to colour.’ 
Of the yellow group: ‘Depth of colour seems to be distinguished rather 
than quality of colour, aithon and purrhos seeming to come.as a mean 
between the lighter krokotos and the darker xanthos and xouthos.’ His 
general conclusion is that ‘what seems to have caught the eye and 
arrested the attention of the Greeks is not so much the qualitative as the 
quantitative difference between colours’. 

If this is the case, it will to some extent help to explain two other 
oddities in the Greek use of colour terms. In the first place many things 
and substances to which we should ordinarily attach only one colour- 

* In what follows I am indebted to an article ‘Greek Colour-Perception’ by Maurice 
Platnauer in The Classical Quarterly, Vol. XV, July-October, 1921. There is a much earlier 
study by Göthius in Geschichte der Farbenlehre (Tub., 1833). 

+ The De Coloribus treats black as a colour. (The colour—chroma—black arises when air 
and water are burned by fire, etc.) It states that darkness (skotos) is not a colour but the 
absence of light and develops a theory that the colour black comes into being when little or 
no light is reflected from an object. It is a mistake (perpetuated by the Loeb edition) to ay 
that the De Coloribus doubts whether black is a colour. 
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epithet unless seen under extraordinary conditions have in Greek litera- 
ture a wide range of stock epithets from various of the groups. On the 
other hand particular epithets are applied to a variety of objects which 
to our thinking are not united by common colour characteristics. Of the 
former of these oddities Platnauer instances: ‘blood is kelainos, melas, 
phoinikous, eruthros and porphurous; sand is kelainos, leukos, kuaneos 
and chloros; an egg-yolk is krokotos, purros, and ochros.’ The second 
oddity may be illustrated by: 


Black (melas) is applied (in Homer) to blood, new ploughed earth, water, ships, 
wine. It is used by Theognis of iron rust and commonly of clouds. The De Coloribus 
gives reasons why rough water and thick cloud look black. White (leukos) is applied 
by Homer and Hesiod to snow, tin, water, ivory, teeth, grapes, honeycombs and by 
Pindar to wreaths (which are never called ‘green’), The tragedians use ‘leukos’ 
mainly in the sense of ‘shining’. But Euripides applies it to sand, Plato (Rep. 474E) to 
yellow hair and Herodotus to gold. Porphnreos is commonly used of dyed objects, 
particularly purple-dyed textiles. It is applied in Homer to blood, the rainbow and is 
a stock epither for the sea. The De Coloribus says that the air sometimes has 2 por- 
phureos appearance at sunrise and sunset as does the sea when the waves rise steeply 
at a slope and the water is in shadow. The epithet knancos is applied commonly to 
hair, sand, eyes, clouds, painted ships, a bull (Hom. hymn. Herm. 194), a thicket 
(Pindar, OL, 6, 40), the glance of a serpent (Aeschylus, Pers. 81). The sea is not called 
kuancos by early writers and the epithet is not applied to the sky by any writer in 
the classical period. It should be remarked that various usages are not to be 
explained by the look of an object on a particular occasion under special conditions; 
they are unexplained and apparently normal or poetical-normal epithets. The list of 
(to our seeming) anomalies could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 


(3) The earliest Greek work on colour about which we know anything 
was written by the ‘atomic’ philosopher Democritus, who flourished in 
the second half of the fifth century. He wrote treatises On Colours and On 
Painting. Neither has survived but a summary of his theories of colour 
has been preserved in the De Sensu et Sensilibus. 

Democritos developed a theory to explain colours by the size, arrange- 
ment and shape of atomic particles which enter into the constitution of 
visible objects. He thought that white, black, red and light green 
(chloron) are primary colours and that the remaining colours are formed 
by the mixture of these primaries. Thus gold and copper colour come 
from the mixture of white and red: the element of brightness comes 
from the white and the reddish tinge from the red. If you add to this a 
small amount (but only a small amount) of light green (chloron), you 
get the most beautiful colour of all—but the DeSensu et Sensilibus does 
not say what this colour is. Purple comes from mixing white and black 
and red, red preponderating with a small amount of black and a moder- 
ate admixture of white. Democritus accepted the common Greek view 
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that purple is ‘pleasant to the sight’ and explained its attractiveness by the 
supposed constituents. The red and the black give it clarity (phaneron) 
for vision and the white gives it brilliance (lampron and diauges). Again 
we find the Greek admiration for the combination of saturation and 
brightness which we have called ‘brilliance’. Woad-blue (isatis), he says, 
comes from mixing a little light green with black; green (prasinon) 
from a mixture of purple and woad or from light green and purple. The 
black kuanon is from woad and fire-colour. Nut-brown is from light 
green and blue-black. Red mixed with white makes light green, pure 
and without black. (Thus light green was not thought of consistently as 
a primary.) 

The Greeks certainly were not without empirical knowledge of the 
mixture and pigments and dyes, gained both in painting and in the crafts 
of ceramics and dyeing. Knowledge of the effects of firing was also to 
hand from the lore of the potters and this may partly account for the 
importance assigned to ‘burning’ and of heat and moisture in the pro- 
duction of colours by the theorists. The Greeks were without the 
chemical knowledge which would have enabled them to construct a 
rational theory of colour and their theories combine a priori speculation 
with some observation of natural phenomena, colours being treated as 
half-way towards being substances in their own right. 

Plato has a paragraph on colour in the Timaeus (67-8). Adopting the 
view that vision is effected by ‘rays’ which go from the eye to the sur- 
face of objects, he thought that colours are produced by particles which 
stream off from the surface of objects and impinge upon the rays of sight 
and on the eyes. When these particles are equal in size to the ‘parts’ of 
sight, the object is transparent and invisible. The smaller particles, which 
dilate the visual ray, produce the colour white; the larger ones, which 
contract the ray, produce black. He then speaks of a different and 
‘swifter’ sort of fire which causes dazzle and glare: the object which 
produces this is called bright and flashing (lampron and stilbon). Another 
intermediate sort of ‘fire’, mixing with the eye’s moisture, causes colour 
of blood, which is called eruthron. Plato seems to treat ‘brightness’ as if 
if it were a colour which can be mixed with other colours, for he goes 
on: ‘Brightness (lampron) mixed with red and white gives yellow 
(xanthon).’ The other colour mixtures he instances are: Red (eruthron) 
mixed with black (melan) and white (leukos) becomes sea-blue (halour- 
gon), but dark purple (orphninon) when the colours are well burned and 
more black is mixed in. Flame colour (purrhon) comes from the mixture- 
of yellow (xanthon) and dark grey (phaion—a word first found in this 
passage), phaion by a mixture of black and white, pale green (ochron) 
from white mixed with yellow (xanthon), When the colour ‘bright’ 
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(lampron) comes together with white and falls upon a strong black blue 
(kuanoun) is produced and when this blue mixes with white you get 
gtey (glaukon), and when orange-yellow (purrhon) mixes with black 
you get green (prasion). It is not clear on what basis Plato alleges these 
colour combinations. But having done so, he repudiates experimental 
verification, continuing: 

It will be quite plain how the other colours derived by mixture from these are 
produced, according to reasonable probability. But if anyone should try to verify 
this by practical experiment, he would ignore the difference between the divine and 
human nature. For God only has the knowledge and is able to combine many things 


into one and to resolve the one again into many. No man is now or ever will be 
competent to do either of these things. 


The De Coloribus, a treatise from the Aristotelian corpus, uses a similar 
hotch-potch of a priori speculation combined with natural observation. 
But its attitude is very different from Plato’s. He writes as follows (792): 


Por it is after this fashion that we ought to proceed in treating of the blending of 
colours,* starting from an observed colour as our basis and making mixtures with 
it. (But we must not assign to all colours a similar origin, for there are some colours 
which, although not simple, bear the same relation to their products that simple 
colours bear to them inasmuch as a simple colour has to be mixed with another 
colour to produce them.) And when the constituents are obscure in the compound 
product, we must still try to establish our conclusions by reference to observation. 
For whether we are considering the blend which gives say sea-blue (halourges) or red 
(phoinikon), or whether we are considering the mixtures of these colours which 
produce others, we must explain their origin on the same kind of principles even 
though their appearance is dissimilar. So we must start from a colour previously 
established, and observe what happens when it is blended. Thus we find that wine- 
colour (oinopon) is produced when rays of sunlight are blended with pure lustrous 
black, as may be seen in grapes on the bunch which grow wine-coloured as they 
Tipen; for as they turn black their red (phoinikon) turns to blue (halourges). After 
the manner indicated we must treat all differences of colours, getting comparisons 
by moving coloured objects, keeping our eye on actual phenomena, assimilating 
different cases of mixture on the strength of the particular known instances in which 
a given origin and blending produce a certain colour effect and verifying our results. 
But we must not proceed in this enquiry by blending pigments as painters do, but 
tather by comparing the rays reflected from the aforesaid known colours, this being 
the best way of investigating the true nature of colour-blends. Verification from 
“experience and observation of similarities are necessary if we are to arrive at clear 
conclusions abour the origins of different colours and the chief ground of similarities 
is the common origin of nearly all colours in blends of different strengths of sunlight 
and firelight, and of air and water... . 

Despite his different attitude towards scientific method, the writer of 
the De Coloribus had not the scientific groundwork necessary for de~ 
* W., D. Ross, on whose translation the following is based, remarks: ‘The text of this 
passage is probably beyond repair and the meaning is very doubtful.’ 
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veloping a sound understanding of colours. His work is chiefly interest- 
ing for the many careful incidental observations it records. 


We may summarize as follows. The Greeks were not given to careful 
discriminations of colour hue and there is little evidence of attention to 
hues except possibly within the violet-purple band. The Greek colour- 
vocabulary was jejune and the available terms were bunched into a small 
number of groups. Within each group the terms did not differentiate in 
virtue of hue but were cither used indifferently as synonyms or differ- 
entiated in respect of brightness and intensity. 


THE COMPASS POINTS OF THE 
COMIC AND PATHETIC 


Thomas Hanna 


Ir rs doubtful that Aristodemus was unhappy about falling asleep at the 
end of that famous philosophical banquet. He awoke long enough to 
hear Socrates saying that the genius of comedy was the same as that of 
tragedy. He says that this was all he remembered. Most likely it couldn’t 
have mattered less to Aristodemus. But what is interesting is how much 
this question has mattered to innumerable persons since that time; 
stretching from Plato to the present century there is a long and illus- 
trious line of thinkers who have applied themselves to making sense of 
the comic and the pathetic. Some, like Socrates, have seen them as 
somehow the same; others have insisted that the two have no relation at 
all; and still others have modestly—and prudently, perhaps—focused 
on only one of them, not bothering themselves about the other. 

There is good reason, of course, for the sustained interest shown in the 
comic and pathetic; the question cuts across more than one area of 
human interest. For one thing it is a matter of having some clear under- 
standing of those precious entertainments called ‘comedy’ and ‘tragedy’; 
something quite distinctive takes place in each of these dramatic forms, 
and it has been no easy task to put one’s finger on what it precisely is 
that is distinctive. For that matter it is important not only to be clear 
about the distinction between these two forms but also to have some 
understanding of why we have need of comedies and tragedies. What is 
there about these entertainments that goes beyond just entertainment to 
provide us with the kind of inner cleansing which Aristotle was the first 
to speak of? So, then, we can centre our interest on the dramatic forms 
of the comedy and tragedy, but lurking just beneath this interest is the 
more determinative question of the meaning of the comic and the 
pathetic: What is the comic as such? What is the pathetic as such? If the 
question about dramatic forms has been a field for literary philosophers, 
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an analysis of the comic and pathetic has been a field for moral philo- 
sophers. And the matter does not end there. This matter over which 
Aristodemus slept so soundly can be reduced finally to a more intimate 
human question: Why do we laugh and weep? At this point moral 
philosophers are joined by psychologists, physiologists and perhaps any- 
one else who cares to participate—and the field becomes crowded. 

That so many thinkers have toiled with this matter for so long a time 
is a tribute not only to the obvious complexity of the concepts of the 
comic and pathetic but also to the tantalizing importance which they 
have had for thinkers. To understand them involves understanding not 
only the nature of a situation outside ourselves but it equally means 
understanding our own natures; this is the tantalizing importance one 
sees in the issue. And the complexity which—after so many centuries— 
has never allowed a final solution of the problem inheres in the fact that 
we have not only to do with a dialectic between an external situation and 
some corresponding subjective situation, but at the same time these two 
situations must be made to jibe with the unstable dialectic between the 
comic and the pathetic. There are four corners to this complex problem 
—the sharp east and west distinctions between the comic and the pathetic 
and the quite different matter of the north and south distinctions be- 
tween the objective dramatic data and the subjective reaction to that 
data—and the linking together of these four points of the compass is the’ 
challenge which has made this one of the perennial questions of philo- 
sophy. 

If these four compass points are to be linked together intelligibly two 
things seem to be needed: first of all we should be thoughtfully aware of 
the many efforts that others have made in approaching this question; and 
secondly, if greater clarity is to be found, we must of course suggest 
some approach which shows promise of succeeding where these others 
may not have succeeded. At least to be provocative initially let us begin 
by making three general assertions and if these seem to hold up, then we 
can go on to some further observations. 

First, the genius of comedy and tragedy are the same. Socrates was 
correct: to speak of the pathetic without at the same time trying to 
understand the comic is automatically to misunderstand the pathetic. 
The east is nothing unless there is the west. 

Secondly, there is no universality of the comic and pathetic; what is 
comic for one people is not necessarily so for another. What is tragic for 
one age is not necessarily tragic for another. Both geographically and 
temporally the two are undeniably fluid. 

Thirdly, the comic and pathetic are experiences which are involun- 
tary: we cannot make ourselves laugh or weep. Rather these are exper- 
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iences which happen to us without our conscious, voluntary control. The 
involuntary nature of the pathetic and comic experiences is one of the 
deeply revealing things about our natures as human beings. 

Socrates was right about the linkage of comedy and tragedy, but it 
must be pointed out that he affirmed this linkage for the wrong reason. 
Elsewhere Plato has made clear his puritanical objections to the drama: 
The Republic teaches us that tragedy arouses weak and ignoble emotions. 
For Plato tragedy is indeed linked to comedy but the linkage is on a 
scale of value: tragedy is bad, and comedy is worse. The reason is simple 
and rigorously Platonic: comedy is a deceptive terror; it is impotence 
masquerading as potent fate. This means that tragedy is distinguished 
from comedy purely by degrees of deception. In tragedy fate is what it 
seems to be; in comedy fate is not what it seems to be. So, then, to the 
degree that appearance approximates to reality we move towards the 
true but debilitating terror of tragedy. 

This kind of moral linkage of comedy and tragedy is also made by 
Aristotle, but with one difference. His scale is somewhat higher: tragedy 
is good, comedy is less so. The reason he gives is that tragedies imitate 
the noble actions of noble men, whereas comedy imitates the ignoble 
actions of inferior men. Aristotle in this respect shows himself to be more 
of a puritan than Plato, for at least Plato believed that he was making an 
‘objective judgement about the relative representation of truth whereas 
Aristotle flatly affirms the value of a social aristocracy. For him comedy 
is laughable because it portrays imperfection rather than perfection: it is 
a type of ugliness. 

But the matter is no longer as simple as it seemed to Plato and Aristotle. 
Within the limited society of fifth- and fourth-century Greece and within 
the given dramatic traditions they possessed their theories make a great 
deal of sense. But when we stretch these early judgements of comedy 
and tragedy over the centuries and up to the present the views of both 
Plato and Aristotle founder and collapse. Contrary to Aristotle we know 
that what is defective and less than noble in man can be clearly pathetic 
and clearly without humour. The comic nose may once have seemed 
ludicrous, but with Cyrano it is pathetic. Until recent centuries the 
hunchback was a universally comic figure; since Victor Hugo we have 
discovered he is pathetic. And to hold that comedy involves an increasing 
scale of deception is to ignore the world of Kafka where—unlike the 
world of Plato—deceptive and impotent figures somehow bring fatal 
judgement on an ignoble but profoundly pathetic hero. 

What this means is that by linking together comedy and tragedy on a 
scale of values Plato and Aristotle became victims of social-historical 
changes which have completely inverted their scales and rendered them 
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useless. This bears out the observation that there is nothing universal 
about the comic and pathetic; they are completely relative both tem- 
porally and spatially—no tragedy is eternally pathetic and no comedy is 
eternally ludicrous. If we are to seek the nature of the comic and pathetic 
we cannot be bound to any fixed drama which is presumed to be defini- 
tive. If the two are somehow related, it is clear that we must seek their 
relation in something other than a scale of relative value. 

Bergson’ ’s justly famous essay Le Rire is an enlightening effort to dis- 
criminate in the comic a structural pattern which is not bound to any 
particular dramatic work; inadvertently, however, Laughter also turns 
out to be an enlightening commentary on pathos, even though this was 
not Bergson’s intention. Bergson, paralleling similar notions in George 
Meredith’s An Essay on Comedy, understood laughter to be a socially 
useful device for correcting behaviour. Ali comedy, he says, involves a 
mechanical inelasticity of the human body or character where one ex- 
pects a smooth adjustment to varying conditions but instead witnesses 
an automaton-like rigidity and clumsiness. Laughter, as an involuntary 
reaction to human inelasticity, tends to restrain such conduct, which is 
in some way socially pernicious. The incongruous juxtaposition of the 
living with the mechanical is, then, the genius of comedy. 

Bergson goes on to suggest certain elementary situations which are 
prototypes of many of the more complicated comic situations. For 
example, the Jack~in-the-Box is comic because of its incorrigible repeti- 
tiousness; its lifelike image is countered by a mechanical repetition 
which is invariable. The Jumping-Jack is another example of the comic. 
In this case we have a human-like figure which looks to be free but is in 
fact manipulated by others. A third example is that of the snowball 
which, as it rolls, grows larger and larger while constantly eluding one’s 
grasp; in the end the snowball-chaser ends up exactly where he was or 
with some result quite different from that intended. 

Now what is extraordinary about Bergson’s essay is that in trying to 
focus solely on the structure of the comic he has, without knowing it, 
defined as well the structure of the pathetic. For the Jack-in-the-Box is 
precisely the structural situation of William Synge’s moving play Riders 
to the Sea, where the woman who has progressively lost her fisherman 
husband and five sons to the sea inescapably loses her last son by drown- 
ing. According to Bergson this situation should be comic; instead, it is 
a pathetic representation of tragic fate which is rival to Greek tragedies 
themselves. The Jumping-Jack is sometimes comic; but when the figure 
is Willy Loman, who is manipulated helplessly by economic forces he 
cannot control, we have one of the great pathetic dramas of the Ameri- 
can stage. And with the example of the uncontrollable snowball which 
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races out of hand and abruptly surprises its pursuer, Bergson has given 
the exact plot structure of Oedipus Rex. 

It is obvious in trying to define the comic as against the pathetic that 
the two are extraordinarily similar. To assert the basic structure of one 
seems to be doing the same for the other. At this point it appears that 
the comic and pathetic are indeed identical, and there is a remarkable 
consensus of opinion that both have to do with an incongruity of some 
kind, whether a juxtaposition of inappropriate situations or the frustra- 
tion of an expectation. Both in comedy and in tragedy we seem con- 
stantly in face of just such basic juxtapositions or frustrations. 

Many of the writers on comedy and tragedy display the same blind- 
ness shown by Bergson in his essay Laughter. At the moment that they 
achieve a structural definition of the comic or pathetic they have un- 
wittingly defined the structure of both. So, then, it would seem that the 
genius of comedy and tragedy are so much the same that they can’t be 
distinguished; they seem to be identical. But of course we know this is 
not the case. We have not arrived at a paradox, but only at a juncture. 
We have discovered that the comic and pathetic situations underlying 
comedy and tragedy are structurally the same: the genius we have been 
seeking is incongruity. But why then are there incongruities which at 
some times and places are poignantly pathetic and at others are laugh- 
ably comic? The juncture we have reached is this: that the east of 
comedy cannot be separated from the west of tragedy purely in terms of 
a structural analysis of dramas and their basic situations. What is speci- 
fically comic or pathetic is not objectively ‘there’ in the drama or situa- 
tion; an incongruity is ‘there’ confronting us; but how we react to this 
particular incongruity is what will determine whether it is comic or 
pathetic. 

The compass does not take shape until two other poles of reference 
are taken into account, and this involves a distinction between the objec- 
tive situation ‘out there’ and the human observer of that situation. Only 
from this new point of reference can we find the distinction between 
these two situations which, objectively, are identical. 

‘Once we switch our attention to the role of the observer of the tragi- 
comic situation we are immediately confronted with the intimate 
human realities of pleasure and pain. Clearly what is distinctively comic 
about a comedy is the experience of some kind of pleasure in the be- 
holder; and equally some kind of pain underlies the pathos we attribute 
to the tragedy of pathetic drama. This is the line of thought followed by 
Freud in his provocative early essay Wit and the Unconscious. Here he main- 
tains that the various forms of the comic (wit, humour, the comic situa- 
tion) are all automatic ways in which we escape pain and feel pleasure; 
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the pleasure-principle succeeds in asserting itself against the reality- 
principle through the devious stratagem of the comic. Freud recognizes 
the essential fact that the comic always entails an incongruity or disjunc- 
tion, but the ingenious insight he adds is that the incongruity is not 
simply ‘out there’ in the comic situation but rather is an incongruity 
which the beholder feels between himself and the objective situation. The 
pleasure which provokes the convulsive response of laughter is, he main- 
tains, the awareness of an economy in the expenditure of cathectic energy 
within our own organism. In viewing a comic situation we follow a 
series of actions by the sympathetic tracing of that same action within 
the mechanism of our body; the incongruity between the exaggerated 
or abortive ‘comic’ action outside us and the light tracing of that same 
action in our own bodies automatically gives us a feeling of pleasure over 
having saved this excessive expenditure of energy. Thus, we laugh; we 
have escaped a painful effort. 

The importance of Freud’s insight is that he is maintaining that the 
comic situation is not something ‘out there’ which is laughable in itself, 
but rather that the person who laughs is a participant in the comic in- 
congruity. He shares in the comic situation. It is not indifferent to him; 
he is concerned with it, because the situation involves him. Thus there 
is a kind of relief in laughter; in saving energy one has escaped pain, and 
the token of this triumph over pain is the involuntary spasm of laughter. 

The burst of laughter and that of weeping, as nearly identical emo- 
tional spasms, have been a subject of study for a number of years by ex- 
perimental psychologists. Laughter seems to be a spasm of inhalation and 
sobbing a spasm of exhalation; but even this distinction may be too 
gross. Certainly the distinction between the two is physically vague. The 
various tests that have been devised to determine whether one can con- 
sistently judge emotional states purely by visual observation have shown 
an exceedingly low percentage of correlation by a series of observers. 
The spasms and facial contortions of laughter and sobbing are so similar 
that if the emotion is not identified in advance and if one sees the spasm 
without hearing its sound, it is quite difficult to discriminate between 
them. Of course this should not lead us to believe there is or can be no 
physiological difference between the two states; what is important is 
that we understand, not the identity, but the basic similarity of these 
two simple and primitive physiological events. 

What is suggested by these psychological findings is this: if an objec- 
tive analysis of dramatic situations gives us no clear-cut distinction be- 
tween the comic and tragic and thus forces us to examine the role of the 
individual observer, even here we fail to find any clear-cut distinction 
between the two in the physiological events of laughter and sobbing. 
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-These primitive, physiological spasms are triggered by an experience 
which we have in relation with an objective situation; this is what Freud 
bas pointed out. This means, then, that the ultimate distinction between 
comedy and tragedy and between the comic and pathetic lies in two 
distinct ways in which the individual observer relates himself to some 
situation of incongruity. Our search for the final compass point finally 
terminates, not surprisingly, with ourselves and with the ways in which 
we consciously relate ourselves to our world. 

A theoretical description of the comic and pathetic can now be sug- 
gested. These suggestions are made against the background of the three 
earlier observations which should now seem obvious: (1) that the comic 
and pathetic are not different categories, but rather are species of the 
same genus; (2) that both the comic and pathetic are perfectly relative 
and are not universal either spatially or temporally; (3) that these two 
experiences are involuntary; they are never induced by us but are evoked 
from us by our special relation to a specific situation of incongruity. 

First it will be helpful to dispense with certain terms which now 
appear to be misleading. Heretofore we have referred to the role of the 
conscious individual as that of ‘observer’, ‘beholder’ or ‘spectator’; now, 
in the light of the active role which the conscious individual takes in the 
comic or pathetic experience, it appears to be more correct to use the 
term ‘apprehender’, a word which suggests both the given objective 
situation and the active manner in which the Hvaal appropriates it 
in producing the comic or pathetic experience. 

It would also be well to underline the centrality of incongruity as the 
structural genius of both the comic and pathetic situations. We have 
already seen that Bergson and Freud place incongruity at the centre of 
their analyses, and whether they are dealing with comedy and the comic 
or with tragedy and the pathetic, the consensus of other writers is the 
same. Herbert Muller! and Northrop Frye? see incongruity at the base of 
both terms, framing it in terms of the hero’s inclusion or exclusion from 
the established society. In describing the tragedy Wm. G. McCollum,? 
D. D. Raphael and Albert Levi all point to the same basic incongruity: 
that between fate and human freedom. Writers on comedy such as J. C. 
Gregory,’ Samuel S. Steward’ and James Peibleman’ all stress the incon- 
gruous situation as the heart of the comic—Feibleman taking the some- 
what Platonic position that the incongruity is always between the logical 
order and the actual order. It seems clear that analytically the comic and 
pathetic are fundamentally identical rather than different, so we must 
refer to this single incongruity with a single term, i.e. the tragi~comic 
situation. All of the writers just mentioned, as well as many other less 
recent philosophical thinkers, leap towards the same structure of the in- 
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congruous but from this point onward the consensus dissipates into- 
literary and philosophical chaos. 

That so many men could have the same basic insight and yet inevitably 
develop it in conflicting ways has two reasons. One of these is their de- 
sire to grasp the matter with a definite intellectual clarity. This might be 
called the ‘essentialist prejudice’, i.e. the belief that any problem can be 
reduced to a definition. The essentialist prejudice is that philosophical 
attitude which lacks the understanding that many problematical situa- 
tions are not to be defined but can only be described. A second reason 
for this lack of ultimate consensus is that, by and large, the essentialist 
prejudice has sought the genius of the comic and pathetic ‘out there’ in 
the objective structure of the drama or situation; by ignoring the active 
role of the existing individual such an attitude has no other recourse than 
always to force a definitive clarity on an objective situation which cannot 
yield such clarity. 

So a theory of the comic and pathetic must, at this ‘late stage of the 
game, seek the modest restraint of description and explanation but not 
definition. Our description has focused now on the active role of the 
apprehender of the tragi-comic situation, and a theoretical description 
can be suggested. 

It is essential that we understand the nature of the spectator who 
apprehends a tragi-comic drama or situation. The apprehender is in a 
special relation to the situation he apprehends; he is related to it yet he 
is not existing in that situation, responsibly caught up in its threats and 
challenges; but simultaneously he is not unrelated to it with no concern 
or attachment to it. He is involved in this situation—he, himself, is 
touched by it, and this is what makes possible the attention which rivets 
him to the drama. The apprehender of a drama, then, is one who is 
somehow involved in the drama or situation but does not exist in this 
situation. 

We must understand as well that the spectator apprehends the tragi- 
comic situation in a temporal sequence, no matter how brief. That is, he 
apprehends an incongruity but, inasmuch as a living individual must 
experience things temporally rather than statically, he apprehends this 
temporal incongruity in terms of an expectation that is subsequently 
frustrated. In all cases the expectation-frustration sequence is implicit in 
all tragi-comic apprehension. Even in the presumably static viewing of 
a cartoon the apprehender carries an expectation that is subsequently 
frustrated. 

If we understand the apprehender as involved in the tragi-comic 
situation which he apprehends as expectation-frustration, then we have 
the description of an individual who, himself, is involuntarily exper- 
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iencing a personal expectation that is frustrated; through his involve- 
ment he is carried along through this sequence. But obviously the nature 
of his involvement varies, for in some cases this involvement will cause 
him a kind of pain that conditions the pathetic response of sobbing and 
in other cases it will cause him a kind of pleasure which conditions the 
comic response of laughter. This means that those expectations of his 
which are involved in the tragi-comic situation can be of two kinds: 
those which bring pain when frustrated and those which bring pleasure 
when frustrated. 

From this point on the theory of the comic and pathetic begins to 
draw together many of the tangled threads of previous approaches. For 
example, the traditional and inevitable distinction between serious and 
non-serious literature seems very clearly to be rooted in this existential 
distinction, i.e. that some dramatic situations involve our attention in a 
serious way and others involve our attention only in an interesting way. 
In either case we ourselves are involved in the situation, holding out 
expectations which are frustrated. 

This leads us to say that to apprehend an incongruous situation as 
‘serious’ is to be involved in a situation in whose dramatic expectations 
one’s very identity is at stake; one’s authentic existence is involved in 
those expectations. And when these expectations come to nothing and 
are defeated, one’s very self has been brought to nothing and defeated; 
the pain which we experience is the hurt of destructiveness. This is the 
mark of the pathetic and the existential structure that, alone, makes a 
tragedy a tragedy. 

In the same way when we apprehend an incongruous situation as 
‘interesting’ we find ourselves attentively involved in a situation whose 
expectations are our own but are not ourselves; our authentic existence 
is not at stake. And so when these expectations turn to nothing and are 
defeated, we experience the destruction of a part of ourselves which is 
not essential, which is not authentic—we have lived through a frustra- 
tion which has not destroyed us. The pleasure which we experience is 
the sudden release and relief from serious danger, and the explosion of 
laughter is the physical sign of this release from threat. The mark, then, 
of the comic is the frustration of something non-essential in our natures. 
We are involved in the frustration but not authentically involved: this 
is the existential structure that, alone, can make a comedy a comedy. 

There is nothing surprising about the operation of these two existen- 
tial structures within us. The familiar distinction which most of us make 
between the ‘roles’ which we play in society as opposed to the person 
which we ‘really are’ is a foundation for distinguishing the interesting 
from the serious. The distinctions can have no other reference. From 
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this point of view we can begin to pick up the pieces and make sense of 
the commonplace observations of literary critics that comedy somehow 
concerns society and the social man, whereas tragedy concerns the in~ 
dividual, alone and free before some fatality. Comedy necessarily con- 
cerns the social man because it picks up and plays with the various social 
and economic roles which all of us play in the world, but which we feel 
to be not what we ‘are’ but rather what we ‘do’. And tragedy, then, 
necessarily concerns the isolated individual, stripped of his non-essential 
crust and directly confronted with his own defeat, his own frustration. 

If we seek some other corroboration of this distinction, we might very 
well turn to the recent tradition of existential thought where this insight 
is frequently a basic one. In Heidegger we find a basic distinction be- 
tween the inauthentic existence of a man as the public ‘one’ opposed to 
the polar possibility of existing authentically as one’s self: Jaspers makes 
almost the identical distinction. And Sartre, using different terminology, 
is constantly dealing with the same existential structure when he speaks 
of the individual’s “facticity’ as opposed to his ‘transcendence’. 

In the end what we have achieved in this inquiry into the comic and 
pathetic is not a fixed definition of these events but, instead, a description 
of the structure of the comic and pathetic in terms of their objective 
situation on one hand and the alternate subjective ways of apprehending 
them on the other. These dramatic situations which, without our wish- 
ing it, pain us or give us a pleasurable release away from pain are eter- 
nally variable. Tragedies cannot always remain pathetic, because men’s 
understanding of themselves does not remain the same. One might wish 
to think that even though the structure of the comic and pathetic situa- 
tions is identical, still the rhetoric is sufficient objectively to guarantee 
the fixed identity of each. But unfortunately this hope of the littérateur 
runs aground on the observation that even though the rhetoric of certain 
tragedies may resist, at a later period, the taking of them as comedies, 
they still may no longer be taken for tragedies in any other sense than 
that of a technical literary definition. That is, the given syntax of a play’s 
or novel’s rhetoric may remain technically comic or tragic but there is 
no longer the occasion for one experiencing them as such. A tragedy 
which survives as ‘tragedy’ simply because of its rhetoric survives as a 
literary curiosity and not as a living literary communication. 

Not only can one laugh at another’s tragedy but one man can, at a 
certain age, laugh at those same things which once caused him to weep. 
And in old age he may sob over those things which once brought the 
laughter of youth. The same man may even weep over a drama which 
at the beginning caused him to laugh. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
human existence is thus fluid and unstable; it is always in process, always 
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becoming. For this reason the compass of the comic and pathetic is a 
shifting context wherein man is intimately and fluidly related to his 
world. The east and west of this compass are the opposite poles of the 
comic and the pathetic; but we cannot understand why these intimately 
related poles are so contrasting unless we introduce a new dimension, 
namely those compass points of the north and south which are on the 
one hand the objective structure of incongruity and on the other the 
subjective character of the individual who apprehends this incongruity 
in a certain way. 

It only remains to be said that Plato and Aristotle were in a way quite 
correct: comedies and tragedies do affect us. By probing the areas of our 
concerns, they clarify in us the lines between what we-are and what we 
are not. It is in this sense that literature can never be educational—this is 
not its function. Rather, it is edifying. Put simply: in its artful way it 
manages to filter through our minds in order to reach our hearts. 
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Modern Aesthetics. An Historical Introduc- 
tion. By THE EARL OF LISTOWEL. 
Allen & Unwin. 1967 (1933). 458. 


ORIGINALLY APPRARING in 1933, this Intro- 
duction to Aesthetics has been brought for- 
ward and now covers the period 1900 to 
1940. This extension, most importantly, 
allows notice of later developments of 
Collingwood’s aesthetic theory in his The 
Principles of Art (1938). Even now, how- 
ever, it seems to me that Lord Listowel is 
to temperamentally out of sympathy with 
Collingwood’s approach that he has not 
appreciated, even to disapprove, Colling- 
wood's extended use of the word ‘lan- 
guage’. The extended time range has also 
allowed notice of theincreasing importance 
for aesthetics of design in industry and of 
the growing emphasis on art and its 
appreciation in general education. 

The reappearance of Lord Listowel’s 
Introduction has reminded teachers of 
aesthetics of the usefulness and the musa 
ness of an introduction based firmly on the 
texts appearing in a given period. This is 
especially important for the first half of the 
twentieth century, when there was an 
optimistic belief that scientists, psycholo- 
gist, sociologists and so on could really 
get to work on the traditional problems of 
aesthetics and even solve them. At the 
same time philsophers such as Colling- 
wood and Carritt were equally convinced 
thar scientists could say nothing relevant, 
of the facts for aesthetics. Moreover 
Continental philsophers were influencing 


British ways of thinking, and too often the 
only form in which an influential Conti- 
nental theory came to be known was in 
the derivative British statement. For in- 
stance many British students of. aesthetics 
owe their detailed knowledge of the theory 
of Einfuhiung entirely to their reading of 
Vernon Lee. It is idle to pretend that a 
course in aesthetics can demand or result 
in a first-hand acquaintance with every 
theory in every language. The only sensible 
hope is that the student will acquire a 
thorough and detailed knowledge of a 
number of the primary texts and a general 
knowledge of the background, spatial and 
temporal, of those texts. In this way he 
knows, from his close acquaintance with 
some theories, what it is like to make a 
theory his own, either by following and 
accepting the argument in whole or in 
part or by modifying or rejecting it. He 
then knows what it would be like to ‘now’ 
the theories which have been presented to 
him at second hand. Moreover it is always 
possible that in the presenting the historian 
will lead him to see that here is a theory 
‘for him’, and that it may be necessary for 
him to learn German or Italian and study 
the theory in the onginal. This is where 
Lord Listowel’s Introduction is so valuable. 
He tells his readers what the philosophers 
in whom he is interested actually said. We 
are not frustrated by looking up a theory to 
fnd only a description of it and not a 
statement. 

The general atmosphere of the Intro- 
duction is determined by Lord Listowel’s 
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insistence on the necessity for aesthetics, of 
a close study of the facts of aesthetic ex- 
perience. There is an acute study of the 
failure of the phenomenologists to take 
notice of psychological facts, though one 
misses a recognition of the dininction 
which must be drawn between a psycho- 
logical and a philsophical concern with 
aesthetic experience. 

On the whole the impression of the new 
edition remains as presenting a convincing 
picture of an exciting period of thinking 
about art and beauty, not only by philoso- 
phers bat also by practitioners of the arts, 
poets, painters and archirects. It presents 
abo a picture of the interplay of thought 
between thinkers of various nationalities, 
Gprman scepticism of Italian theorizing, 
British impatience of abstractions, French 
rationality. The effect is of an exciting and 
unusual exchange of ideas and we have a 
picture which could not be acquired by a 
reading of the separate histories of aesthetic 
theory in the several countries. 

The critical sections have been moved in 
the new edition to follow on the statement 
of each theory. This makes for greater 
smoothness in the reading. 


RUTH SAW 


Studies in Psychlatric Art. By R. W. PICKFORD. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois. 
1967. pp. xix + 340. 93 black-and- 
white plates; 1 colour plare. $14. 


I wavs found this a difficult book to review, 
and not merely because I studied under 
Professor Pickford twenty years ago. It 
would be casy to dismiss it out of hand; 
indeed I am sure that most scientifically (in 
the narrower sense) and experimentally 
inclined psychologists would do just that. 
Though I am not a rebid upholder of that 
point of view, my difficulty is in deciding 
what the purpose of this book is meant to 


be. It has been compiled from papers pub- 
lished over the years from before the last 


war until the present, which results in a 
piecemeal impression. On the other hand 
it is entitled ‘Studies’, which perhaps to 
some extent implies a disclaimer of a co- 
herent argument or exposition of a theoreti- 
cal position. Nevertheless, for me the 
problem remains: Por whom isit intended? 
What is it meant to demonstrate? (I am 
ignoring the jacket blurb.) 

If its purpose is merely to illustrate the 
realization that ‘artis’ (in the wide sense 
defied by the author: those who produce 
artefacts ‘irrespective of their artistic abiliry 
or of the artistic merit of their productions’) 
may project symbols of their own inner 
conflicts into what is produced, this would 
hardly seem to need arguing today. Ar this 
level the book would do little more than 
provide additional case material for those 
concerned with the training of practitioners 
a S If the intention was to pre- 
sent a thesis, frankly I find it obscure. Apart 
from the first chapter, on general pein- 
ciples, the material is illustrative; the 
analyses are merely presented, with little 
or no attempt to prove their validity (at 
leart that is how it seems to me; perhaps it 
is rather that I am not convinced that they 

Of course, this is the basic difficulty of 
the analytic approach to art, just as it is 
with the interpretation of dreams. The ex- 
planation given by the analyst may be valid 
—but how can we know? There are always 
several alternative possible explanations 
which are equally consistent, and in fact 
different analysts may give quite different 
explanations, There is, I suggest, only one 
way in which an analyst can justify his 
reading, and 1t is this which turns a search- 
light on the problem. That way lies within 
a total therapeutic context. [fan analyst uses 
interpretation of the ‘art’-products of an 
emotionally disturbed patient as an aid in 
diagnosis, bases his treatment on this, and 
improves the patient’s condition, we may 
well be impressed. But outside this con- 
text meaningless invention and inspired in- 
sight may appear equally convincing. 
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There is an old story which kept popping 
into my head as I read this book: the one 
about the panent who complained thar the 
psychiatrist persisted in showing him dirty 
pictures—becanse he, the patient, consis- 
tently projected his own sexual obsessions 
into all the material presented to him. This 
is the point: that the argument for inter- 
pretation is only successful in one direction. 
We can easily follow and accept the sym- 
bolization of problems by someone who 
is known to be, on other criteria, emotion- 
ally disturbed; someone who has known 
problems. With what degree of confidence 
can we accept the reverse process of jnter- 


porting evidence? It is noticeable, and 
understandable, that the examples Professor 
Pickford takes from professional arusts are 
mainly from those are known to have 
exhibited abnormalities—such as Goya and 
Van Gogh—or who are producing their 

Personally, it is with the supposed uni- 
versality of symbolism that I reach a blank 
wall. If, as the Freudian would have us 
believe, all elongated objects are phallic 
symbols, all cavities vaginal symbols, all 
rouded objects mammary symbols, etc., 
then surely it is virtually impossible to pro- 
duce any art-object which is not chock-full 
of such symbols? Here is a sentence from 
one of the interpretations in the book: “In 
so far as the painting is made from pigment 
squeezed from tubes or solid and mixed 
with water, it is anal’ [in level of libidinal 
functioning]. Can any other conclusion be 
drawn than thar all painting exhibits chis? 
My point is not even to scorn the notion of 
universal symbols, but to question its rele- 
vance ifin fact it is true. For in that case to 
interpret a given art-object ın terms of its 
symbolism is surely rather like charac- 
terizing an individual human bemg by 
pointing out that he has two arms and two 
legs. So what? 

And I’m afraid ‘So what?’ u my overall 
reaction to this book, especially in relation 


to writing a review for this journal. I can- 
not see that the reader whose interests are 
squarely to do with aesthetics will find 
much in this. Professor Pickford himself 
stresses chat most of the products he is 
discussing have little aesthetic merit. Surely 
from the point of view of art the important 
question would be: Why does one ex- 
pression of symbolism excite us aestheti- 
cally, while another is of only psychiatric 
interest? 

To sam up then: Lf this book is intended 
to develop a thesis about the relationship 


which in itself I am not happy with), that 
thesis is obscure and/or unconvincing to 
me. While it may have some 

value for ‘clinical psychologists, psycho- 
therapists, psychiatrists, and art therapists’, 
its relevance to aesthetics is for me equally 
vague. 

GORDON WESTLAND 


University of Surrey 


Transformations in Late Eighteenth Century 
Art, By ROBERT ROSENBLUM. Princeton 
University Press. London: Orford 
University Press. 1967. 80s. 


In THEORY there may be two ways of read- 
ing so fully annotated a work as this, for 
the casual reader or scholar whose miin 
preoccupation is not the eighteenth century 
could read the text wichour reference to the 
footnotes. In practice, however, the casual 
reader will probably not pick the book up 
at all, while it is hard to imagine any sort 
of scholar ignoring footnotes while he ıs 
reading for fear of missing something. The 
going is therefore heavy, the foomotes 
being almost as extensive as the text. The 
reader has also to keep a finger in his place 
in the illustrations at the back of the book 
as he reads, for they are discussed closely, 
and this does not make for comfortable 
perusel, One wonders again whar can be 
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done about notes. No doubt one way is to 
put all purely referential data at the end of 
the text and keep the actual page for excur- 
sions and developments of the theme. But 
there are so many of these latter here that 
forth and it is almost impossible to come 
to the end of a single sentence without a 
break 1m attention. This is a pity because 
Professor Rosenblum has such an attrac- 
tive style that one reads him with more 
pleasure than most. When we have got to 
the end the hard way we feel indeed that 
we have covered a field far wider than 
could be contained in this smallish book. 
It says a lot for the calibre of the author 
that it is in spite of all this hard to put 
down, for us at least who are fascinated by 
the period. But it must be read a second 
time, without footnotes. 

This book is not written didactically. 
There is scarcely a passage in it—except 
for the preface—that does not reflect the 
carefully collated views and findings of 
other writers. And yet, like an attomey’s 
case, we are led along a clear and inevitable 
road. At the end the prosecution rests. This 
is impeccable scholarship, and it presents 
the period as we must henceforward sec it. 
Professor Rosenblum will not, he warns 
us, suggest new definitions for what we are 
at present calling ‘Neo-Classicism’, ‘Ro- 
manticism’ and ‘Romantc Classicism’. 
He simply and ruthlessly demonstrates the 
shakiness at any one point in the period 
under review of using any of these terms. 
The four essays of which the book consists, 
independent on certain planes, interlocking 
on others, are held together by what he 
calls ‘Cubist’ method: a multiple view- 
point technique which taken as a whole is 
meant to integrate while it fragments, so 
that seeing different facets in a shifting 
juxtapontion we may become more deeply 
aware of the complexities of the subject. 
He expresses a hope that the reader will 
ask more questions after reading these 
essays than before, and this hope is easily 
fulfilled. 


The first question that must be raised, 
and it is fmdamental not only for an 
understanding of the cighteenth century 
but perhaps for 2 more definitive view of 
all art history, is of the meaning of the 
term ‘Classicism’. To distinguish between 
‘classical’ and ‘classicist’ is not enough. Is 
the idea of Classicism to be associated with 
the arts of Greece and Rome generally, or 
only with a certain aspect of part of them 
—and then only at certain times? To what 
extent was the Renaissance involved with 
Classicism? And where does Neo-Classic- 
ism or the ‘Classical Revival’ make contact 
with the Renaissance, and where with 
classical antiquity? 

In painting this is particularly difficult. 
Sculpture was identified in the first place 
with the idealist canons of fifth-century 
Greece, copied and followed by the 
Romans, and transmitted via Renaissance 
admiration and acceptance. Roman 
realism was presumably already non- 
Classical, while the Rococo and Romantic 
evolved through the inevitable nostalgias of 
a receding past. The case of architecture is 
initially even more clear cut. The measure 
and poise of the trabeated ordonnance was 
continued by the Romans with conviction, 
the arch—so long as it was simply geo- 
metrical—being married to the older 
system in such a way as to procure an 
extension of ‘Classical’ balance throughout. 
Seen in contrast to the thrusting and 
flexible medieval structural system there 
is no doubtmg the meaning of ‘Classical’ 
in relation to the style as a whole. But with 
painting the implications become diffuse. 
First of all, what 1s ‘Classical’ painting? We 
have no Greek examples except the draw- 
ings on fifth-century vases, in which we 
may certamly recognize the restrained and 
idealistic naturalism of the relief sculpture 
of the time, Pompcian paintings continue 
the stance and idealism which we suppose 
to have characterized even late Greek 
work, but they show a delight in the 
possibilities of realism—particularly of 
landscape and plant forms—which is 
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already an emergence from classical re- 
straint. Renaissance painting, unfamiliar 
with Roman or Greek painting, relies 
partly on antique sculpture and partly on 
medieval realism. An investigation of 
what ın fact may properly be called “Classi- 
cal’, or even ‘classiciring’, in Italian 
Remaissance art would be a major under- 
taking in itself. 

However, at Professor Rosenblum 
shows us, the eighteenth century did tum 
directly to Rome, for form as well as sub- 
ject. He discusses, in his first essay, two 
popular themes engendered by this anti- 
quarian research: the Death-bed and the 
Virtuous Widow. Where Roman painting 
was limited literature supplied almost end- 
less examples that could be translated into 
visual terms, and these were supplemented 
by contemporary reference. What ap- 
pealed was clearly the theatrical and 
emotional, In the second essay of the series 
the author surveys the moralizing ten- 
dencies of the period, and points out how 
wide the field was from which themes 
were drawn. In the third essay we are 
shown that historicism itself can produce a 
completely anttClassical situation even 
when the nostalgia is for a Greek or Roman 
past and certainly when it is not, which 
was often the case. 

Finally Professor Rosenblum offers us 
the remarkable demonstration of a drive 
towards a stripped form—what he calls the 
Tabula Rasa—lurking in the background 
at this ume. The interest seems to have 
shifted to the more and more primitive 
forms, even to what he calls a ‘geometric 
purism’, and though this tendency was 
reversed after the turn of the cenmry by 
Napoleonic aspirations, it is seen almost as 
a preview of twenti formalin, 
and perhaps as a basis for the 
of a new architecture. 

This presentation of the late eighteenth 
century in terms of a shifting of focus is the 
author’s ‘Cubist’ treatment, if the essays 
are thought of as superimposed upon each 
other instead of following each other as 


separably coherent statements—though 
they are, of course, this as well. Our state 
of mind at the end of this thesis is 2 com- 
plex one, but no more complex than the 
character of the work with which the book 
deals. It seems to me an extremely impor- 
tant contribution—one no student of the 
period can afford to ignore. 
HEATHER MARTIENSSEN 


University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


The Arts & the Public. Edited by J. B. 
MOLE Jr. and P. D. HERRING. University 
of Chicago Press. 1967. pp. 266. $6.50. 


“Waar ans scholarship and criticism domg 
to educate people in the arts?” “What can 
the critic expect to learn from the artist?’ 
It is questions like these which the con- 
ference on The Arts and the Public spon- 
sored by the’ University of Chicago’s 
Division of Humanities in October, 1966, 
sought to answer. Here we have the con- 
tributory’ lectures and the discussion period 
transcripts. 

scnvally, the conference upholds the 
view of Whitman that ‘to have great poets, 
there must be great audiences, too,’ and 
lays particular emphasis on the educative 
role which art must play in shaping these 
great audiences. ‘Aeschylus, in Aristo- 
phanes’s Frogs, declares that he writes to 
“make good citizens and good soldiers”. 
The Greek dramatist is unmistakably 
didaskalos; he is the educator of the demos 
... the single most persuasive function of 
art has been precisely education.’ (William 
Arrowsmith). The fact that barriers do 
exist between artist and public is, as Saul 
Bellow paradoxically suggests, the fault of 
the educators themselves (scholars, critics, 
teachers). ‘Criticism tries to control the 
approaches to literature. It confronts the 
reader with its barriers of interpretation.’ 
The ‘pretentious verbal ritual’ devised by 
critics create an elitist culture. ‘Each art’, 
writes Harold Rosenberg, ‘has its own 
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public . . . Advanced painters and their 
admirers know nothing about advanced 
poetry, and underground film people 
regard the theatre, off Broadway as well as 
on, as obsolete. Such crossovers as do take 
place from genre to genre—for example, 
the dance recitals of the painter Rauschen- 
berg—reflectnot so much the interest of an 
artist in a medium other than his own, as a 
broadening of activity in order to encom- 
pass more firmly the audience already 
captured and to bring new people into a 
single aesthetic corral’. 

Nothing is resolved; the arguments 
swirl on, examining the minutiae of ‘art’, 
the andience, and the mediating critic. We 
are reminded of Waiting for Godot. 
“Vladimir: Where do you go from here? 
Pozzo: On.’ 

WARREN FARNWORTH 


Cartrefle College of Education 


Creators, Collectors and Connoisseurs. The 
anatomy of artistic taste from antiquity to 
the present day. By NIELS VON HOLST. 
With an Introduction by Sir Hamsmer 
READ. Thames & Hudson. 1967. pp. 
400. Plates 405 (32 in colour). 8 gns. 


Dr. von Horsr’s book is a study of the 
manifestations of the art-collecting instinct 
throughout the ages. The author naturally 
gives greatest weight to the better docu- 
mented collections of the Renaissance on- 
wards, and the detailed discussion of these 
takes up the major part of the book. 
Nevertheless, the carer chapter on 
classical and medieval times is of particular 
importance, not only for its intrinsic 
interest but also because the development 
of the practice of collecting in antiquity 
provided something of a model for later 
activities. Here Dr. von Holst makes the 
point that in the archaic period ‘collec- 
tions’ fell into two categories. There was 
first the accumulation of applied art and 
other valuable objects by kings and chief- 


tains in their treasure-stores. One such is 
graphically pictured by Homer in his des- 
ctiption of Priam choosing 2 ransom for 
the corpse of Hector; the articles mentioned 
by the poet comprise garments, carpets, 
gold and metal-ware. Secondly there were 
the treasures of the temples, including of 
course the images of the gods to whom 
they were dedicated. In the course of time 
both categories were enlarged and modi- 
fied. As wealth became more widely 
diffused wellto-do citizens, as well as 
kings, were able to ‘collect’. And with the 
loosening of religious bonds, and the 
multiplication of religious images, these 
began to be prized on aesthetic grounds 
and not solely for cult purposes. The 
craftsman as ‘creator’ and the collector as 
‘connoissent’ come into the picture. “The 
artist began to consider himself as an indi- 
vidual with a special contribution 
to make’, the author tells us, ‘and laymen 
compared various examples [of sacred art] 
and favoured now this master and now 
that’. Thus a vase made in Athens as early 
as $10 B.C. carries the inscription: ‘Euthy- 
mides painted me in 2 manner of which 
Euphronius would never have been 
capable’. And in the ‘classic’ age 2 com- 
petition was organized when a statue was 
needed for a temple of Artemis, and 
Polycletus was victorious over Phidias. By 
Hellenistic times an almost twentieth- 
century degree of sophistication in art 
appreciation prevailed. In the temple of 
Hera on Samos, we leam, ‘keepers en- 
gaged by the priests gave talks on the 
different statues’ to visitors, and ‘ ee 
ductions in all sizes of the images . . 
took on the character of souvenin’. "This 
has a positively contemporary flavour 
about it and is irresistibly reminiscent of the 
guide-lectures and postcard stalls in our 
own museums and galleries. Indeed, after 
the advent of the realistic genre subject and 
the professional art-dealer in imperial 
Rome, the parallel with the modern age is 
close. 
With the fall of the Roman empire, of 
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course, all this sophisticated art-scene was 
swept away. We are back again almost 
where we started. In the Europe of the 
Dark Ages, as in archaic Greece, possession 
of applied art is concentrated in the hands 
of temporal and religious authority. Art is 
once more the handmaid of religion, and 
the artist an anonymous craftrman—only 
this time the religion is Christianity, and 
the craftsman is employed in churches in- 
stead of temples. Then the pattern starts to 
repeat itself. As conditions become more 
settled and prosperous ownership of art 
objects grows more widespread. Painting 
and sculpture emerge once again from 
their religious tutelage and are admired 
for their intrinsic qualities. The secular 
subject and the connoisseur reappear— 
likewise the concept of the artist as ‘per- 
sonality’ and ‘creator’. By the Renaissance 
creators, collectors and connoisseurs are all 
three well established social types. 

It is at this point that Dr. von Holst’s 
main theme—the attitude of the different 
generations towards the art of the past 
which they feel to have some affinity with 
themselves—teally gets into its stride. 
Since the field it covers is so wide it is 
understandable that his story is a long and 
involved one—the more so since its basic 
material, the art of the past, is increasing 
both in bulk and diffusion all the time he 
tells it. Yet the author is equal to his task. 
His knowledge is encyclopaedic, his 
method systematic. In successrve chapters 
he conducts us through the different 
periods—the Renaissance and its aftermath 
the Baroque, the Age of Enlightenment, 
the nmeteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
experience is rather like a marathon 
guided-tour not just of one collection but 
of every important collection in Europe, 
past and present. If, at times, we show 
signs of flagging under the steady bom- 
bardment of facts, our mentor can generally 
be relied on to jog our attention with some 
item of special interest, such as his absorb- 
ing account of the Kunstkammer, those 
remote descendants of Priam’s hoard. 


As always on such occasions one some- 
times finds oneself wanting to disagree 
with the guide, however well-informed. 
When Dr. von Holst tells us (with refer- 
ence to the growing delight in natural 
forms manifested in late Romanesque art) 
that ‘the Gothic age once more tumed to 
an escape from the world’, that may be 
true of the particular sculptures he has in 
mind; but as a generalization it clearly will 
not stand. At the other end of the scale, 
can it really be sard that Toulouse-Lautrec 
admired Goya above every other painter? 
Even above Degas? . . . There are some 
curious omissions. Artists as important and 
sought-after as Francesca, Bellini and 
Reynolds are not included in the Index, 
though all get passing mention in the text. 
A single entry for Turner—and that in 
connection with the hanging of the Tare 
Gallery—is surely inadequate for a ‘creator’ 
of his stature. 

But these are small points, and in view of 
Dr. von Holst’s vast expenditure of 
scholarship and industry it is perhaps un- 
gracious to dwell on them. His monu- 
mental compilation seems likely to become 
the standard work on its subject. 

H. R. WACKRILL 


Victorian Artists. By QUENTIN BELL. Rout- 


ledge & Kegan Paul. 1967. pp. Irr. 
Plates 123. sos. 


THESE ESSAYS originated as Slade lectures 
given at Oxford. Their aim, in Professor 
Bell’s own words, is ‘to adumbrate, not a 
history of the epoch, but a history of 
various tendencies in painting which were 
to have an important effect upon the 
development of art in this century.’ The 
period covered extends from 1837 (acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria) to 1910 (the first 
Post-Impressionist exhibition). It is a time, 
the author admits, which could be con- 
sidered ‘the gloomiest and most unreward- 
ing in the history of English painting’. But 
then he is not trying to ‘sell’ us Victorian 
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art, or even revalue it. His first concern, as 
historian of a somewhat neglected period, 
is to exhibit the evidence. And this is not 
done just by pulling out the plums. The 
general run of painting in the nineteenth 
century ‘provides a necessary background 

~ . without which the highhghts appear 
at less than their true value.’ So we must 
be prepared to take the rough with the 
smooth, and in the course of our eventful 
progress from William Dyce’s Nazarene- 
inspired Madonna to Sickert’s Ennui steel 
ourselves to encounter some ‘“destestable 
pictures’ on the way. 

It is a fascinating story. At least it is 
fascinating as told here, with all the tedious 
topical details and inevitable longueurs of 
the sources excised. (How many people 
today could bear to plough through an 
official biography of Alma Tadema, or 
three volumes of the Life and Writings of 
G. F. Watts?) Professor Bell’s gift for 
simplification and synoptic vision serves 
him, and us, well. Moreover, he is equally 
knowledgeable on both the social-histori- 
cal and the technical aspects of his subject. 
Take, for example, the aesthetic outlook 
of the youthful Pre-Raphaelites. Here he 
does full justice to the general mental 
climate of the 18403 which they must have 
absorbed; the atmosphere of religious con- 
troversy and widespread admiration for 
the ‘seriousness’ of German art, which the 
presence of a high-minded German prince- 
consort did nothing to diminish. But he 
insists, too, on the importance of the more 
personal technical factors—the young 
mens’ disgust with the artificiality of the 
academic tradition of ‘Sir Sploshua’, their 
admiration for Flemish as well as Italian 
Primitives, the discovery of the excitmg, if 
impossibly demanding ‘oil-fresco’ tech- 
nique . . . and so on. It was a conjunction 
of external and internal motrvations which 
produced Pre-Raphaclitism—as, perhaps, 
every art-movement. 

Then, again, Professor Bell’s style— 
lively and provocative—is calculated to 
leaven that certain portentousmess which 


still clings to some of his exhibits. Not that 
he ever descends to a facile ‘debunking’. If 
anything, he sometimes tends to be too 
charitable. (Is there a hint of nostalgia here 
for the ‘cosiness’ of the Victorian art- 
scene? A susceptibility—fully shared by 
the present reviewer—to the awful fascina- 
tion of bad painting?) But his atutude 
generally is shrewd and quizzical, his touch 
is light, and we are carried along on the 
stream of his emmently readable narrative. 
The epigrams splash up in all directions. 
Rossetti “believes in nothing, and yet he is 
altogether enchanted by the act of wor- 
ship.’ Bume Jones’s Pygmalion ‘creates an 
image of marble, he adores it and the 
goddess turns it into a real live woman— 
made of soap.’ 

In fact it is only after one has put the 
book down, and started to thmk about it, 
that a nagging doubt intrudes. When all is 
said, did Victorian painting really have such 
an important effect on the development of 
art in this century? Negatively—as a 
dreadful warning—no doubt much of it 
did. But positively? One suspects that 
Professor Bell is thinking particularly of 
that late Pre-Raphaelite idiom, stemming 
from Rossetti, which passed by way of 
Morris into Art Nouveau. Yet even here, 
when it comes to the point, he is guarded. 
‘Tt would appear’, he says, ‘that a peculiar 
contribution to painting which derives 
from Rossetti, which was enormously 
modified, first by Burne Jones and then by 
the Japanese, is one of the elements, dras- 
tically translated no doubt, which formed 
the art of the twentieth century.’ . . . This 
is something less than Gregori! Pre- 
sumably it is all 2 question of degree—of 
just how important (and how Victorian) 
the element was. But whether or not 
Professor Bell’s thesis is entirely sustained, 
there can be no doubt that he has put many 
thinking people in his debt with these stim- 
ulating and immensely enjoyable essays. 
Their wit and liveliness should not disguise 
for us the real learning behind them. 


H. R. WACKRILL 
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Prince Albert and Victorian Taste. By 


WINSLOW AMES. Chapman & Hall 1967. 
pp. xvii + 238. Plates 80. 84s. 


Mn. Ames’s thesis is that the Prince Con- 
sort was ‘a brilliant popularizer, mediator 
and organizer’ of art, and his book is 2 fall 
and comprehensive account of all the 
Prince’s various activities in this sphere. 

How did Albert’s influence on Victorian 
taste make itself felt? Partly through the 
humdrum but necessary business of sitting 
on committees. The Prince was chairman 
of two Royal Commissions for the en- 
couragement of the arts. Of these the first, 
that of 1841, was responsible for the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Par more important, however (be- 
cause more far-reaching in its effects), was 
(be icona Comamigions Stach eine 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. Not only 
was the Exhibition a great success, but some 
of the profits from it were allocated to the 
purchase of land in South Kensington 
which became the site of the various 
museums which now stand there. Thus it is 
arguable that without Albert’s tireless 
advocacy of the Exhibition—and of the 
whole idea of improving the standards of 
applied-art by collecting and showing 
good examples from the past—there would 
be no Victoria and Albert Museum as we 
know it today.. 

The Prince’s influence as ‘tastemaker’ 
particularly at Osborne and Balmoral, 
both of which were desi Mr, 
Ames’s phraseo—'over the shoulders of his 
architects’, And it was spread still further 
by his practice of collecting and publicix- 
ing works of art. (Nearly 170 pictures and 
sculptures from the Royal Collection 
were systematically and com- 
mented on in the widely read Art Journal). 
These, of course, were much more direct 
and personal forms of art promotion than 
chairing committees at Marlborough 
House. But they are not, for that reason, 
entirely straightforward and intelligible. 


In fact as soon as we turn from Albert the 
organizer to Albert the patron and execu- 
tant we come up against a number of 
paradoxes. How could a man who cared so 
deeply for the visual arts, and had had such 
a thorough training in them, be guilty of- 
such extraordinary laspes of taste? Con- 
versely, how could a man whose taste (by 
our standards) was often so bad admire 
some of the things that Albert admired? 
Then again was his taste really so unequal 
when judged by the standards of his own 
day? 

Take the Prince’s attitude towards 
pictures. Most people nowadays would 
agree that the outstanding British artists 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century were men like Turner and Con- 
stable, Cotman and his contemporaries in 
water-colour, and perhaps the early Pre- 
Raphaelites. Yet Albert seems never to 
have bought a Turner or a Constable or a 
Cotman or a Pre-Raphaelite picture in his 
life. Instead he gave his patronage to Dyce, 
Leighton, Frith and other popular bat 
undistinguished painters, while for more 
intimate genres he favoured Landseer and 
Winterhalter. His preferences among the 
old masters, on the other hand, were often 
surprisingly ‘advanced’. At a period when 
most collectors took no interest in any- 
thing before the Renaissance, the Prince’s 
acquisitions included works by Duccio, 
Bernardo Daddi, Fabriano and Gozzoli, as 
well as fifteenth-century Flemish masters. 
A man who in the 1840's could hang his 
dressing-room with Italian Primitives can 
certainly never be accused of having a 
commonplace or merely conventional 
taste. At the same time he saw nothing in- 
congruous in keeping a life-size (and to our 
eyes rather loathesome) Neo-Classical 
fresco of Hercules and Omphale in the same 
room with them. 

Obviously there is no short cut to an 
understanding of ‘this most kind, eccentric, 
infallible and unfathomable German’, as 
one Victorian critic called him. Nor is an 
exact estimate of the value of his achieve- 
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ment in relation to the arts any easier to 
make. Indeed, Mr. Ames is far too aware 
of the complexities of the situation to 
attempt one. Having proved his point 
about the Prince’s wide influence on the 
national taste, he admits that that influence 
was probably both salutary and harmful. 
“We have to ask whether in fact the whole 
1851 experience . . . the Schools of Design, 
and the South Kensington programme, 
improved taste generally’, he concludes. 
“We may be willing to believe that it was 
necessary to pass through all those stages to 
arrive at the enlightenments of twentieth- 
century architecture and industrial design, 
without being willing to believe that all 
those steps were good’. His book is scholarly, 
detailed and obviously the outcome of a 
long-standing enthusiasm for his subject. 
It is also, incidentally, very well produced. 


EL R WACKRILL 


Arthur Boyd. By Franz raume. Thames & 
Hudson. 1967. pp. 288. 44 colour plates, 
134 monochrome plates. 9 gns. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of Australian painting 
since the Second World War has been a 
surprise to many people; but a rational 
approach based even on a slight knowledge 
of the continent, its people and the society 
they have created quickly reveals that 
Australia has, for a long time, produced 
remarkable men and women in all walks 
of life, not least in the arts, and that numer- 
ous painters of earlier years are far more 
likely to stand up to the test of time than 
some of the post-war meteors. Arthur 
Boyd is a third-generation member of 
what must be Australia’s most famous 
artistic family and the author suggests that 
that is the reason for his strong feeling for 
tradition. But if this is so, it is not neces- 


should have played a major part in trans- 
forming tradition in his own country; 


revolutionaries usually have a strong sense 
of history. 

This biography is excellently introduced 
by T. S. R. Boase, and after a full and 
interesting account of the artist’s family 
and early life his work and development 
writer of a monograph on a living artist 
must, I believe, heed with special attention 
the maxim thar the subject of an artist’s life 
is primarily the life of his art,’ are the 
opening words of Franz Philipp’s Preface; 
similarly, the review of such a book may 
to some extent be an assessment or con- 
cerned with an assessment of the artist’s 
work. Arthur Boyd’s paintings and other 
works are broadly of two kinds: landscapes 
and mythological subjects or, more 


when his art is being discussed, for even his 
interpretations of biblical stories or Romeo 
and Juliet are essentially personal. The 
author’s view that these two aspects of the 
artist’s work must be seen as related and 
parallel may not be entirely convincing 
although it should be sympathetically con- 
sidered; it is perhaps not without signifi- 
cance that landscapes do not occur in the 
later catalogue entries. 

Another interesting subject for careful 
consideration is the part played in Arthur 
Boyd’s formation by the work of past 
European masters. ‘Influence’ may not be 
the right word and a list of the masters, not 
complete, is surprising: Breugel, Rem- 
brandt, Piero di Cosimo, Constable, 
Picasso, Chagall. These comparisons and 
explanations do not always help as the 
author obviously intended: for example, 
while it may be true that Boyd has re~ 
sponded to certain places in a way similar 
to Constable (and such reaction is not 
unique in landscape art) and Boyd himself 
has said that he was always ‘enormously 
influenced by Constable’s painting’, there 
is little or no evidence of such deep in- 
fluence. What is of interest here is that it 
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would seem Boyd has required, at points 
in his life, the inspiration of a master, or a 
starting pomt which he has been able to 
find in one, before he could embark on a 
new period of work or series of paintings. 
And he is quite capable of returning to his 
own earlier work for fresh impetus; hence 
much of the very personal interpretation, 
even iconology. Another point that will 
interest readers who are not well acquainted 
with Australian art is the characteristic 
tendency to paint in series (not always ‘in- 
tentional’ in Boyd); there are numerous 
examples of this in the post-war art of the 
country. The author could have been 
better advised, then, to play down these 
‘influences’ for he is fully capable of lucidly 
responding to a work of art and drawing 
attention to particular qualities; chapter 
five is proof of that, especially the para- 
graphs on the Wimmera landscapes, some 
of which are among the finest post-war 
works of art of their kind. He comments 
with warmth on ‘the sparse- 
ness of their motives’ and the illustrations 
adequately convey Arthur Boyd’s great 
abılıty in this particularly difficult branch 
of the art. 


The artist is now only forty-eight years 
of age; he may regard himself as doubly 


fortunate in having so sympathetic a 
biographer and a biography that may be 
succinctly described as generous. 
DONALD BOWEN 
Commonwealth Institute Art Gallery 


A Companion to Painting. By WILAM 
Gaunt. The World of Art Library. 
Thames & Hudson. 1967. pp. 288. 
Plates 184. 353. (cloth); 21s. (paper). 


ALTHOUGH ENTITLED A Companion to 
Painting, Mr. Gaunt’s book is not, as is for 
example the Oxford to Music, a 
useful book of reference which will inform 
on almost any topic within the piven sab- 
ject. It is, like some other introductions to 


the appreciation of paintmg, short. It con- 
sists of some 270 pages which contain both 
text and illustrations. Rather than bemg 
subdivided alphabetically into artists, 
themes, styles, technical terms, etc., it is 
split up into various topics which cover 
much of the ground covered by the term 
‘appreciation’. Some of these topics are 
described as ‘essential’, such as form, 
colour, rhythm and movement; others are 
concerned with the various categories of 
subject matter in painting or the lack of it. 
There follow two further sections, one 
devoted to the constitution of a ‘master- 
piece’, the other to the spectator’s involve- 
ment in the work. Such divisions allow 
Mr. Gaunt to mention some facts of art 
history and some ideas relating to the 
theory of art. 

This is not a scholarly book. It is in- 
tended, one assumes, for those with an 
amateur interest in looking at pictures who 
require some fundamental clues about 
what to look for. But even within the 
limitations of such intention it can 
be said to succeed. While the form of the 
book could be said to be justified by this 
intention, the mistakes cannot. It is true 
that the need for reducing the experience 
of a lifetime of looking at art within so 
small 2 compass may have forced Mr. 
Gaunt into compressions which to the 
general reader must be almost meaning- 
less. An instance of this is the paragraph on 
pp. 18-19: ‘The mathematical basis of 
painting may be considered either in terms 
of the Euclidean plane geometry which 
Leonardo da Vinci discusses as 2 sort of 
ground plan in two dimensions (no refs. 
given) or as a principle of structure in 
representing three dimensions. When 
Cézanne said that “Everything in nature is 
modelled on the sphere, the cone or the 
cylinder; once one has learned to paint 
these three simple shapes, one can do what 
one wants,” he reaffirmed the importance 
of the traditional properties of the art 
classroom.’ But the book also contains 
actual errors which cannot be similarly 
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justified. Mr. Gaunt discusses van Gogh's 
painting Two Shoes, and refers to it as ‘a 
pair of boots’; thus in his analysis of its 
associations and symbolism he completely 
neglects the probability that it represents 
not a pair, but two left boots. Similarly 
he repeats the common fallacy that the 
Impressionists did not use black, and under- 
lines his mistake by publishing a reproduc- 
tion of Monet’s La Grenouillère, which 
contains liberal quantities of the colour, as 
an example of the work of these artists. 
have been avoided. 

From the examples given the reader may 
deduce that this is a very superficial book; 
he would be right to do so. It would, how- 
ever, be wrong to argue that all books in- 
tended to act as introductions to the 
appreciation of paintings are necessarily to. 
Some are good; but to achieve this they 
must be subjected by their authors to at 
least 2s much rigorous examination as more 
scholarly attempts. Mistakes over such 
fundamental facts and interpretations as 
Mr. Gaunt allows are the more distressing 
because the book appears to be addressed 
to those without the critical knowledge to 
see them for themselves. 


CHRISTOPHER BRIGHTON 


University of Nottingham 


The Penguin Book of Comics. By GRORGR 
PERRY and ALAN ALDRIDGE. Penguin 
Books. 1967. pp. 256. 258. 


ANY DEpmiTion of art which doesn’t dis- 
miss minor achievements must include the 
comic strip. And even the strictest defini- 
tions have to concede its artistic poten- 
tiality. Intelligent interest in the genre has 
recently quickened, for a variety of 
reasons, Aestheticians are increasingly 
carious about, rather than dismissive of, the 
mass media in general. Such artists as 
Richard Hamilton and Lichtenstein have 
exploited comic strip iconography. Alam 


Remais remarked that it uses every prin- 
ciple of film editing (and it is, perhaps, 
ready for its Eisenstein). Moreover, its 
balance and blend of word and image have 
prefigured current trends whereby books 
the graphic possibilities of printed forms. 
The Penguin Book of Comics, a timely and 
intelhgent production, combines a ‘slight 
history’ with about 150 samples. It takes 
in the proto-comic (e.g. the Bayeux 
tapestry), the British Comic Cuts tradition, 
American newspaper strips from the 1896 
Yellow Kid to The Observer's current Pea- 
nuts, the American comic book, British 
newspaper strips from Horrabin’s Dot and 
Carrie, and the comics’ outflow into other 
media and loftier cultural strata. One may 
regret the virtual omission of French strips. 
(It would have helped our understanding 
of Godard’s Pierrot Le Fou to know that the 
book which its hero lugs about like a Bible 
is the recent de luxe reprint of Les Pieds 
Nickelés, c. 1910. And the post-Barbarella 
French strips for intellectuals are as pro- 
mising as, and indeed related to, the 
‘psychedelic’ blossoming of poster-art). 
One may regret also that the text’s exposi- 
tion of comic strip aesthetics is extremely 
perfunctory. But to criticize this book for 
its omissions is as unjust as to criticize it for 
not being ten times its length and price. As 
it is, it will interest the uninitiated and 
extend the knowledge of all but the hard- 
core connoisseur. 

But I don’t think it’s cavilling to stress 
that it im’t a first-rate book. The absence 
of aesthetic appreciation may relate to a 
certain lack of flair in selection. Since the 
strip is a narrative art, and cumulative even 
in its repetitiveness, it’s often better to give 
one long extract, carefully chosen for 
narrative, graphic and social content, than 
twenty short extracts. Indeed, the book is 
curiously devoid of that feeling of primi- 
tive, but real, poetry which one gets from 
another Penguin book, Feiffer’s study of 
American Comic Book Heroes, or from what 
is by far the best general comic anthology, 
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the Planète ‘encyclopaedia’ edited by 
Michel Caen and Jacques Sternberg. Cer- 
tain (understandable) sales requirements 
possibly cramped the book’s style. In price 
and production it hovers between Sunday 
Supplement scholarship, nostalgia appeal, 
coffee-table appeal, and pop-art-for-poor- 
students appeal. So far as sales are con- 
cerned, the policy pen justifies itself. 
Otherwise, the result is dissatisfying. The 
text veers from light social history to 
slight details about creators whose work is 
exemplified. Dullish samples 
abound, regrettably in a book which tries to 
be at once an introduction, a vindication 
and a celebration. There should have been 
at least some colour pages, while layout 
and ion are not always happy. 
The many large drawings by Alan 
Aldridge are merely modish and as irrele- 
vant as the pages of stills from movies 
based on comic strip characters. And, 
which is utterly unforgiveable, the book 
lacks a bibliography. 
Asa packet of crumbs it’s better than no 
bread. 


RAYMOND DURGNAT 
St. Martin’s School of Art 


James Joyce and his World. By cunstm c. 
ANDERSON. Thames & Hudson. 1967. 
pp. 144. Plates 124. 35s. 


Maz. ANDERson’s does not pretend to be a 
complete biogreaphy—det alone a critical 
one—and it im’t. The Joyce scholar will 
find here little that is not in Ellman and 
will miss much that is. What he will find, 
however, is 2 museum of photographs, 
intensely evocative of person, place or 
period: all so near and yet, so soon, so far 
away. 

For the ‘common reader’ the book pro- 
vides an adequate introduction to the 
heart-breaking, health-wrecking struggle 
Joyce endured for twelve years or so, 


before gaining recognition enough to make 


ends meet without intolerable strain. On 
the whole, too, the rather basic critical 
guidance it gives is sound enough, and one 
or two of its points are important ones 
usually neglected in more specialized books: 
that Joyce early began to think of himself 
cea a 
he ‘thought the [Irish Literary] Revival 

was looking backward’, that as early as 
1902 he told Yeats he had ‘thrown over 
metrical form . . . that he might get a form 
so fluent that it would respond to the 
motions of the spirit’. Above all Mr. 
Anderson is right to say that Ulysses is the 
most conscious book ever written and the 
most beautiful; for in no other work is 
style and content so intricately harmonized 
or such variety so complexty unified. 

Minor faults are the lack of references 
for items in quotation marks, lack of ex- 
planation (Joyce suddenly found his allow- 
ance from Mrs. McCormick cut off. Why? 
Was it not because he had wisely refused 
to be psychoanalyzed?) and lack of 
subtlety (the alleged ‘contradiction’ be- 
tween Joyce’s view of his work as moral 
fable and his doctrine of the impersonality 
of the artist is in fact not contradictory at 
all; indeed, 2 properly moral fable pre- 
sumably should let the morality speak for 
itself without intrusion of personal bias or 
passion). A major fault is the uncritical 
acceptance of symbolizing and psycholo~ 
gizing interpretations, a mania with some 
American critics: “Even in “An Encounter” 
the “joker” is pidgin English for God, as 
the Pidgeon House is Biblical and tradi- 
tion English for the Holy Ghost’ (p. 8). 
Anyone who can believe that can pre- 
sumably take for granted the ‘imagery of 
micturition, chambering and the false 
wantonness of onanism’ (p. 54) in Chamber 
Music and find it rampant, as apparently 
Mr. Anderson does, in this poem: 


Strings in the earth and air 
Make music sweet, 

Strings by the river where 
The willows meet. 
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There’s music along the river, 
For love wondering there, 
Pale flowers in his mantle, 
All softy playing, 
With head to the music bent, 
And fingers straying, 
Upon an instrament 
—and equally can believe that when Joyce 
spoke of the word being made flesh ‘in the 
virgin womb of the imagination’ he be- 
came ‘ ically his own mother’! 
Of course much in Joyce is symbolical or 
s ical’, but not everything. 
than any other writer on Joyce is the 
colossal effort his works exacted. All are so 
perfect of their kind, and so original, that 
it is tempting to think they came easily, as 
the natural product of genius. But to be- 
come able to say truthfully ‘I can do any- 
thing with words’ Joyce had to give his 
life to them. Getting towards the end of 
Ulysses, he spoke of his ‘emptiness’: ‘I have 
not read a work of literature for years. My 
head is full of pebbles and rubbish and 
broken matches and lots of glass... . The 
task I set myself technically in writing a 
book from cighteen different points of 
view and in as many styles all apparently 
taknown or undiscovered by my fellow 
tradesmen, that and the nature of the legend 
chosen would be enough to upset anyone’s 
mental balance.’ And when ans 
Wake was finished, the jokes over, the 
riverrun retuming to the sea, he was ready 
to die: ʻO bitter ending! I'll slip awey 
before they're up. They'll never see. Nor 
know. Nor miss me. And its old and old, 
its sad and old and weary I go back to you 
my cold father, my cold mad father, my 
cold mad faery father, till the near sight of 
the meresize ofhim, the moyles and moyles 
of it, moananoaning, makes me scaxilt 
saltsick. . . .”. The Heroic Age of modem 
literature was at an end. This book recalls 
something of what it was like. 
ALLAN RODWAY 


University of Nottingham 


The Formal French. By w. L wuay. 
Harvard University Press. 1967. pp. xii 
+ 317. 543. 


Paorssson Wir believes that the French 
‘are by natare and tradition inclined to- 
wards formalism’ (by which mast be 
understood ‘respect for order, measure, 
ritual, regularity and form’) and that ‘this 
tendency has found expression in almost 
all phases of life in Prance: in art and 
architecture, in the French language and 
literature, and in social and political institu- 
tions’. The scope of his book is accurately 
defmed in the Preface as an examination of 
‘the primary era of formalism in France’, 
that which lasted from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century until the middle of 
the eighteenth; but we read farther that 
the author ‘touches as well on other 
periods, including the present one’. It 
might be assumed that this sentence has 
been added in order to lend verisimilitude 
to an exceptionally misleading title (with 
a little exaggeration, one could suggest 
that Le Siècle de Louis XIV would be a more 
correct description of content and ethos). 
But the statement that ‘much of the mb- 
stantive background is not new: but the 
philosophical and critical approach may be’, 
as well as the last chapter on ‘the decline of 
formalism’, make one suspect that this 
claim is made in all serioumess. To be fair, 
it must be said that a definition of the 
French essence based on Boilean’s ideals, 
together with 2 few remarks on the French 
language, the funeral of Marshal Joffre and 
an article on gardens in Paris-Match, 
wonld still be accepted by quite a few 
French people as valid sociology, so there 
must be something in Professor Wiley’s 
contention. 

First there is a review of the formation 
of the classical ideal in language and style, 
then of the question of the Baroque (and 
here the author's bias is a welcome correc- 
tive to some recent critical excesses). Other 
chapters are devoted to the fonndation and 
and early activities of the Académie 
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Prangaise, and the birth of classical drama- 


turgy. 

Unfortunately, while the author has 
shown in his previous books that he could 
feel the charm of the pre-classical period, 
he seems wholly immune to that of the 
post-clamical. The specificity of the eight- 
eenty century is never considered (Vol- 
taire is called an ‘inevitable classicist and 
paradoxical modernist”). It is characterized 
only by its selfish licentiousness, its wilful 
relish for asymmetry and Chinese magots, 
the artificial naturalness of its gardens, and 
—oddly—as a Cartesian period which, by 
laying great emphasis on individualism, 
reason and experiment, diminished 
creativity. But it is the seventeeth century 
which is usually associated with the cult of 
Reason; and was the eighteenth, which 
witnessed the birth of the modern novel 
and drama, realty ‘destructive ofliterature’? 

The abstract thesis of the book is there- 
fore better ignored, for its merit and 
charm lie precisely in its lively concrete- 
ness. It is an evocation, as erudite as it is 
readable, of a great era of French civiliza- 
tion, by a convinced admirer. The best 
chapters are those on the concrete mani- 
festations of formalism, those on ‘Manners 
and social ritual’, ‘Entrées and ceremonies’, 
“Buildings and gardens’. Here, Profesor 
Wiley shows great art in selecting and 
marshalling abundant details from archives, 
memoirs, contemporary literature and 
criticism, with original illustrations. There 
are descriptions of the part played by 
women in society, of life at court, of the 
buildings and gardens at Versailles, Vaux, 
Chantilly, Saint-Germain-en-Laye or the 
Tuileries, of meals and processions (such 
as the amazing pompe funèbre of Francis I), 
and judicious remarks on the contrast be- 
tween the extravagantly Baroque taste of 
the French in temporary structures such as 
formal entrées and opera décors, and their 
obstinate preference for sober classicism in 
to Bernini was enthusiastic, but his passage 
in France left no lasting imprint. 


This book will be enjoyed by the general 
reader and the student alike, as a lively 
introduction to the tastes and preoccupa- 
tions of the period; one hopes that they 
will not be carried away to the extent of 
experiencing a conversion as complete as 
the author’s. 

ANNETTE LAVERS 


Westfield College, London University 


Reality and the Heroic Pattern. By pavip 
GRENE. University of Chicago Press. 
1967. pp. 169. $5.00. 


Tus soor is divided into three sections, 
which are devoted to the last plays of 
Ibsen, Shakespeare and Sophocles respec- 
tively. Only the Ajax of Sophocles departs 
from the specification by being an earlier 
play. Each section consists of an introduc- 
tion to the selected plays taken together, 
then a analysis of each: Ibsen’s 
The Master Builder, Little Eyolf, John 
Gabriel Borkman and When We Dead 
Awaken; Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, The 
Winter's Tale and The Tempest; and 
Sophocles’s Ajax, Philoctetes and Oedipus 
at Colonus. Professor Grene gives his 
reasons for coupling these three sets of 
plays only in the title of his book and in a 
short preface, in which he modestly con- 
ceals what one might feel to be the subject 
of the book in a few pages which might 
even risk going unread. Yet they contain 
emential expression of understanding in a 
style which, like the rest of the book, com- 
bines penetration with an engaging case 
and clarity. 

It is inevitable to consider the validity of 
such an aim. We need not cavil at the 
choice of plays in each section. It is attested 
by Ibsen himself in the first case, by com- 
mon opinion in the case of Shakespeare, 
and if the Sophoclean list is arguable, it is 
Grene’s concem to argue it. All belong to 
recognirable groups of ‘late plays’, but is 
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and ttle, a case for this particular colloca- 
tion? Grene’s formulation of the theme is 
‘the establishment of meaning for the events 
of a life, looking backwards from its con- 
clusion’. In regard to Ibsen he adds, “these 
plays of his deal with the winning for the 
life of the hero of a deeper meaning’, while 
the title speaks of ‘the Heroic Pattern’. We 
may wonder whether the pattern is com- 
parable in all the instances. There is 2 Hero, 
im the ancient Greek mode, in Oedipus and 
if Grene’s interpretation is right, in Ajax 
and Philoctetes, the victims of circum- 
stance who are at last lifted up. But it is 
hard to see one of any kind in a Solness 
egotistically monopolizmg credit or a 
Borkman illegally appropriating money. 
True, these are not heroes till they are re- 
deemed, but the redemption Ibsen offers 
them has a Nietzschean theatricality which 
goes far to discredit his heroes. And the 
Shakespearian instances are far from either 
of the others. It is hardly Cymbeline, 
Leontes or even Prospero who merits the 
title or gains redemption, but rather a 
general understanding of the nature of 
human existence which is here adumbrated. 
And yet there is something in this theme 
of regeneration, which seems to be felt in 
the late work of many artists. Nor is it 
Grene’s main concern to analyse this com- 
mon feature, which he does not stress, but 
he is full of insight, and both convincing 
and attractive to read. By his discussion of 
them he makes the controversial Ajax an 
instance, if only a precursor, of his theme as 
well as the slightly less controversial 
Philoctetes. His Ibeen is fall of understand- 


ing, though he is surely right in thinking 
him an author remote from modern sym- 
pathy. But it is with Shakespeare that he is 
most sympathetic. This is both the longest 
and the most enjoyable section of his book. 
Even if the task of expressing the artistic 
character of these plays, which is more 
than any scene or figure in them, leads him 
to some loss of clarity, we are constantly 
given fresh and revealing insights in the 
detail, pictures of Cloten and of Caliban, 
the comparison of the love poetry given to 
Imogen and to Perdita, and the convincing 
account of the atmosphere of the separate 
plays. So we can accept both Cymbeline 
with its story reminiscent of a Greco- 
Roman novel, and The Tempest so often 
like a fairy tale. But he is perhaps best of 
all on The Winter’s Tale. How right that 
his first stress is on the power of the verse! 
An analysis of ‘late’ art (in the sense of art 
which belongs to the last years of great 
artists) would surely show as a leadmg 
feature the high control over technique, 
which is to be found for instance in Beet- 
hoven. It is this also which, obvious enough 
in Oedipus at Colonus, so convinces us in 
Grene’s account of the Ajax. Of Leontes he 
speaks with fullness and precision; but the 
word ‘clinical’, which he uses well, fits a 
character who is not in himself the centre 
of the play’s meaning. But he is best on 
the plays’ more divergent features, on 
‘Exit pursued by a bear’, on Autolycus, the 
clowns and finally the statue. Whether or 
not we are pursuing a single theme 
throughout, this is a book to be recom- 
mended on any of the plays it includes. 


A. N. W. SAUNDERS 
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IMPLICATIONS OF FREGE’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF LANGUAGE FOR LITERATURE 


Karl Aschenbrenner 


I. INTRODUCTION 


LITERARY THEORISTS are generally so impressed by what appears to be 
the uniqueness of the literary and poetic use of language that they fail to 
think of this use as a family of special cases covered by a general theory 
of language. Certain important components of such a general theory are 
afforded by Gottlob Frege’s ‘Ober Sinn und Bedeutung’, which was 
published in academic obscurity in 1892 but has since reappeared and is 
now widely known. Frege was a German philosopher and mathemati- 
cian and one of the principal founders of modern logic. This essay has an 
immediate relevance to literature because of the categories for language 
which it develops. It replaces the rough division of form and content 
with which literary critics and theorists have often contented themselves 
by a much more useful and relevant scheme. It also offers some of the 
means for the solution of the rather metaphysical problem which has 
been raised, by Wellek and others, about ‘the mode of being of a literary 
work’. Frege himself does not discuss this problem, but his discussion of 
what I have called categories immediately bears on it. 

Since the time of Frege’s article various developments along kindred 
lines have been evident. In 1931 there appeared an important work 
called Das Literarische Kunstwerk by the Polish phenomenologist Roman 
Ingarden. This became better known after Wellek and Warren’s Theory 
of Literature drew attention to it in examining similar questions about 
what they called the ontology of literature. Another instructive discus- 
sion of this subject may be found in C. I. Lewis’s An Analysis of Know- 
ledge and Valuation, Chapter XV. All of these presentations either have 
certain things in common or at least approach one another in method. 
They look on the literary art work as a kind of intersection of a number 
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of factors or levels. Frege distinguishes these factors with characteristic 
clarity. I shall be concerned only with him, but I shall first open up our 
subject matter in a more general way. 

The philosophical questions I raise about literary art can be called 
ontological, if we like academic terminology. If not, we can put the 
matter just as well by asking just what the object or thing is that we 
attend to in reading or listening to a novel or drama or narrative poem, 
what those fictional beings and events of literature are to which we 
attribute various characteristics, what it is we share when many of us 
read the same work. What, in short, is this same work? 

The problem of existence is different in different arts, but in literature 
we appear to have an exceptionally complex problem. If we ask what is 
the shared object called the David of Michelangelo, we need only say it 
is a certain object that stands in the Academy in Florence. Or if it is the 
Wreck of the Medusa, we say it hangs in the Louvre at Paris. All who wish 
can share the sight of these works. The written drama and symphony 
are more like recipes for producing a certain kind of spectacle. But the 
resemblance between these is in turn fairly limited. The symphony is 
complete in itself, whereas the literary work seems to extend beyond the 
limits of its own depiction. We instantly think of what has ‘gone before’ 
when a character appears on the stage, what the life is he has been ‘liv- 
ing’, and so forth. The same surmises occur to us in thinking of the 
‘lives’ of fictional characters in novels, for example Mr. Pickwick or 
Emma Bovary. This is, of course, the consequence of any sort of re- 
presentation. In sculpture, once we are told that David is being re- 
presented we tend to think of ‘him’ as ‘doing something’ at a particular 
moment in his ‘career’. What makes the problem for all the genres of 
fiction different from the other arts of representation is that what we can 
point to as the literary work of art is difficult to find; the physical page is 
but an aide memoire. Even if a painting or a piece of sculpture no longer 
appeared to depict anything at all to us we might still wish to keep it on 
view. But a ‘novel’ in a language we could never hope to translate or 
even pronounce would have no value whatever. Hence it is readability 
or intelligibility that in some sense brings the literary work of art into 
being. This is the process we are interested in trying to understand. 

When we read Manzoni, Tolstoy or George Eliot what do we share? 
If we can all read and understand Italian and Russian and English, we do 
share them because the authors’ words have definite meanings in each of 
these languages. There are actual marks or inscriptions to be deciphered, 
and the sight of these we can certainly share when we sit together and 
look at the work, just as we shared the David. But surely the desideratum 
is not the inscriptions but the meaning of the words and the question now 
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is: What is this meaning? Let us also, if only to rupture conventional 
ways of thinking, raise the odd question: Where is the meaning of the 
words? Is it on the page, in my head or your head, or in many heads, or 
in a limbo of an unknown dimension? Is one and the same work ‘there’ 
when Hamlet is performed in German in the Burgtheater in Vienna and 
in English in the Old Vic in London? I am not now concerned with the 
question whether my interpretation of a work varies somewhat from 
yours or whether I have different thoughts from yours. I am asking 
what we are to identify as Hamlet. If we were to ask what Beethoven's 
First Symphony is, we could concoct the answer that it is a class of re- 
sembling auditory complexes of a certain sort, occupying certain spaces 
usually occupied also by a number of listeners. Whatever use this sort of 
answer may be to us in music it will not do very well for the literary 
work, especially one which is to be read in solitary silence. Nor will any- 
thing like it do even for the spoken drama, for this has all the ontological 
complexity of the written work before it ever finds itself declaimed on 
the stage. 

The conviction that some kind of being attaches to the characters and 
events in Hamlet gains strength from the fact that we can have such dog- 
matically taken beliefs about them. Questions are asked about whether 
Hamlet was mad or not, or whether the question itself is absurd, 
whether he is a hesitant intellectual or not, whether his attitude to his 
mother should be thought of under this Freudian aspect or another, or 
under none, and so on. In short we know certain truths about these 
characters, these ‘events’. Surely there must be something for these 
truths to be true of. We seem to treat Hamlet as an object with as little 
hesitation as we do David or the Wreck of the Medusa. We may be in- 
clined to think that the question about existence in connexion with 
Hamlet is an odd one. Yet no one would seem willing to say that Hamlet 
does not-exist, or that it (or he?) is nowhere. 

Let us consider the simple indicative sentence of fiction. We may take 
as an example the first sentence of Dostoevsky’s The Idiot: ‘At nine 
o'clock in the moming, towards the end of November, the Warsaw 
train was approaching Petersburg at full speed.’ This, we say, is how 
The Idiot begins. But the words are not Dostoevsky’s. They are the 
words of Constance Garnett, the translator. They are also each and all 
words of the English language. In reading these words, which I under- 
stand, I have a train of images, so one commonly says, but they are 
images neither of Warsaw nor of St. Petersburg, nor of a nineteenth- 
century Russian train, since I have never seen any of these things. I have, 
however, my own images, and if I start to read the novel for the first 
time, and close the book at the end of this sentence, I may with a lively 
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imagination think of either a chilly or a steamy crowded interior filled 
with many people, variously dressed, conversing in a language un- 
familiar to me. At the words ‘at full speed’ I may have an ominous 
vision of danger, possibly of a wreck in which these people may be 
maimed or killed. I can go on and on from there. 

So far, neither the translated words nor the locale nor the images are 
Dostoevsky’s. What then has he contributed? Perhaps we shall say the 
arrangement of the original words and the thought behind them. In the 
original the words are a collection assembled and borrowed by Dos- 
toevsky from the vast store of the Russian language. They were not 
his to begin with, and by accident or in some other context even this 
arrangement of them might have been uttered before by someone else. 
Is it then the thought? What shall we identify as the thought? Is it, or 
was it, a process inside Dostoevsky’s head? Or is the thought not to be 
localized in heads at all? Whatever it is, how is it related to or embodied 
in the words? Is one and the same thought also embodied in Constance 
Garnett’s words? Will any system of sounds suitably organized be 
equally serviceable? Just what is embodiment? These are some of the 
more particular questions we have in mind when we raise the general 
question: What precisely is the literary work of art? 


2. FOUR CATEGORIES OF LANGUAGE 


In “Ober Sinn und Bedeutung’, Frege distinguishes two irreducibly 
different categories of meaning, Sinn and Bedeutung, which may be 
translated as, respectively, ‘sense’ and ‘referent’ or ‘reference’. These in 
turn correspond to the terms ‘connotation’ and ‘denotation’, provided 
they are defined somewhat as follows: ‘the connotation of a term is the 
sum-total of the properties which anything must have in order that the 
term shall apply to it; the denotation of a term is the sum-total of the 
things to which that term applies’ A word or phrase may have a sense 
or connotation without anything’s existing to which it refers. Thus, to 
use Frege’s example, we understand the meaning, in the sense of the 
connotation, of the phrase ‘the celestial body most distant from the 
earth’, but no one knows even now whether there exists such a body, 
whether the phrase has a denotation, and the chances are that there is no 
such body (28).* Another approach to the difference between these two 
senses of ‘meaning’ is given by the celebrated example of the phrases ‘the 
morning star’ and ‘the evening star’. Here the connotation of the two 
terms is clearly different. A person may understand each phrase and yet 
not know that they have one and the same denotation, namely the 
planet Venus. One and the same given object, such as this planet, can 
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have several meaningful phrases referring to it and all of them may be 
different in the sense that we may understand some of them without 
understanding the others at all. Two synonymous phrases in two com- 
mon languages are standard examples. I might understand the phrase 
‘le plus grand poète Anglais’ and not understand ‘der grösste englische 
Dichter’, and understand either or both of them without knowing what 
they by common consent refer to, that is denote, namely William 
Shakespeare. 

The connotation of Sinn or sense of a word or phrase is often roughly 
given by its dictionary definition. The definition can be the product of 
the exact analysis of a concept or the arbitrary stipulation of how a term 
is intended to be used. If a substantive term is being defined, we must 
specify the properties which a thing must have in order that the term 
shall apply to it. The lexicographer tells us, to the best of his ability and 
his knowledge of many individual uses of a word, what he thinks those 
properties are. Since he is empirically investigating an existing used lan- 
guage there cannot be complete certainty in this matter and dictionaries 
therefore do not, especially with difficult words, deserve the strange awe 
in which they are held by educated people. The specification of meaning 
may be either a tailor-made or ready-made affair. If we are in the rare 
position of being able to tailor-make a word, we can specify as we like 
the properties that a thing shall have in order that the term may apply to 
it. No one can impugn our procedure (though they may ignore us and 
our new-fangled word). We are in a position of complete certainty. 
This is a frequent occurrence in mathematics and often in natural 
science. On the other hand if we accept a ready-made word, a notion of 
the properties specified will be only empirically ascertainable if we are 
simply concerned to know how a word or phrase is used by the speakers 
of a language. There are also more exact ways of analyzing meanings 
which will not be considered here. 

The sense of a word enables us to translate, for the senses of all the 
synonyms of a word are automatically part of its connotation. And it 
may be worth saying that we are often more likely to find an exact 
synonym in another language than we are in the original. Diew and 
Gott are more exact synonyms for ‘God’ than ‘deity’, ‘Providence’, or 
‘Supreme Being’. But they are, in fact, too close as synonyms to be used 
for anything but translation. Synonyms in one and the same language 
behave rather differently. Words, we must remember, are made to be 
used; and they are modified in their connotation by being used, just as a 
new tool may be less useful than an old one for certain purposes. In 
similar manner words, even though they are denominated as synonyms by 
learned men, tend to be used for different purposes and therefore mutate. 
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The foregoing exposition has presented us with at least two of the 
categories we need for our analytical purpose, namely ‘sense’ and ‘re- 
ference’. Either or both of these may be what we have in mind when we 
speak of ‘meaning’. “What do you mean?’ This may have either an 
answer in which we actually point out or produce an example of the 
thing or fact, or an answer in which we may offer a phrase that sets forth 
in other and presumably synonymous language the properties of the 
thing we are talking about. The first of these is the reference, the second 
is the sense. 

We must, of course, extend our analysis beyond individual words to 
sentences. An indicative sentence Frege regards ‘as a proper name, and 
its reference, if it has one, is either the True or the False’ (34). The mere 
fact that we have employed a subject and a predicate to form a sentence 
obviously does not yet presuppose an existing reference. For by this ‘one 
reaches only a thought, never passes from sense to reference... . One 
moves at the same level but never advances from one level to the next’ 
(35). 

Frege also investigates other important types of sentences: sentences in 
indirect discourse, sentences with other dependent clauses, sentences in 
various moods, and so on. As used in narrative literature nearly all sen- 
tences, whether in one mood or another, have no reference, no ‘truth 
value’. They merely contain what Frege calls thoughts, that is an ‘objec- 
tive content, which is capable of being the common property of several 
thinkers’ (32n). For our purposes we may often use ‘sense’ and ‘thought’ 
interchangeably. 

Besides the sense and the reference we have, of course, the category of 
the sign. This may variously appear as an inscription or an utterance, but 
in any event it is something physical in a fairly plain sense. An English 
sentence is one kind of sign, its translation is another. So also the utter- 
ance of each of them is a sign. 

We have, then, for the purpose of analysis two categories from the 
domain of perceptible reality, that is the sign and the reference. In addition 
we have the connotation or sense of a word, which so far appears to be 
simply a collection of properties, and the thought, that is sense or the 
communicable content of a sentence. 

There is a fourth category to be distinguished. This is the category of 
ideas, but in a totally different sense of that word from the connotation, 
which is also often described as an idea, especially by Platonists. This 
idea, says Prege, ‘is an internal image arising from memories of sense 
impressions’. It is often 

saturated with feeling... . The same sense is not always connected, even in the same 
man, with the same idea. The idea is subjective: one man’s idea is not that of an- 
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other. ... A painter, horseman, and a zoologist will probably connect different ideas 
with the name ‘Bucephalus’. This constitutes an essential distinction between the 
idea and the sign’s sense, which may be the common property of many (29). 
Such an idea is in the psychological sense an image. It is all those things 
which, as we say, ‘go through our minds’ when we hear, for example, 
the word ‘dog’. 

Of all the four the image is the most personal and in principle un- 
shareable. I can describe to you my feelings or images, if indeed there 
are any of these, but what you will grasp at best is the sense or connota- 
tion of the words I use to describe them. From these you may surmise 
that my images are similar or dissimilar to yours. I cannot directly pre- 
sent my image to you, although you and I may feel certain that, as we 
say, we are seeing the same thing. 

Undoubtedly the term ‘image’ is somewhat too narrow here. What 
should be included is the entire range of psychological functioning that 
accompanies the use and understanding of words, of which the image is 
only one and in fact a rather dubious part. It is dubious because there 
may in fact be no such things as mental images. This is a matter for 
psychologists to investigate and is important to us because if it may be 
doubted that there are images we have one less prop to bear the literary 
work of art. But the matter cannot be decided by abstract analysis. 
Moreover, if we decide there are no images there may yet be the illusion 
of images and the difference between these two may be little more than 
verbal. In this case the illusion is as useful as any reality would be. 

The problem of the image is made more complex by the easy con- 
fusion between this category and that of connotation. When we say: 
‘That has no meaning for me’ this may mean either: ‘I can form no 
image of such a thing’ or: ‘I can’t define that or translate it into any lan- 
guage I know.’ The second refers to the connotation of the terms in- 
volved. It is best to confine it to purely verbal use. Words alone, and not 
images, have connotations and senses and thus translations and defini- 
tions. Connotations signify relations which words have to one another 
in whole systems known as languages. 


3. THE PRIMACY OF SENSE 


With these basic matters in order we can now consider the larger 
question of the being of the literary work of fiction, taking up each of 
the four categories we have explored. 

It is obvious that events and characters are not to be placed under the 
category of the referent. No one believes there to be, or cares if there is, 
a referent for the first sentence of The Idiot. The author says it is towards 
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the end of November, but does not specify the year. But even if he had 
done so, we should not take the matter seriously. In Romola George 
Eliot identifies a certain Loggia de Cerchi and then tells us that ‘under this 
loggia, in the early morning of the 9th April 1492, two men had their 
eyes fixed on each other; one was stooping slightly, and looking down- 
ward with the scrutiny of curiosity; the other, lying on the pavement, 
was looking upward with the startled gaze of a suddenly-awakened 
dreamer.’ Here the novelist pretends to exactness or specificity, but 
everyone knows that the being of the novel is not states of affairs which 
exist or have existed. Of course an acquaintance with human beings who 
actually have existed is surely a material condition for pursuing the trade 
of a novelist, but this seems to touch only the origin of the work, not its 
present state. 

It will also appear that the literary work cannot be identified with the 
complex of signs. A poem by its nature draws attention to itself as a sign 
much more in its auditory form than in its visual. But a story, though it 
may read with ease in one language and not in another, will still appear 
to be the same story in spite of this variance of sign. What we shall have 
to exclude therefore is the lyric, not as a standard genre but as charac- 
teristically poetic expression whose unique effect is not expected to sur- 
Vive translation. Here the original sign is virtually an indissoluble part of 
the work. 

There remain the possibilities of the sense, or thought, and the image, 
or ideas and all psychological effects. As to the image, it is by definition 
local to each reader so that to identify the work with this will seem to 
dissolve it into a series of ‘fractured atoms’ scattered among individual 
readers. There have been various attempts to construe the literary work 
in terms of the trains of images in many readers and listeners as a class of 
more or less resembling entities. Nevertheless it is evident on reflection 
that one cannot seek the habitat of literary characters and events in 
states of mind any more than ‘in books’. Truths about such characters 
are one thing; truths about somebody’s states of mind are another. The 
view of a literary work as the totality of thoughts, images and psycho- 
logical resultants has, however, never lacked support. 

The fourth possibility locates the being of the literary work in the 
sense or thought. Before we consider its claims in detail some observa- 
tions may be made on the obviously necessary contribution which all of 
these four factors jointly make in this situation. The reference plays a 
contributory role in that the author must have learned somewhere about 
the world of men and affairs which he depicts, though he obviously need 
not have learned about it from the one which he depicts. The sign is 
necessary, for if all inscriptions are destroyed and if no one can repeat the 
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work from memory, the literary work has utterly perished. Images and 
emotive responses are more or less inevitable, but they must be looked 
upon as the consequence of the sign and of our understanding it, hence 
of the sense of the sign. Moreover the images are by their nature un- 
shareable, and yet it is the very essence of the literary work that it (what- 
ever ‘it’ is) be shared. Of these four the first two are determinants of the 
literary work, the reference being a contingent and the sign a fairly 
necessary determinant. The image is a more or less inevitable resultant of 
it. But if the work is something other than merely its own determinants 
and resultants, we will have to seek it under the fourth category, the 
sense. This is approximately Frege’s solution in so far as he addresses 
himself to our problem. 

As we have seen earlier, the category of sense is really that of thought, 
and Frege regards thoughts as not just transient episodes in someone’s 
mind but as ‘objective contents’ capable of being ‘the common property 
of several thinkers’. The literary work, therefore, is to be regarded as 
such a system of objective contents. Being ‘objective’ they must be 
thought of as entirely distinct from ideas local to some mind and from 
any referent in time and space. What are we to understand by this? 

Ordinarily in most fields of endeavour we do not wish to be troubled 
with talk that couches itself in the indicative but has no care or concern 
for a referent, for it threatens to be either false or lying, or meaningless 
and fantastic. The mathematician, on the other hand, is permitted to 
explore creatively the implications of propositions in which nothing 
ever touches even the hem of the known universe, and of course hypo- 
theses of dubious value are tried or projected every day by the scientist. 
But, as Frege remarks, apart from these situations, 


thought loses value for us as soon as we recognize that the reference of one of its 
parts is missing. We are therefore justified in inquiring also as to its reference. . sas 
Why is the thought not enough for us? Because, and to the extent that, we are con- 
cerned with its troth value. This is not always the case. In hearing an epic poem, for 
instance, apart from the euphony of the language we are interested only in the sense 
of the sentences and the images and feelings thereby aroused. The question of uth 
would canse us to abandon aesthetic delight for an attitude of scientific investiga- 
uon. . . . Itis a matter of no concern to us whether the name ‘Odysseus’, for instance, 
has reference, so long as we accept the poem as a work of art (33). 


He adds in a footnote: 


It would be desirable to have a special term for signs having only sense. If we name 
them, say, representations, the words of the actor on the stage would be representa- 
tons; indeed the actor himself would be a representation (33n). 
We have then the possibility that a novel, let us say, is simply a system 
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of meanings, connotations, or thoughts. We seem now to be offered an 
apparently bloodless or abstract entity which in principle is and must be 
distinguished, if not separated, from the rush and surge of the words, 
from an actual world of human livings and doings, and from the images 
and feelings with which readers or auditors follow the sense of the 
words. Is not this too a one-sided formula like each of the other three 
possibilities? 

In order to see whether we can accept an answer like Prege’s to our 
‘ontological question’ let us see what some of its consequences are. I 
shall consider two. The first of them is a matter of real literary impor- 
tance, the other is wholly philosophical. 


4. A LITERARY CONSEQUENCE 


The first consequence would seem to be that translations, as precise as 
possible, of literary works, especially in the ‘descriptive’ genres, includ- 
ing drama, should be in every way the artistic equals of the originals. 
For if the literary work of art is the sense of its words, the vehicle of its 
conveyance in one or another natural language should be a matter of 
indifference. But also, conversely, if it is not indifferent, we cannot assert 
that the work is its sense alone. 

We must, therefore, decide what it is we expect to receive from 
literary works. If we insist on what we may call their surface aspects (Ido 
not wish to imply anything invidious or superficial by this); if, that is, 
we insist on those very properties, for example, of sound and rhythm 
which are possessed only by the original.text, we shall be saying that 
something other than the sense is to be identified with the literary work, 
at least to a significant extent. Of course, almost every important work 
has enthusiasts who do insist on this quite emphatically. To the degree 
that we respect such an insistence, we retreat from identifying the work 
with the sense of its sign vehicle. Some literary critics and theorists will 
refuse to grant that a work really survives even if it is precisely translated 
into another natural language. It is obvious that in so far as this is a de- 
mand for the surface values of the sign it can only be satisfied by produc- 
ing the original work. And there the matter must end for there is no 
other way to satisfy the demand. 

But let us suppose that the critic is adopting a more moderate position 
and that he is saying that as a matter of fact only this system of signs, of 
the original (let us say, English), will adequately convey the work. Is our 
general thesis compatible with the assertion that the work is as a matter of 
fact untranslatable, but not necessarily untranslatable? I believe nothing 
in Frege is contrary to this. When, with Frege, we say that the sense is 
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wholly distinct from and indifferent to the sign, we are not saying that 
everything that can be said in one family of signs can be said in any and 
every other. We are rather saying that there is something which we may 
call the sense which is identical whenever there are synonymous expres- 
sions in a language or in several. But this is compatible with saying that 
there are thoughts, to use Frege’s expression, which as a matter of fact can 
only be said in one such language, or perhaps only in a few: Frege has 
not insisted that there must be synonyms for all expressions, still less that 
there must be synonyms for all expressions in any two or more natural 
languages. Interlingual synonymity depends upon sense, but not con- 
versely. We may identify the literary work with its sense even if only 
one extant system of signs is in fact an adequate expression of it. 

If, therefore, we could show how there can be virtually untranslatable 
expressions, we might be taking a long step towards persuading the 
critic to accept the Fregean thesis about the being of the literary work. 

It would take us too far afield to try at this time to defend what we 
may call the incommensurability of the natural languages. We may ask, 
however, whether it is indeed reasonable to suppose that the Wort- 
schätze, the linguistic resources, of all the natural languages are in fact 
equal. We may be confidently assured that somehow ‘human nature is 
the same everywhere’, that the encounter of individuals with one an- 
other and their response to their environments will somehow be the 
same regardless of frontier. But intimate knowledge of languages, 
especially as gained from the arduous labour of translation, should 
readily destroy this illusion. 

Confining ourselves to Frege’s categories we can observe a difference 
among expressions not only by observing that they have different re- 
ferents (and of course they may have none at all), that they may have 
different signs attaching to them, but also that the resultants in terms of 
images and emotive and other psychological response may be vastly 
different. The point of Frege’s account is that all of the four categories 
are relevant to the consideration of every expression and every thought. 
To confine meaning very narrowly to any one of these is to misunder- 
stand the nature of language. 

Accordingly, when we consider that not only lyrical poetic expression 
but also the creations of fiction are the responses of individuals to the 
world not only in terms of a registry of facts but inherently in terms of 
appreciation, interpretation and appraisal and thus of feelings, emotions 
and attitudes of praise and blame, we then see that the possible variety of 
response is limitless, and that the task of rendering a single thought in 
several linguistic media must increase in difficulty. Not the least part of 
the difficulty arises from limitations of the resources of these media 
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themselves. There is often no point for point correspondence in the 
natural languages such as would enable us to render every thought in 
every language. Speaking very loosely in quasi-mathematical terms, a 
totality of responses is in a sense to be gained only by considering the 
union of all these languages. There is no antecedent totality that can be 
rendered in each and all of them. 

Let us consider examples very briefly. The terms for ‘ear’ or ‘dog’ in 
the hundreds of languages of the world offer little to choose among 
themselves. They are common coin for common ideas. But there is no 
reason to believe that every linguistic treasury will have a coin valid 
everywhere for (choosing at random among appraisive terms) ‘hypo- 
crite’, ‘snob’, ‘decorum’, ‘wistful’ and ‘pretentious’. Still less can we 
expect exactly the same overtones and undertones for all of the ‘transla- 
tions’ of the innumerable phrases, expressions and sentences which nove- 
lists might construct with these and similar words. It is precisely in the 
domain of appraisals that we sense the shortcomings of our own tongue 
and borrow from others (as in ‘decor’, ‘decorum’, ‘snob’ and ‘stigma’) 
because what is said in these has not been said before in our own tongue. 

The fact is we are much too addicted to the illusion that interlingual 
dictionaries can give us precise knowledge about the ‘meanings’ of 
words. Here stands ‘govern’ and immediately opposite we read ‘re- 
gieren’, here ‘broker’ and there ‘Makler’, here ‘hypocrisy’ and there 
“Heuchelei’, and so forth. But whether these and the thousands of other 
word pairs conceivable in all natural languages really stir the same kinds 
of images into being can be learned only in the labour of translating 
them in innumerable vital contexts. 

The problem we have here been engaged with involves a distinction 
between a sign’s conveying a sense and its producing or conveying an 
image, feeling or attitude. We.may distinguish these as the semantic and 
the causal properties of the sign. What we have said, therefore, is that we 
cannot do justice to the unique literary use of language without attend- 
ing to the causal properties of signs. These properties are in the case of 
evaluative or appraisive terms notoriously difficult to segregate from the 
more purely semantic properties and indeed a whole field is opened up 
for the investigation of their interrelationships. Without anticipating the 
results of such a study we can see, however, that the semantic properties 
of signs must in general enjoy priority. That is, setting to one side the— 
sometimes considerable—thythmical and other auditory power and 
effect of signs, these will not exhibit their characteristic causal properties 
until semantically a sense has been conveyed; and the power of these 
properties must always be in proportion to what the interpreter under- 
stands by the signs. The sense, the thought, the ‘message’, is therefore 
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ultimately decisive. We can therefore reaffirm what we have learned 
from Frege about the literary work’s being ultimately a system of what 
he calls ‘sense’ and ‘thought’. The literary consequence we have been 
discussing, that exact translations should be the artistic equals of origi- 
nals, is therefore upheld. What we have also emphasized is that this 
thesis holds in spite of the enormous problems of discovering congruity 
and equivalence in the natural languages. 


5. A PHILOSOPHICAL CONSEQUENCE 


There was also a philosophical implication, we said, of taking the 
sense to constitute the being of a literary work. Whatever importance 
we attach to the sign, image, and referent, the sense is undeniably the 
most consequential. The referent may vanish, and even the image. The 
sign and its complex ‘musical’ structure, especially in the eminent in- 
stance of the original, has doubtless a high contributory value. But the 
sense is the first requisite. What then follows from our taking it to make 
up the being of the literary work? 

Instead of speaking of what is implied by this identification we should 
rather speak of what some would be bound to infer from it, which is not 
at all the same thing. And what is bound to be inferred is something 
which either is or sounds very much like Platonism; the literary work of 
art seems to be a Platonic idea or form existing apart from the turbulent 
world of perceptions. It is not surprising that the metaphysics most con- 
genial to Frege and many of his admirers is Platonism. But if Platonic 
forms are here involved, must we not grant also the objectivity and 
eternality of the literary work, and will not Pickwick and his friends 
have existed from the foundation of the world and unto all eternity? If 
we follow Frege the metaphysician, Plato, Santayana, and other Critical 
Realists, we shall seem to be led to this conclusion. Some of these would 
say that even if Pickwick didn’t exist after that fashion, he subsisted. 
‘Realists, of this stripe at least, hold that the world of forms is in no sense 
our creation but is discovered and is independent of our doings and 
thinkings. In the same way, even more remarkably, there is an infinity 
of systems of literary possibilities resembling or differing from Dickens’s 
Pickwick as much or as little as we please, and even an infinity of these 
lying between, let us say, Little Dorritt and The Pickwick Papers, each 
differing but infinitesimally from its neighbour. Each of these is an 
essence, in Santayana’s terms. He says indeed that these are nonexistent; 
but he also says that ‘essence much more truly is than any substance or 
any experience or any event’? 

The literary work, we supposed, was the sense. The doctrine of es- 
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sence is an effort at philosophical explanation of this sense. We may be 
satisfied with this and find it a congenial solution to such odd questions 
as what the being of the work is. 

We are not, however, forced to draw this, the essentialist’s, solution 
as the only possible one, and this is the point. There are other solutions 
with at least the plausibility of essentialism or Platonism. The fact, if it is 
the fact, that the literary work is essentially its sense does not entail any 
of them, for no fact entails its own explanation. Rather, explanatory 
propositions will in optimum cases entail the propositions setting forth 
the fact. Thus when we say that “Arma virumque cano’ and ‘Arms and the 
man I sing’ have the same sense, and when we say in general that an 
enormously complex Sinn of every literary work is generated by the 
conjunction of all its sentences, we are not thereby and forthwith con- 
fronted by essentialistic entities but only by a set of ‘phenomena’ for 
which such hypothesized entities offer a possible philosophical explana- 
tion. The same holds in other situations: two quinces have, as we say, 
something in common. The essentialist takes this ‘something’ seriously, 
and explains it by the device of essences. A nominalist has an altogether 
different explanation, and there can be others. Similar alternatives are 
open when we ask what numbers and other mathematical entities are. I 
do not say they are all equally correct, for if any two of them contradict 
one another it would generally be thought that one of them must be 
false. We are, nevertheless, not forced to accept any one of these, merely 
because we feel compelled to admit that there are numbers, similar 
quinces, and intertranslatable systems of words. Therefore neither 
Platonism nor even, failing that, nominalism is entailed by the literary 
work’s being a system of meanings. 

The result then is that the Platonic status which appears to be accorded 
the literary work by no means follows from our saying that a poem, for 
example, is its sense. Everyone who is engaged in producing philosophi- 
cal or scientific explanations is fond of believing that his theory is entailed 
by the facts he has addressed himself to (and let us even suppose that they 
are the facts). But the temptation must be resisted. We must distinguish 
between facts and hypotheses, especially philosophical hypotheses. It is 
much easier to establish the former, the facts, than to establish the latter. 
In the present instance we could at best say that the fact of a poem’s being 
its sense (if, as I urge, it is the fact) is compatible with its being thought of 
as a Platonic essence. 

It should be observed, of course, that it is hardly Plato’s Platonism, 
much less Plato’s view of a poem, that is intended by ‘Platonism’ in the 
foregoing. It is perhaps more nearly Santayana’s. 

We may conclude from this that whatever the attractions of essen- 
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tialism may be, it is in no sense forced upon us by our decision to 
answer our admittedly rather peculiar question about the being of the 
literary work by saying that it is its Sinn or sense. 


6. CONCLUSION 


We are now ready to draw some fairly simple conclusions from all of 
the foregoing. In doing so we must guard against a certain obvious 
tenor of our admittedly odd question about the literary work of art: 
What is it? and Where is it? Quite simply, there is no ‘what’ and no 
‘where’. We are not compelled to suppose that a Platonic heaven har- 
bours such a ‘being’ as the literary art work, nor on the other hand must 
we suppose that there are two kinds of beings, real and imaginary, and 
that the literary work falls under the second. To suppose so is to fall vic- 
tim to what is plainly philosophical superstition. There is no genus of 
being which can be called ‘imaginary being’. There can only be the sup- 
position of, or the fiction of, or the pretence of such being: this is some- 
thing very different. 

The solution we have arrived at about the sense is itself apt to mislead, 
as we have seen, for the reason that the sense ap to name something 
substantial which we may be inclined-to call the work of art. This ten- 
dency we must resist. To speak of ‘the sense’ means to be able to speak of 
such facts as these: the signs are meaningful, the words can be under- 
stood, they can be translated into several other languages, they have an 
interpretation, they could have truth value, and so forth. The danger in 
speaking of fictions is that we may find it difficult not to accord them 
some kind of reality. 

With these precautions in mind there should be no objection to the 
idea of the pre-eminence of the sense in the analysis of the literary work 
of art. For what this means is that if in any degree, with any sign, any 
referent, any imagery, the sense survives, the work survives, and other- 
wise not at all. In the end all of these components of the whole complex 
are involved. The sign, referent and imagery are variable constituents of - 
the situation: what we hope to discover about the serious literary work 
of art is the invariant body of sense at its core. The old maxim that every 
translation is already an interpretation merely records the fact of the 
difficulty of conveying this sense, or family of senses; it does not in- 
herently call its ‘existence’ into question. 

We see, therefore, that there are important implications for the theory 
of literature in the philosophical analysis of language. We are not, how- 
ever, compelled to go beyond this to a metaphysics of literature. 
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striving to contemplate things not in the phenomenon . . . but in their 
essential powers . . . chiefly as they exist in the Supreme Mind.” This 
view, as he confesses is an unpublished manuscript note, ‘is at once the 
distinctive and constitutive basis of my philosophy’. 

The importance of Kant for Coleridge is that although he denied these 
ideas as subjects of cognitive knowledge, he went on to show in The 
Critique of Practical Reason that freedom—at least in the realm of pure 
reason in its practical role, as distinct from its speculative or theoretical 
one—could be known, and not merely problematically thought. In 
addition, the fact that a being belonging to the world of the senses also 
belongs to the supersensible order, was positively known. The super- 
sensible world was known, and not merely transcendent as for theoreti- 
cal purposes. It was, for practical purposes, immanent or experiential. 
For Kant pure practical reason is not concerned with objects so as to 
know them cognitively, but with its own faculty for realizing them. As 
practical, the role of reason was not to furnish an intuition but a law. 

This immanental or experiential ‘compromise’ was not adequate in 
Coleridge’s view. For Kant practical reason, in the exercise of the cate- 

' gorical imperative, alone enabled man to pass beyond the world of sense 
and gave him a knowledge, albeit only experiential, of a higher reality 
or supersensible order. The knowledge which Coleridge required was 
an intuitive knowledge, wherein the role of practical reason was to fur- 
nish an intuition rather than a law. Experiential knowledge was not 
enough. Nevertheless the experiential knowledge of freedom which 
practical reason confers in acts of conscience was to provide Coleridge 
with his escape clause from the dualistic impasse which confronted him 
in Kant’s denial of the possibility of a science of metaphysics. The im- 
portance of practical reason for Coleridge extends far beyond the 
ethical.5 It was to furnish the principal ingredient in his elaboration of a 
higher reason capable of intuiting ideas as realt and not merely regula- 
tive, and at the same time it furnished him with the vital clue to faith in 
the religious sphere.” Its main interest for us in the present context, how- 
ever, lies in its relation to Coleridge’s theory of imagination, which can 
be construed on the basis of an analogy with the concept of practical 
teason. If it can be so construed, then are the changes which Coleridge 
effected with regard to practical reason, in his development of a consti- 
tutive theory of a higher reason intuitive of ideas as real, to be found 
reflected in the development of his theory of the poetic imagination? 

Only in the exercise of our moral duty was Kant prepared to allow a 
bridge between the phenomenal and the noumenal, and even this ad- 
mission was qualified by his view of the role of practical reason as the 
realization of a law rather than an intuition. The importance of practical 
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reason for Coleridge derives from this admission. It provides the funda- 
mental basis of his own philosophical and theological conclusions, even 
although these are diametrically opposed to the conclusions of Kant. 
This is nowhere so obvious as in his theory of imagination. For Kant 
both reason in its theoretical role and imagination are purely intellectual 
faculties. Imagination is the intermediary between the forms of sensi- 
bility and the categories of understanding. Croce’s characterization of it 
as ‘the sensible and imaginative vesture of an intellectual concept’? sums 
up Coleridge’s own view of its limitations, since for Coleridge art was 
not a copy of the phenomenal world but an imitation. Like moral action, 
art for Coleridge, as for Hazlitt, offers a handhold into the world of 
noumena, bridging the gap between the ideal and the real, between sub- 
ject and object. The essence of both in Coleridge’s view lies not in a 
thing in itself but in an act of will, either moral or imaginative. For Kant 
man’s contact with the noumenal was restricted ‘to the moral. Whilst 
Coleridge employs practical reason in his development of an intuitive 
higher reason, the fact that his theory of imagination can be construed 
on an analogy with the same concept is highly significant. In the one he 
must escape from the dualistic impasse consequent upon Kant’s view of 
ideas as regulative, and in the other from Kant’s view of art as possessing 
only subjective validity. The part which practical reason plays in the 
breakthrough to the noumenal in Kant’s ethical theory is crucial to an 
understanding of Coleridge’s philosophical and aesthetic theories. 

In the case of Coleridge’s higher reason the result was a constitutive 
theory. In the case of his theory of imagination the important question 
is whether Coleridge remained content with Kant’s experiential com- 
promise or whether his view of imagination likewise developed into a 
constitutive one, in which art was the expression of a reality which 
could be known intuitively. Two points must be taken into consideration 
here. The first is Kant’s view that practical reason alone enables us to 
pass beyond the world of the senses and gives us an achieved awareness 
of reality. The second is his view that practical reason shows that a 
human being, belonging to the world of the senses, also belongs to the 
supersensible world. If we bear in mind these two views in conjunction 
with Coleridge’s contention that art deals with the objects of the senses 
but does so in their role as symbols, we shall be better able to appreciate 
that even if the seminal idea of Kant is not directly appropriated by 
Coleridge in the development of his theories of imagination and of art 
as symbol, they can be construed on an analogy with it. This being the 
case, any alteration effected in his direct use of practical reason is likely 
to affect his view of poetic imagination. 

Like the exertion of the will in the exercise of our duty, the exertion 
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of the imagination in the creation of symbols ‘realizes’ the contradiction 
of participation in the ideal and the real, the noumenal and phenomenal, 
OF as it.is expressed more frequently in the context of literature, the in- 
dividual and the universal, the external and the internal. As J. D. Boulger 
has shown, practical reason in the moral sphere did mean more for Cole- 
ridge than an experiential awareness of moral freedom. Rendering it 
constitutively, Coleridge fosters upon Kant his own use of it as the basis 
of religion: “Here, then, he disclosed what I may call the [p]roof of his 
Christianity, which rendered him truly deserving the name philo- 
sopher.” Coleridge’s intuition of the ideas of God and immortality is 
founded upon his experience of moral obligation: ‘The one great and 
binding ground of the belief of God and a hereafter, is the law of con- 
science.° Not ‘I am’, but ‘I ought’ becomes the basis of Coleridge’s 
philosophical and theological speculations. As a result literature, mora- 
lity and religion share a common essence: 
Religion . . . [is] the consideration of the particular and individual . . . but of the 
individual, as it exists and has its being in the universal . . . and is the echo of the 
voice of the Lord God walking in the garden. Hence in all the ages and countries of 
civilization religion has been the parent and fosteter of the fine arts, as of poetry, 
music, painting, and the like, the common essence of which consists in a similar union 
of the universal and the individual. 
Imagination therefore operates in the same manner and upon the same 
basis as Coleridge’s constitutive rendering of practical reason. It is prac- 
tical reason in our lives that incorporates or fuses man as phenomenal 
and noumenal, man not just as object, mechanical, finite, a creature of 
understanding and fancy, subject to the laws of cause and effect, but man 
as free agent, with unconditioned causality resting in his will, man as 
organic, infinite, divine, a creature of reason and imagination. Imagina- 
tion through the creation of symbols resolves the same contradiction in 
the specific form of art. The breakdown of Coleridge’s analysis of 
imagination in the Biographia is due directly to his failure to relate it 
explicitly to the ‘I ought’: 


For the distinguishing characteristic of that faculty, as from the first conceived by 
Coleridge, had been its power of interpreting the world of experience as a mani- 
festation of a spiritual principle. And the possibility of such an insight was de- 
pendent upon a previous spiritual experience of which is was the symbol and 
guarantee.” 
What Shawcross fails to point out in this passage are the implications of 
such a connexion between imagination and a view of moral conscious- 
ness which is also interpreted as the guarantee of the existence of a 
Christian God. : 
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This can be made clearer if we compare Coleridge’s view of art as a 
fneans of transcending the world of sense with the use which he makes of 
practical reason in his concept of a higher reason. In the latter the notion 
of ideas as regulative was insufficient. By insisting on the priority of 
practical reason Coleridge substituted an act of will for the thing in itself 
to render ideas constitutive, annexing to Kant’s view of freedom and 
conscience the intuition of God. This act becomes the prime source of 
our intuition of the ideas of reality. We have no longer an experiential 
awareness of freedom as in Kant but a real intuitive knowledge, not just 
of freedom but of God, immortality and the self. In view of the parallel 
nature of the roles fulfilled by higher reason and poetic imagination m 
life and art respectively, the question can now be raised to what extent 
Coleridge’s dissatisfaction with Kant’s view of practical reason in the 
moral sphere is to be found reflected in his theory of imagination. A 
strict application of that concept to the elucidation of the nature of art 
(an application which Kant would not have countenanced in any case), 
results in an experiential theory of the poetic imagination such as we 
fnd in Hazlitt. Moreover in Hazlitt the questions of morality and reli- 
gion are quite separate issues and he is able, unlike Coleridge, to estab- 
lish the connexion between art and life quite explicitly. Since such a 
theory is inadequate for Coleridge in the realm of philosophy and reli- 
gion, the question now is whether it is equally inadequate in the sphere 
of critical theory. Since Coleridge made no detailed application of his 
mature post-1817 philosophical insights to his earlier aesthetic, any bias 
towards a constitutive rendering of the reality revealed by art will re- 
main only a bias. We cannot expect it to be embodied with the same 
subtlety and complexity. Indeed, Coleridge’s growing constitutivism is 
totally inimical to what Shawcross has termed his earlier ‘imaginative 
interpretation of nature’,’* for the one is essentially religious, the other 
essentially poetic. In the context of the thesis which is being put for- 
ward Shawcross’s reasons for Coleridge’s failure are significant: 


He realized more and more the paramount importance of emphasizmg and appealing 
to the purely spiritual consciousness as 2 common possession of all men. Thus 
imagination, as the faculty of mediate vision, is thrust into the background, while 
reason, the faculty of direct access to truth, claims a more exclusive attention.15 


But while remaining the most perceptive of all Coleridge’s critics, aware 
of the ultimate implications of Coleridge’s later philosophy, Shawcross 
constantly refuses to acknowledge openly the grave consequences which 
Coleridge’s constitutive philosophy has for literature. 
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If it is true that Coleridge’s theory of imagination performs a function 
in his aesthetic theory analogous to the concept of practical reason in 
Kant’s ethical theory, and that Coleridge’s development of the latter in 
his construction of a mature philosophical viewpoint lay in the direction 
of a constitutivism which must ultimately affect his view of the onto- 
logical status of the work of art itself, it still remains to be shown what 
theory of imagination is of particular relevance in this context. Coleridge 
has two theories of imagination, or at least there are two facets to his 
theory. The first refers to the ontological aspect; the second to the 
psychological component. Practical reason here has reference only to 
the ontological nature of the work of art, and not to the psychology of 
its creation. Yet it is the psychological component which has hitherto 
received the greater share of critical attention. The failure to perceive 
the significance of practical reason, and of Coleridge’s own idiosyn- 
cratic use of it in relation to his theory of poetic imagination is the con- 
sequence of this neglect. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. If we have regard only to the 
more formal statements of the theory of imagination in the Biographia, 
the chief difficulty which presents itself is that Coleridge’s discussion 
centres upon artistic psychology—the production of the work of art— 
not on the essence of that work. The ontological status of the reality re- 
vealed is only to be inferred. Shawcross’s reading is in the main an ex- 
periental or immanental one, i.e. in terms of an achieved awareness of 
the spiritual verities; I. A. Richards ignores it; F. R. Leavis views it as 
irrelevant to Coleridge’s practice as a critic.® An important distinction 
requires to be made at this point. Only thus can we appreciate the cru- 
cial role which Coleridge’s theory plays in his critical practice. We must 
distinguish between (i) a psychological analysis of the faculty by means 
of which we break through to reality, i.e. an analysis of its mode of 
operation, and (ii) a philosophical analysis of the role of imagination as 
the faculty of the supersensuous. The essence of poetry, its ontological 
status, is the concern of Coleridge’s theory of imagination in the latter 
sense and not the former. More especially it is the concern of the theory 
of art which developed from this view of its role and which is correlative 
to it. This is the theory of art as symbol. Poetry as symbol, as realizing 
the finite/infinite contradiction in symbol, is the product of imagination. 
Coleridge’s concern is twofold: he must examine the role or nature of 
the faculty, and its mode of operation. 

The role of imagination, as we have seen, is similar to the role of the 
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moral will; the work of art to the moral action. Coleridge’s theory of 
imagination in this sense and his theory of art as symbol are correlative. 
They lead into one another, but do not exclude an analysis of the mode 
of that faculty’s operation in psychological terms. When it is said that 
Coleridge’s theory of imagination has little relevance to his practice, the 
first step must be to discover whether the reference is to its role or to its 
mode of operation. If it is to the latter, then the charge is probably true 
but irrelevant, since as a psychological analysis it can hardly come within 
the scope of the ontology of poetry which is the concern of literary 
criticism. But if the criticism is directed at Coleridge’s conception of the 
role of imagination, then the charge may appear at first sight to be sub- 
stantiated by Coleridge’s slight and fragmentary analysis in the Bio- 
graphia. If we would understand the relation between imagination in this 
sense and Coleridge’s criticism, we must look not to this slight sketch of 
its role but to the correlative theory of poetry as ideal. It is Coleridge’s 
attitude to poetry as the product of imagination in its role as inter- 
mediary between the phenomenal and noumenal, as revealing reality, 
that governs his entire conception of literature in his practical criticism. 
It is his theory of art as symbol which enables us to confute the sugges- 
tion that his theory of imagination has little or no practical relevance, 
since as a theory it is the consequence of the high estimation which he 
confers upon the role of the imaginative faculty.” 

This distinction having been drawn, the question of the constitutive 
bias in Coleridge’s theory of poetic imagination still remains to be 
answered. In this connexion a late definition of imagination is especially 
relevant. This reveals his attempt to fuse or incorporate his theories of 
symbol and of imagination within a single definition, thereby bringing 
his earlier psychology of art and ‘imaginative interpretation of nature’ 
more into line with his developing views of the nature of the reality re- 
vealed by art. His earlier psychology of the creation of the work of art 
in terms of a dominant passion or feeling is much more congenial to a 
purely experiential view of the ontological status of the work of art, i.e. 
in terms of an achieved awareness rather than of ideas intuited as real. In 
this late definition, however, the affective basis of imagination is slighted. 
Instead it is defined as: 

. . . that reconciling and mediatory power, which incorporating the reason in images 


of the sense, and organizing . . . the flux of the senses by the permanence and self- 
circling energies of the reason, gives birth to a system of symbols, harmonious in 
themselves, and consubstantial with the truths of which they are the conductors.18 
This neglect of feeling is characteristic of the constitutive theory of art 
and is in marked contrast with the constant emphasis on this element in 
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the work of Hazlitt and Keats. Even if we make allowances for the fact 
that the definition was written under the influence of Schelling—an in- 
fluence to be so short lived—it must be pointed out that what Coleridge 
finally objected to in the definition itself was not the incipient constitu- 
tivism which it betrays, but the pantheistic implications of that particular 
form of constitutivism.* The analogy with practical reason upon which 
Coleridge’s theory of imagination has hitherto been construed now 
appears to be an analogy with Coleridge’s own development of that 
concept in his elaboration of a higher and intuitive reason designed to 
explain how a knowledge of ideas, or a science of metaphysics, is pos- 
sible. The consequence is that art becomes an expression of the artist’s 
own intuitive insight into ideas as real—a conclusion which is borne out 
by Coleridge’s later poetry. 

It is not necessary to argue that Coleridge identifies reason and 
imagination in this definition, or that he comes close to it. It is rather an 
attempt to view them as correlative, and is just one more obvious 
manifestation of his lifelong attempt to fuse literature and philosophy. It 
marks a watershed in his treatment of imagination, since it is an attempt 
to confer upon poetry an importance and equal status which is funda- 
mentally at odds with a full constitutive theory, the inherent tendency of 
which, the more completely constitutive it is, is to effect a fusion at the 
expense of the poetic—to subordinate literature to philosophy and ulti- 
mately to religion. His rapid abandonment of this particular formulation 
is indicative of a realization not of the impossibility of such a fusion, but 
that this fusion of imagination and reason, of the poetic and religious 
spheres of the spiritual or dynamic as equal partners, was incompatible 
with his own conception of a Christian God. That he finally abandoned 
the definition was the result of his recognition of the impossible nature 
of the attempt to reconcile imagination as immanent or experiential and 
imagination as constitutive through reason. Such a curious hybrid of an 
extreme immanental theory and an incipient constitutivism can be 
achieved only at the price of a pantheistic conception of reality at odds 
with what has been called Coleridge’s ‘need for a real and knowable 
God’.° Thereafter his interest in the poetic imagination declined, and 
with it his interest in poetry generally. We have thus neither a full state- 
ment of his final position nor any sustained piece of literary criticism 
which might have reflected any serious, although undefined, alteration 
in his theoretical position. 

This view of the inevitable tendency of Coleridge’s theory of imagina- 
tion and of poetry as symbol illustrates precisely the same shift fom an 
experiential rendering of practical reason to the constitutive construction 
placed upon it by Coleridge in his development of a higher reason. It is 
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a view which finds considerable support in many of Coleridge’s general 
comments on the relation of art to philosophy and religion, as well as in 
the whole tenor of his religious and philosophical views towards unity 
and comprehensiveness, harmony and subordination. In this the supreme 
idea is that of a Christian God dominant over his entire ontology. This 
is the reality which it is the task of the philosopher to elucidate and the 
poet to express. Coleridge yearned for just such a harmony when he 


wrote: 


The astronomer places himself in the centre of the system and looks at all the 
planetary orbs as with the eye of the’sun. Happy would it be for us if we could at 
all times imitate him in his perceptions—in the intellectual or the political world—I 
mean, to subordinate instead of exclnde.™ 


But it was a harmony only to be bought at a price—a price which Keats, 
Shelley and Hazlitt were not prepared to pay. Coleridge characterized 
his constitutive viewpoint perfectly when he confessed that he had an 
‘intense craving after a resting-place for my Thoughts in some principle 
... of which all other knowledge should be but so many repetitions’. 
It is precisely this attempt, stated explicitly in so many parts of Cole- 
tidge’s writings, which Hazlitt, for example, was to criticize so severely : 
“Another rule in philosophising is . . . to know where to stop. A man, by 
great labour and sagacity, finds out one truth; but from the importunate 
craving of the mind to know all, he would fain persuade himself that 
this one truth includes all others. Such has been the error of almost all 
systems and system-makers, who lose the advantage of the conquests 
they have achieved by pushing them too far, and aiming at universal 
empire. The motto of the philosopher, the poet and the critic in Haz- 
litt’s view is not ‘I will lead you into all knowledge’, but instead ‘I will 
show you a mystery’.™ The irresistible human urge to ask existential 
questions and to provide answers which by definition are factual, 
whether scientific or transcendent, is just as much appreciated by Hazlitt 
as it was by Arnold later in the century or by Wittgenstein in the present 
day. ‘Systems and system-makers’ represent the antithesis of the essential 
openness to all experience characteristic of the experiential or poetic 
viewpoint. It is this insistence on Hazlitt’s part which makes him, rather 
than Coleridge, Keats’s natural ally. Coleridge’s demand for unification 
and harmony entailed the conversion of the poetic into something other 
than the poetic, its subordination to philosophy and ultimately to reli- 
gion. Coleridge came to see literature and art with the eye of God, for 
it is God who is the central vantage point in the harmony he sought. The 
distinction between the experiential and the constitutive is fundamental 
to an appreciation of the essential differences between the literary, 
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moral, social, political and philosophical theories of Hazlitt, Keats and 
Shelley on the one hand and Coleridge on the other, and was drawn 
most emphatically by R. J. White when he wrote: 


It is a false dichotomy which would divide his metaphysics from his poetry, or his 
politics from either. . . . Nor will the candid reader attempt to separate the religion, 
the metaphysics, and the poetic imagery from the politics... . To Coleridge, the 
political world hung by the interwoven threads of religion, metaphysics and poetry, 
from the little finger of God.% 


m 


Within the scope of the present article it is not possible to consider 
even briefly the various ways in which Coleridge’s constitutive bias is 
manifested in his literary criticism. Yet because literary history has 
tended to assimilate the criticism of the period to the critical theory of 
Coleridge, it is important that some indication, however perfunctory, 
should be given of those areas in Coleridge’s theory and practice where 
discrimination. of this element is not only possible but essential. One of 
the most obvious and significant instances is Coleridge’s constant at- 
tempt in his lectures, correspondence, and the Biographia, to define the 
nature of poetry. In the Biographia the problem is crystallized in the form 
of the question: “What is poetry?’™ Having committed this category 
mistake, Coleridge redeems himself by refusing to answer the question. 
The obliqueness of the analysis which follows is a testimony of his basic 
" experiential distrust of the very question.*” Ultimately of course Cole- 
tidge did demand a transcendent solution, no less transcendent because 
it was intuitive. But in this part of the Biographia the whole interest 
centres upon the tension between his constitutive urge to ask and answer 
the question and his experiential bent, which prompts him to evade the 
consequences of the question. Closely related to this is the issue of his 
theory of poetry as ideal, which it was suggested earlier is correlative to 
his theory of the role played by imagination in art. Imagination may 
fuse the phenomenal and noumenal in the work of art through symbol, 
but what is the precise relationship between the individual or pheno- 
menal and the general or noumenal? If we wish to disprove Dr. Leavis’s 
view that Coleridge’s theory is irrelevant to his critical practice, it is this 
aspect which must be emphasized, for it is the key to the whole of Cole- 
ridge’s critical effort. The relationship between the theory and practice 
is so close at this ontological level that the ambiguities to be found in his 
theoretical discussion are mirrored perfectly in his treatment of indivi- 
dual poets. A good example of this is to be found in the development of 
Coleridge’s views on the long philosophical poem, the evolution of 
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which .is best traced in his correspondence.** Especially relevant in rela- 
tion to his progress towards a theistic characterization of the universal 
are his criticisms of Lucretius, Dante, Spenser, The Bible, Herbert, Mil- 
ton, Bunyan, Wordsworth and his own early poetry.” 

An examination of Coleridge’s development as a critic of Words- 
worth indicates that his critical attitude altered radically as a result of his 
later development as a religious thinker. The experiential rendering of 
poetry as ideal which characterizes his public criticism of Wordsworth 
is replaced in his correspondence and conversation by a constitutive 
interpretation in which the universal is viewed theistically. Coleridge's 
private opinions indicate that what he objected to in the poetry of 
Wordsworth was not its embodiment of truths, but the quality and 
nature of the truths and the inappropriate means of expression employed. 
Even where Coleridge’s criticism of Wordsworth’s orthodoxy, egotism, 
matter-of-factness and pantheism overlaps with similar criticisms made 
by Keats or Jeffrey or Hazlitt, the basis from which he is criticizing and 
the terminology which he employs are often radically different.*° 

The fundamental tension between the experiential and constitutive to 
be found in Coleridge’s theoretical discussions also informs his question- 
ing of the merits and standing of such diverse figures as Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle, Bacon, Kant and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

R. J. White’s view therefore does require some qualification. In the 
period of Coleridge’s greatest critical activity the bias towards a consti- 
tutivist theory fortunately remains only a bias. Yet the appreciation of this 
bias, which is always apparent in Coleridge’s philosophy from the be- 
ginning, and its influence on his theory of imagination and of art as 
symbol, does enable us to attain some understanding of certain emphases 
and inconsistencies in his work as a literary critic. His greatness as a 
literary critic is founded on his early experiential approach to the poetic, 
in which poetry is seen as the expression of a reality in terms of an 
achieved awareness, or experience, rather than of intuited ideas. The 
inherent tendency towards a constitutivist viewpoint, however, mani- 
fest in so many ways in his criticism, renders that criticism startlingly 
different from the criticism of his Romantic contemporaries. 
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COMMENTS ON MEYNELL 


Peter Jones 


Mr. MBYNELL’s paper ‘Remarks on the Foundations of Aesthetics’ (The 
British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 8, No. 1. Jan. 1968) is rich in its suggestive- 
ness and bold in its presentation. By comparison, my comments are 
niggling; and since they may arise from miscomprehension of his views, 
I must begin with a summary of what J take those views to be. 

The goodness of a work of art is a function of the satisfaction to which 
it is capable of giving rise (17); it is an object’s disposition to excite 
delight, happiness, or pleasure (22), and, like other dispositional proper- 
ties in other contexts, such ‘goodness’ is entitled to the accolade of an 
‘objective’ property; after all, ‘a thing is not what it is apart from the 
effects it has or could have on other things’ (24). The critic’s job is to 
advise the public on the extent to which each particular work will ulti- 
mately prove satisfactory (25) and this predictive activity is open to 
gradual and inconclusive verification and falsification over a long period 
of time (22). Of course, the felt satisfaction depends on the appropriate 
conditions for response (26) and what these are is largely a matter of 
maturity of consideration; knowledge that, historically, works have 
given satisfaction is not irrelevant in the forming of what are considered 
appropriate responses. Particular judgements of goodness are partly 
based on such general knowledge of the history of verdicts on the work 
in question, and partly on our own immediate satisfaction (33). 

I hope that any crucial points that I have so far omitted will arise in 
my comments. Firstly, it is not absolutely clear whether Mr. Meynell is 
talking about works of art or good works of art; in the summary he says 
that one of his aims is ‘to show what it is for a work of art in general to 
be a good work of art’ (33). Now a work of art is good in proportion to 
its lastingness (24); and a work of entertainment becomes a work of art 
in virtue of the satisfaction it gives over a period of time. Of The Beggar's 
Opera he says that ‘its popularity over a very long series of revivals raises 
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it to the status of a work of art’ (24); is it demoted from this plane if sub- 
sequent revivals pall, or does it become a bad work of art? There is a 
suspicion that Mr. Meynell does not admit the notion of bad works of 
art at all; it may be he would hold that bad works fail to do what good 
works really do, namely satisfy. But this nod towards Collingwood would 
not do, since by his own account if a work does not satisfy (in the long 
run) it just is not a work of art even if it remains a work of entertain- 
ment in virtue of the immediate satisfaction it gave. And even if some 
notion of ‘securing satisfaction’ characterized some of the intentions of 
all artists, it is clearly also the case that artists sometimes have over- 
riding intentions of disturbing or provoking rather than satisfying or 
pleasing. 

A second problem concerns the claim that ‘a thing is not what it is 
apart from the effects it has or could have on other things’ (23). Apart 
from the polemical point that it is hard to conceive how a thing can not 
be what it is, it is unclear whether Mr. Meynell believes himself to be 
dealing here with problems of individuation, or identity, or definition. 
Clearly we do not have to wait for effects before we can individuate the 
work under discussion; and for the defining of the object, as another 
question, we still don’t need to wait for effects, for these are surely con- 
tingent relational properties and not internal defining properties. Mr. 
Meynell merely remarks that properties such as a tendency to cause 
satisfaction might be called ‘tertiary’ qualities, which are only ‘loosely 
entailed’ by the object in question. I do not see that critics are generally 
either more or less concerned with relational properties than with inter- 
nal properties. It is at least clear that Mr Meynell is not concerned merely 
to remind us that “X is good’ implies, without stating, that ‘I believe that 
X is good’. But in stressing the predictive element in judgements of 
goodness perhaps Mr. Meynell diminishes the role of the historical 
element; for although he says that alleged descriptive and evaluative 
elements cannot be separated (25), he does not tell us how we decide 
under which category a particular judgement may fall. 

‘This is good’ could either be a report on past judgements or a predic- 
tion of future judgements based on the precedents of the past judgements; 
or, where there are no such past judgements, a prediction based on 
precedent judgements the critic deems to be relevantly analogous (itself 
a critical problem !). In all these cases we are not told how such verdicts 
stand in relation to “This is ultimately good’, a judgement Mr. Meynell 
seems to find appropriate. A parenthetical observation may be in place 
here. It is quite common to fmd philosophers who hold that some 
phenomena gannot be individuated or defined until we know all the 
consequences that accrue to them, to talk of ‘ultimate’ descriptions of 
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the phenomena in question as opposed to temporary descriptions used 
in ignorance of the future—in ethics the familiar term is ‘prima facie’ (I 
have shown elsewhere some epistemological confusions in this view). 
Mr. Meynell speaks of ‘predicting the ultimate success’ of the works in 
question, and contrasts this goal with the shorter term predictions of 
general consensus of opinion among selected audiences. Presumably the 
only ultimate verdicts so far reached have been on works now destroyed, 
like the Eremitani frescoes in Padua; the arithmetic is now complete, 
because the works are gone. Presumably Shakespeare is pretty safe be- 
cause even consistent dispraise over the next three hundred years, how- 
ever contingently unlikely that is, still cannot offset his present score. Or 
would we in such a case say that his works were good, but are no longer 
so? Or that the long-term prediction turned out to be mistaken? Mr. 
Meynell recognizes the need for elucidation of his qualified observer; 
does longevity secure the promotion of The Mousetrap? 

One wonders whether the notion of maturity in judgement can avoid 
the accusation of circularity. It is easy to believe that failure to find verif- 
cation of predicted favourable verdicts is due to the inappropriate con- 
ditions for such a verdict, or immaturity of reflection, or over-exposure. 
The answer, one will be told, is generally in terms of more time. But if 
the verification is a matter of counting heads, not only do we want to 
know who does the counting (as well as who counts, in the other sense), 
but who counts the ‘noes’. Critics, after all, are generally concerned to 
recommend works they already consider worth while, not with works 
they consider not worth while and from which they try to divert atten- 
tion. Further, by saying ‘X is good’ critics are surely trying to bring about 
the facts, the audience satisfaction, which will verify and make true such 
utterances. Mr. Meynell seems to look on critics as stock-brokers, for he 
says ‘they advise the public on the extent to which each work of art will 
ultimately prove satisfactory’ (25). Entrust your investments with me, 
gentlemen, and I predict a 5 per cent bonus per annum, barring, of 
course, no devaluation, instability of the market, discontinuance of the 
product, insolvency of the company, and fickleness of the public. One 
may wonder how he recognizes a good critic as opposed to an historian 
who reports past predictions and their results; one answer might be in 
terms of the reward attendant upon repeated attention to the criticism— 
a property criticism shares with art itself. Mr. Meynell holds the view 
that a critic can correctly judge a work to be good although he himself 
derives no satisfaction from it (27), on the basis of analogies between the 
present work and previous works known to have given satisfaction over 
a period of time. Indeed, a knowledge of the tradition of past satisfaction 
tends to condition a critic to deriving satisfaction himself (27). Perhaps 
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the question why this may be so might be illuminated by consideration 
of the contrasting views of Hume and Adam Smith on sympathy. 

Mr. Meynell’s willingness to talk of ‘ultimate’ verdicts or success, 
together with the view that the work is only fully definable in terms of 
such ultimate characteristics, entails that, with the exception already 
mentioned, ‘X is good’ means: ‘X will probably give satisfaction to 
certain other people in the future under certain conditions’. On the 
other hand: ‘I think that X is good’ means: ‘I get satisfaction from X’. 
‘Good’ means ‘satisfying, or tending to satisfy’. Unfortunately we are 
given no clue whether there are special jobs performed, or residual 
problems raised, by one term which do not arise for the alleged syno- 
nyms. It may be, for example, that when I am in no position to predict, 
or do not wish to do so, I ought only to say: ‘It satisfies me’ or: ‘I like it’. 
There is an important point here about Mr. Meynell’s position: the 
criterion of ‘entertainment’ is immediate satisfaction (a4), the criterion 
of art is ultimate satisfaction. But, since what immediately satisfies may 
not continue to do so, and what ultimately does so may not immedi- 
ately do so, although it must immediately satisfy someone, it follows that 
all works of art are entertainment, although not vice versa. The certainty 
of one’s personal judgement is to be contrasted with the probability of 
predictions about others; ‘I am satisfied by X’ is non-predictive, but ‘X 
is good’ is predictive because it means: ‘Others will probably find X 
satisfactory’. There may seem to be nothing extraordinary about this, 
since everyday judgements of perception are often analyzed in terms of 
what others would say in specified conditions. But the certainty of my 
present, immediate satisfaction, reported in judgements such as ‘X is 
good’ (when I get immediate satisfaction), has nothing to do with future 
majority verdicts which verify my utterance. Only the element in the 
judgement, the hypothetical element (28), which predicts the probability 
of future agreement with me is open to verification. Now Mr. Meynell 
does not talk of different elements within the single judgement “This is 
good’, and I do not wish to foist the terms on him; but it does appear 
that he would agree that there is an aspect of certainty and an aspect 
of uncertainty in one and the same judgement. To the extent that ‘This 
is good’ refers to my immediate satisfaction I can never say: ‘It seems 
good to me’; and to the extent that ‘This is good’ refers to my long-term 
prediction I can only say: ‘It may be good’. Here I revert to my reference 
to prima facie duties. Ross argued that an act is a prima facie duty in virtue 
of one component only and that it is seen to be self-evidently so both in 
general formulations and in particular cases; an act is an actual or abso- 
lute duty, on the other hand, in virtue of its whole nature, which is 
determined by all its effects, and although it is self-evident in general 
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formulations, it is only probable in particular cases. Parallel to this Mr. 
Meynell argues that a work of art is prima facie good in virtue of one 
component only, namely my own immediate satisfaction from the work, 
and is self-evidently so in virtue of this immediacy; on the other hand a 
work is actually or ultimately good in virtue of its whole nature, which 
is determined by all its effects, and we can only use probability assess- 
ments in particular cases. Ross faced two major difficulties, and I suggest 
Mr. Meynell may be in a similar position: firstly, even if a work is 
defined in terms of all its effects, it must still be individuated in some 
way antecedently to the ascription of effects to it—otherwise we could 
not say that the effects belonged to just this work; in other words, two 
notions of a ‘work’ are being used. Secondly, we are never certain that a 
work is ever ultimately good or successful, because effects are always 
accruing to every work and must go on accruing until time must have a 
stop. Now if this is so, no work ever created, at the moment, could be 
ultimately good; that is, although there are probably-good works, there 
areno good works. This is puzzling, because the very notion of ‘probably- 
good’ is supposed to be explained in terms of ‘ultimately good’, and yet 
there are no candidates for this post; it is not just a regrettable fact that 
there are no good works, there logically could be none. (In parenthesis 
one might note that Mr. Meynell, like Ross, talks of the goodness of a 
work as a tendency, just as being a prima facie duty was said to be a ten- 
dency; and for Ross ‘tendency’ is defined, pace Strawson, to mean ‘one 
component only’.) 

Mr. Meynell makes much of a notion of what he calls ‘loose entail- 
ment’; basically his view resembles Wisdom’s view that it does not fol- 
low from the fact that X is not formally definable in terms of Y that 
Y has nothing to do with being an X. In the present case satisfaction has 
something central to do with a work of art’s goodness. In fact at the end 
of his paper Mr. Meynell explicitly adopts a stronger thesis than this and 
says that ‘the goodness of a work may be defined as its tendency, given 
opportunity, to satisfy the public in the long run’ (28). Such properties 
he calls ‘tertiary qualities’ (23) and urges that such properties are just as 
‘objective’ in relation to their object as primary or secondary properties. 
‘In the long run everything that can be said about an object of experience 
is about it in actual or hypothetical relation to an experiencing subject’ 
(a3). This still does not affect the fact that many philosophers would in- 
sist that some properties are more relational than others; there are impor- 
tant reasons for distinguishing between the real and phenomenal colour 
of an object, and for stressing the fact that relational properties are often 
entirely contingent. One might ask here: Is the fact that something is a 
work of art dependent on its fulfilled disposition to give satisfaction, or 
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merely on the potentiality itself? It looks as if Mr. Meynell might say that 
if Shakespeare’s tragedies had been lost after their first production, they 
would still be good works of art because many people would have 
derived satisfaction from them had the works survived, even though 
contingently they were deprived of the opportunity. 

Finally, works of art can be used for many purposes: sedation, provo- 
cation, reassurance, titillation. If a work is explicitly being used as an 
arouser or a persuader or a soother, does it cease pro tempore, as indeed 


Collingwood thought, to be a work of art? Or does its dispositional 
property to give satisfaction under certain conditions secure its title? 


NEW NOTES ON LANGER 
Louis Arnaud Reid 


THE ABSTEETIC theories in Volume I of Mrs Langer’s Mind: an Essay on 
Human Feeling are by no means new in her thought; they are develop- 
ments of the thought in Feeling and Form and her many other writings. 
But this volume does bring out, with great wealth of detail and illustra- 
tion, the proportions and emphases of her philosophy of art. It makes. 
clear the scholarly strength of some of her positions, as well as—I think— 
some inconsistencies of stress between different positions. 

Works of art are ‘images of the forms of feeling’ (xviii). They are 
images not models. An image ‘sets forth what an object looks or seems. 
like. . .. A model, on the contrary, always illustrates a principle of con- 
struction or operation; it is a symbolic projection of its object which 
need not resemble it in appearance at all’ (59). “The art symbol . . . sets 
forth in symbolic projection how vital and emotional and intellectual 
tensions appear, i.e., how they feel’ (xix). 

Feeling is whatever is felt in any way ‘as sensory stimulus or inward 
tension, pain, emotion or intent’—and feeling is ‘the mark of mentality’ 
(4). We have some direct knowledge of feeling, by acquaintance, but it 
is very limited, often confused. Scientific psychology on its part throws 
very limited light on feeling. (Behaviourism conveniently banishes it). 
Our immediate knowledge of feeling is vague ‘except for the acute 
states which have names such as indignation, anxiety, relief, terror, pain, 
joy, etc. The real patterns of feeling—how a small fright, or ‘startle’, 
terminates, how the tensions of boredom increase or give way to self- 
entertainment, how daydreaming weaves in and out of realistic thought, 
how the feeling of a place, a time of day, an ordinary situation is built up 
—these felt events, which compose the fabric of mental life, usually pass 
unobserved, unrecorded and therefore essentially unknown to the 
average person’ (57). 

To the ‘average person’, yes. But the artist? “Who knows what feeling 
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is like? Above all, probably, the people who make its image—artists, 
whose entire work is the making of forms which express the nature of 
feeling. Feeling is like the dynamic and rhythmic structures created by 
artists; artistic form is always the form of felt life, whether of impression, 
emotion, overt action, thought, dream or even obscure organic process 
rising to a high level and going into psychical phase, perhaps acutely, 
perhaps barely and vaguely.’ 

The artist projects the forms of feeling. And ‘in the course of projecting 
the forms of feeling into visible, audible or poetic material, an artist can- 
not escape an exact and intimate knowledge of those passages of sentience 
which he succeeds in expressing’ (64). ‘He knows something of how 
feeling rises, develops, tangles or reverses or breaks or sinks, spent in 
overt action or buried in secrecy. He is not a psychologist, interested in 
human motivation and behaviour; he simply creates an image of that 
phase of events which only the organism in which they occur ever 
knows’ (64). 

The artist ‘projects’; art is a ‘projection’. The word ‘projection’ is a 
word-of-all-work; sometimes it denotes a principle, a principle of pre- 
sentation, sometimes the act of making the presentation, i.e. the setting 
up of a symbol. Sometimes, perhaps most often, we call the symbol it- 
self a projection of what it symbolizes. In this sense art is a projection of 
the artist’s idea into some perceptible form: ‘the expressive object which 
he creates is called a projection of the life, mood, emotion or whatever 
he makes it express’. Or, to repeat what was quoted earlier, the art sym- 
bol ‘sets forth in symbolic projection how vital and emotional and in- 
tellectual tensions . . . feel’. 

I find great obscurity in this notion of the symbolic projection of 
feeling. Feeling, according to Mrs Langer, is ‘whatever is felt’. I agree. 
Feeling is always of something; the verb ‘to feel’ is in some sense transi- 
tive; feeling (as I have argued elsewhere) is a form of cognition, or has a 
cognitive aspect. As we cannot cognize without cognizing something, 
we cannot feel without feeling something—even if it is the obscurest 
organic or mental stirring. And some of our most’ clearly recognized 
feelings arc feelings of our cognitive-conative responses to familiar ob- 
jective situations.* We feel sad about the loss of a friend, or an oppor- 
tunity, angry about an insult or if we are frustrated. In every such case 
the feeling is specific, and different. ‘Feeling’ isolated from feeling-of is 
as much a nonentity as any other cognition which is not cognition of 
anything (though I am not saying that cognitive feeling is exactly the 
same as all other cognition). 

* This was developed, forty to forty-five years ago, in three papers: see ‘Towards 
Realistic Psychology’, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXI, No. 18: 28th August 1924. 
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An apparent exception to this might seem to be a mood-feeling. One 
may feel well, energetic, tired, generally depressed, vaguely anxious, 
without these mood-feelings being ‘about’ anything in particular; they 
are general, without specific objects. On the other hand they are not real 
exceptions to the statement that feelings are feelings-of. All of them are 
feelings of states of body and mind: moreover, if they do not have very 
specific objects, they tend to colour our outlook on the world so that 
everything is tinged with the mood. Not only this; they tend at least in 
some cases to select their own appropriate objects. A mood of depression 
has a miserable way of attracting one’s mind, one’s memory and atten- 
tion, to all the gloomy things that ever were: vague anxiety may fasten 
on the most trifling things. 

Feelings, then, are feelings-of, and the character of a feeling is in this 
sense concrete and individual. It can have no character except in so far as 
it is a feeling-of. If this is so, these individual feelings cannot be ‘pro- 
jected’ in any strict and significant sense: they exist as particulars and are 
what they are. Even if a purely personal feeling (say of anger or fear) is 
‘expressed’ non-aesthetically, symptomatically, the feeling itself is not 
strictly ‘projected’. I may act angrily or fearfully, and so express and 
project and so show it to you in that sense. But it is you who see a fearful 
or angry man, and I who have the particular feeling of fear or anger 
which I only can know the feeling of directly. If you are sympathetic and 
understanding you may feel some fear or anger too in sympathy; but 
this is another particular feeling-event and a more complex one and ob- 
viously you do not, cannot, feel my anger. This is indeed very trite and 
self-evident. Mrs. Langer does not of course hold that art is the expres- 
sion or projection of personal feeling; she expressly denies it. For her, 
the artist projects the form of feeling, sets forth in symbolic form what 
feelings are like, “how vital and emotional and intellectual tensions... 
feel’. 

But what is this ‘form of feeling’ which art is ‘like’? It is the form of 
vital feeling, the feeling of life, the feeling of the life which is much 
wider than art. We can ‘know’ this in two sorts of ways: first, by living 
life, knowing it in experience as it flows along; the second, by reflecting 
upon it, introspecting, doing introspective psychology, trying to under- 
stand the components and interrelation of the components of the flux. 
This is a vague and difficult and unsatisfactory business, and a very arti- 
ficial one because introspection reverses our normal outward-looking 
attitude to the world. Mrs. Langer is quite definite that this is not what 
the artist is doing. (‘He is not a psychologist, interested in human motiva- 
tion and behaviour.’ All the same, if he is to present the form of feeling 
in art, to show what feelings are like, and feelings are the feelings of life, 
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he must know what life-feelings are like from experiencing them. Mrs. 
Langer seems to admit so much. (“Who knows what feeling is like? . . . 
Artists. . . .’) But it is (she always says) the artist as making ‘its image’, as 
making ‘the forms which express the nature of feeling’. 

But if all feelings are feelings-of, if they are concrete and individual, 
then ordinary feelings, the feelings of life outside art (and the forms of 
feeling), are different from the special feelings (and forms of feeling), 
equally concrete and individual, of the life inside art as we experience 
art, and it is impossible to see how the first can be expressed or projected 
in the second. ‘Expression’ and ‘projection’ seem to be the wrong words 
and the wrong ideas for formulating the essential nature of art. What 
happens is that in creating a work of art a new complex object comes 
into being, and in our aesthetic experience of it we come to have new 
feelings, and new structures of feelings, which are not just projections of 
the forms of vital feeling but new vital feelings themselves, not just ‘how 
vital and emotional and intellectual tensions feel’... but new and fresh 
vital . . . tensions relevant and specific to the meaning specifically em- 
bodied in this thing before us, nowhere else and never before. 

There is, of course ‘projection’, in the several senses she mentions. And 
although it is selfevidently impossible (as has already been said) for me 
to ‘project’ my feeling of anything so that you can experience my actual 
feeling as I experience it, a mechanism of projection may enable me to 
convey to you something of what I feel so that you feel too. If I am 
filled with horror and pity by the sight of war-refugees, I may be able to 
induce feelings of horror and pity in you by projecting, by making a 
projection, say photographs or a film, and showing it to you, or by 
leading you to the scene to see—and feel—for yourself. This is not in it- 
self art. On the other hand it is closely connected with the processes of 
making some art. By the language of his art a literary artist may induce 
a reader to share his imaginative image and so the feelings it evokes. 

This is art, and projection is certainly involved in it. But although 
projection is involved, projection does not differentiate it as art. Art is 
not duplication in a projection, but a new created image embodied in a 
medium, derived perhaps from life-experience but not photograph- 

if. 
En one, of course, knows this better than Mrs. Langer. The work of 
art is a ‘metaphorical symbol’; every symbolic projection is a ‘transforma- 
tion’ (104-5). Visual art is not ‘optical’ but imaginative. Citing Bosan- 
quet with reserved approval she avers that feeling is ‘organized, plastic, 
or incarnate’. Quoting him: “We must not suppose that we first have a 
disembodied feeling, and then set out to find an embodiment adequate 
to it. In a word, imaginative expression creates the feeling in creating its 
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embodiment, and the feeling so created not merely cannot be otherwise 
expressed, but cannot otherwise exist, than in and through the embodi- 
ment which imagination has found for it’ (112). 

Here, I think, is the very centre of the aesthetic. And if indeed it is so, 
my complaint with Mrs. Langer is that some of her other emphases are 
misleading if not actually wrong. Art, she says, ‘images’ the forms of 
feeling, setting forth what feelings are like. Feeling is ‘like’ the dynamic 
and rhythmic structures created by artists (or their structures ‘like’ feel- 
ing). Art is a ‘projection’ —of something else? Yes: art projects the “form 
of feeling’. The artist, ‘though not a psychologist . . . creates an image of 
that phase of events which only the organism wherein they occur ever 
knows’, and this reveals not only his own private feelings but the basic 
forms of feeling common to most people (64). An expressive form re- 
presents ‘some other whole whose elements have analagous relations.’ 
And though art does not lead to scientific psychological knowledge— 
for important and good reasons—‘it is not unreasonable to expect some 
formulation of psychological basic facts to come from art’ (65). I do not 
deny that there is truth in all this. Art springs out of life-experience, and 
there are important questions about the movement from life-feelings to 
art-feelings, about the ‘resemblance’ (as well as the non-resemblance) 
between the two. Understanding of art may contribute to understanding 
of substantive psychology. Life-feelings may be shown through the 
medium of the constructed objects of representative art. The vital, emo- 
tional and intellectual tensions of a non-representative art like pure 
music may have something in common with, may in some respect be 
like, the tensions of life. How this and similar things happen is a legiti- 
mate part of the psychology of aesthetics and it may throw incidental 
light on the nature of feeling. But though legitimate, it is strictly off- 
centre, or only one side of the matter. The centre, or the other side, is 
that the artist imaginatively constructs a new object in terms of a 
medium, an object of which he and we have feeling-experience. Our 

ing~experience of it is new and individual, concrete because it is 
feeling of that total situation and no other. Feeling-import and ‘aesthetic 
surface’ are for aesthetic experience so inseparably one that in this con- 
text it sounds artificial to say that art is projecting or expressing some- 
thing else—‘feeling’. If art reveals human feeling it is neither (as we 
know) just the artist’s feelings before making; nor is it even anything so 
general (if indeed there is anything so general) as ‘the form’ of human 
feeling; what is experienced is the particular individual affective import 
of that work—however dependent the intelligent apprehension of it may 
be upon other felt life-experiences. It is dangerous, too, to speak as if art 
presents an ‘essence’ of feeling. Mrs. Langer quotes Mrs. Ivy Campbell- 
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Fisher: ‘IfI could be as sad as certain passages in Mozart, my glory would 
be greater than it is. . . . The fact that I know as much as I do of the es- 
sence of pathos comes from meeting with such music. . . . My grasp of 
the essence of sadness . . . comes not from moments when I have been 
sad, but from moments when I have seen sadness before me released 
from entanglement with contingency.’ Again: ‘In what actual person 
have we ever experienced the inevitability of passionate pattern that 
Oedipus and Lear present to us?” (88). I do not for a moment deny the 
immensely important truth expressed in this passage. But though there 
is release from ‘the entanglements with contingency’, it is the contin- 
gency of lıfe from which we are released. We move, however, into an- 
other ‘contingency’, the contingency of the world of the play or the 
music. The universal is not an abstract universal, but a new individual 
concrete universal. 

It is a familiar difficulty, too, to think of art as presenting the form of 
feeling. ‘Feeling’, though it is feeling-of, is is (as we said) primarily a sub- 
jective word. But in art our attention is to the object rather than to the 
‘feeling’. We certainly do use feeling- language of art (and this has to be 
accounted for), but it is strained to say philosophically that when I con- 
template Oedipus, or Lear, or Mozart’s music, even as ‘phenomenal ob- 
jects’, I contemplate feeling. I contemplate the works themselves; I get 
(mediately, in a complex way) the feeling of them through attending to 
them wholly. It is their aesthetic meaning, as known through feeling, 
rather than a structure or form of feeling which I apprehend. To speak 
in this way is more natural, and seems to set the problem of aesthetics 
more clearly. Mrs. Langer indeed often eloquently stresses this attention 
to the unique and untranslatable work itself. But it is difficult to see that 
some of her other language about feeling coheres with it. 
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Virgil C. Aldrich 


In oer helpful essay ‘Is Art a Language?’* Mothersill argues that the 
expression ‘the language of art’ has not been shown by Gombrich to be 
‘more than a loose metaphor’. Her argument is successful as against the 
general thesis that a work of art is somehow propositional or state- 
mental, and therefore true or false like any bona fide statement. 

She mistakes this to be the thesis Gombrich is defending. She notices, 
with understandable perplexity, that Gombrich himself asserts that a 
picture ‘can no more be true or false than a statement can be blue or 
green’. But then in considering what Gombrich said about captions and 
how these can be exfoliated into true or false statements, Mothersill 
makes the mistake of supposing that this is the way the captioned pic- 
tures fanction according to Gombrich. But the latter himself cautions us 
against ‘the confusion . . . arising the moment truth was ascribed to 
paintings rather than to captions’ (p. 89, Art and Illusion). His point is, 
rather, that the language of art is like ‘the language of words’ (p. 362) 
or of concepts not in propositional or statemental combination, therefore 
neither true nor false. Thus a work of art is informative, if you like, but 
as an expressive instead of a descriptive portrayal. It exhibits something 
under a conceptual schema without ‘saying’ anything true or false 
about it. 

However, the blame for the misinterpretation lies in good part with 
Gombrich’s desultory treatment of the theme. In at least one place he 
backslides into saying that Van Gogh ‘repeats Millet’s statements’ in his 
copy of The Cornfield (p. 365). He should have said *. . . words in his 
own accent’. Thus he occasionally makes himself seem to be subscrib- 
ing to Whitehead’s thesis that a work of art is a proposition. Against 


* Mary Mothersill, Journal of Philosophy, 21st October 1965. 
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such an assertion Mothersill’s argument is fairly destructive, though she 
camouflages this nicely behind claims modestly made. 

Now let me spell some of this out. First, something more on Gom- 
brich’s view of likenesses and differences between verbal language and 
the language of art. He says that in both cases we have ‘conventionalized 
imitation’ (p. 362), but that in the language of words this does not play 
the dominant role as it does in the language of (at least) the visual arts of 
sculpture and painting. What he says about conventionalized imitation 
here reminds one of some of Wittgenstein’s remarks in the Tractatus 
where he sketches a picture-theory of propositions. According to this 
there is a sort of gamut or scale at one end of which are verbal expres- 
sions whose elements are pictographs having a sketchy resemblance to 
objects in the situations they refer to. The sense of the proposition is the 
conventionalized correlation of the pictorial elements in the sentence 
with elements in the situation it depicts. Such ‘imitation’, however, 
necessarily becomes more and more conventional under rules schematiz- 
ing it, as the language loses its pictorial or onomatopoeic qualities. But 
the depicting does not diminish. Depiction in this more sophisticated 
form, at a remove from representations that ‘look like’ what they are 
about, is still picturing, if you like, though without the stress on visible 
similarity that the term ‘picture’ popularly suggests. 

But Gombrich’s point is that ‘imitation’ even on the level of straight- 
forward pictures is still ‘conventionalized’, and convention presupposes 
conceptualization. This is why sub-human animals do not respond to 
pictures as pictures. They lack the capacity to schematize that constitutes 
something a picture ‘of’ something—the analogue of the relation that a 
proposition has to what it is ‘about’. If it is, say, a very life-like statue of 
an antelope, a lion may notice the similarity and be momentarily de- 
ceived, but this is to be described as mistaking something for something, 
not secing it as a representation of anything. 

Thus even representative works of art, as ‘pictures of’ things, are sub- 
ject to conventional schematization as are the more schematic represen- 
tations called propositions depicting states of affairs, though with less 
reliance on visible likeness. It is with this in view, namely the schematic 
stylizing that is involved in depiction on any level or of any sort, that 
Gombrich denies that simple ‘matching’ without any reconstructive 
‘making’ ever occurs. 

This is the place to comment on Mothersill’s suggestion that, if art is 
a language, it presupposes the language we talk with—our verbal lan- 
guage. She says we would not get what pictures ‘say’ in the so-called 
language of art without our common power to verbalize. Notice that 
Gombrich is capitalizing on this very notion. The two capacities do in- 
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deed go together. But Mothersill means to say that language comes first 
and that the linguistic model, as applied to the artistic mode of expres- 
sion, generates a ‘loose metaphor’ and thus, on the whole, is misleading. 
What art ‘says’, in so far as it says anything at all, is parasitic on the 
notion of our sayings in our native tongue. The language of art is no- 
body’s native tongue. 

Gombrich would rather say that there is a pari passu development of 
the two languages. I think the truth is that, in the beginning, there was 
a sort of matrix or mélange of potentials both to picture things and to 
talk of them, the talking being learned with the help of the picturing— 
what Wittgenstein called ‘ostensive teaching’—and the sense of the pic- 
tures being elaborated and further schematized by the talking. As. 
Wittgenstein liked to say, such activities as these two are at first ‘inter- 
woven’ to comprise our language in the large sense as our ‘form of life’. 
Later on, as sophistication sets in, there emerge the more exclusive or 
special uses both of pictures and of units of speech. One of these uses is the 
artistic. The spoken language becomes poetic in this use, and the picture 
becomes an element in the language of visual art. 

Much of what I have said so far suggests that I accept a picture-theory 
of propositions or statements—how they mean what they do mean. 
Actually, I reject this theory. But it is one way—a wrong way—to draw 
attention to an important and intimate relationship between pictures, 
images and thoughts. Each of these is a kind of portrayal. Each is ‘of? 
something, thanks to a schema of some sort that makes it useful in por- 
trayals of things. This is why a picture shades into an image and an 
image into a thought or concept, and it is why the logic of talk about one 
is not wholly unlike the logic of talk about the others. 

I mentioned ‘portrayal’ above, and I must next look more closely at 
this notion, examining it alongside what Mothersill said critically about 
‘iconic signs’ or, rather, ‘presentational symbols’. Also the question 
whether a painting is ‘informative’ or not, as an element in the language 
of art, should be examined in this connexion. Both Mothersill and 
Gombrich need help on these counts, as we all do.” 

Mothersill’s main worry over a presentational symbol—remember 
Nagel and Rudner and Langer—is that a symbol is ‘of’ something and 
therefore, like a sign, refers to or stands for something other than itself, 
as the word ‘rabbit’ ordinarily does. There is a difference, to be sure, 
since the way a symbol of the sort in question signifies exempts it from 
having to ‘stand for’ something in just the way an ordinary sign does. It 
seems to refer to itself, but the relation of signifying requires at least two 
terms. This is why Nagel and Mothersill think the notion of presenta- 
tional symbol involves an ‘implicit contradiction’. Gombrich also ad- 
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mits that ‘the way the language of art refers to the, visible world’ is 
mysterious, though he adds that the artist understands it—without 
needing to know its semantics and grammar. 

Let us now take a closer look at this logical grammar of ‘the way the 
language of art refers to the visible world’—or what I shall call an 
‘expressive portrayal’ of this sort. Remember Gombrich is thinking of 
the language of art as a kind of language of concepts, not of true or 
false propositions. So let us take the concept ‘rabbit’ and see two ways in 
which this functions. In the non-aesthetic—misleadingly called ordinary 
—case, one is said to have the concept of a rabbit if he can use the word 
‘rabbit’ to refer to rabbits in various locutions. In these linguistic cases 
there is no such thing as seeing the word ‘rabbit’ as a rabbit. We see 
rabbits and, for the most part, verbally characterize them in what I shall 
call ‘descriptive’ portrayals. But instead of the word ‘rabbit’ one may use 
a drawing, a sketch, which still symbolizes a rabbit; but now we are in- 
deed to see the symbol as a rabbit. To have a concept of a rabbit in this 
sense is to be able to portray it thus graphically for perceptual prehen- 
sion. Let me call this an ‘expressive’ concept, and the above verbalized 
one ‘descriptive’. Concepts function expressively in ‘expressive por- 
trayals’. There is still a distinction between symbol and thing sym- 
bolized in both cases, but in the expressive case the symbol as picture 
undergoes a (quite natural) sort of animation by the image of what it 
depicts—or of what it is seen as. ‘Transfiguration’ is the precise word for 
this phenomenon—a figure that gets transfigured when it is seen as 
what it ‘refers’ to. It ‘expresses’ this, in the sense that it shows it, as 
schematized and stylized in the picture. Notice in this light how different 
seeing x as y is from secing that x resembles y. Seeing the picture as a 
rabbit is not to see that the one resembles the other, though some such 
(schematic) resemblance is a necessary condition of the seeing-as. But 
we should be cautious here about this notion of showing by picturing. 
What the picture is to be seen as is still a rabbit, a city, etc.—an ‘abstrac- 
tion’, if you like. Thus even if the photograph is done with considerable 
realistic detail, the entendu is that, in the aesthetic view of it, the beholder 
is to see a something depicted in it, not the this or that. This is the sort of 
thing Gombrich was stressing in the Mantua and Battle of Hastings 
examples, to drive home the sort of conceptualization or schematization 
involved even in a picture, and to suggest how captions function as 
affixed to works of visual art. Moreover it is this that preserves some 
likeness between the ‘language of art’ and the ‘language of words’ where 
the single common nouns are also systematically ambiguous. 

Now we are ready for a comment—necessarily brief—on the question 
mentioned above: can a picture ‘inform’ one of anything? Of course it 
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can, but it may do this in two ways: as a likeness used to draw attention 
to the original and regulate action on it as does, say, a map, in which 
case it functions as a descriptive portrayal, aesthetically irrelevant. But as 
a work of art or an expressive portrayal—suppose it is the Bayeux 
tapestry: it tells us neither what Hastings looked like nor that “there was 
a battle at Hastings’, Gombrich to the contrary notwithstanding. Such 
locutions tend to confuse what A. C. Bradley called the substance or 
content of the picture with its subject matter. What the Bayeux tapestry 
does in its aesthetically relevant function is not a telling us that some- 
thing is the case. Rather it presents an image as ‘informing’ the medium 
of the art-work. This is the meaning of ‘information’ in its aesthetically 
relevant use. Again the point here is a transfiguration that we are shown 
in the work—thus are we ‘informed’ without its telling us anything true 
or false. Mothersill, answering Gombrich, says that ‘unless we knew 
what a battle looked like . . . the Bayeux tapestry could not tell us that 
there was one at Hastings.’ She is right as against Gombrich’s notion that 
the work tells us that there was a battle at Hastings. But both these notions 
misleadingly suggest that the work even as an expressive portrayal 
‘refers’ to the battle at Hastings somewhat as the phrase ‘Battle of 
Hastings’ does by itself in the language of words. A lot more should be 
said about this, but I must leave the matter here. 

My last point brings us back to Mothersill’s main issue: Is the locution 
‘language of art’ more than a loose metaphor? Clearly it is not, if the art 
is poetry. The locution ‘language of poetry’ is short for ‘language in 
poetic use’, and ‘language’ in this phrase is language in as primary a sense 
as you like. But Mothersill is right even about the poetic use of language, 
in that it is not anyone’s mother tongue or what one learns ‘at first’. 
First one simply learns the language, which is ‘at first’ the language of 
what I like to call plain talk, a very non-special and homely thing. Later 
one may learn to use it poetically, either as a poet or, more passively, as 
a listener or reader. This is 2 more special and exclusive thing, in the 
sense that it is more sophisticated. Here even words are made to function 
as expressive portrayals, capturing and presenting images in the verbal 
medium. 

But is the phrase ‘language of painting’ as tight a metaphor as ‘language 
of poetry’? Clearly it is looser in some sense, since the medium of the art 
of painting is not strictly language at all as it is for the poet. So again 
Mothersill appears to be right, this time a fortiori. 

Perhaps a justification for continuing to use the general locution ‘lan- 
guage of art’ anyway is the fact mentioned earlier that in the beginning 
both picturing and speaking are very much amalgamated in a fusion 
that is gravid with potentials for more separate or exclusive articulations 
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later on. But even then the senses of the two sorts of portrayals, pictorial 
and verbal, are not wholly independent of one another in these sophisti- 
cated uses, though dependence here is understood to be attenuated, 
making it a mistake to rely too much on the one in the interpretation of 
the other. Still the sense of either kind of formulation would collapse for 
any creature that does not have at least the capacity to be articulate in the 
other. Thus I conclude that it is a mistake to suppose, as I think Mother- 
sill does, that language, as what one learns first, has a kind of standing 
ptiority over visual art. Rather, if there is to be any kind of justifiable 
talk about the one being parasitic on the other, this should be thought of 
as a reciprocal relation. Thus we as naturally—or unnaturally—say ‘the 
art of language’ as we say ‘the language of art’. This reminds me again 
of Wittgenstein’s notion of the depth grammar of language that fuses it 
with other practices to constitute our ‘form of life’. 
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SOME REMARKS ABOUT WESTERN 
AND EASTERN AESTHETICS 


Arshi Pipa 


THE FOLLOWING comparison of Western and Eastern aesthetics was 
undertaken as a preamble to my conception of aesthetic education as the 
necessary complement to ethics and as an equivalent to, as well as a 
substitute for, religion. This conception—no novelty with humanistic 
thinkers—was put forward in a paper read at the Second National Con- 
ference of The British Society of Aesthetics, held in London during 
September, 1965. 

It should be made clear by way of preamble that while Western 
aesthetics develops in a linear way with few deviations (Schopenhauer’s 
aesthetics being the most important of them), Eastern aesthetics can be 
reasonably divided into as many compartments as the main religions 
informing it, i.e., Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism and 
Islam. Of these the last presents obvious similarities with the two 
religions Judaism and Christianity, constituting the main component of 
Western civilization. Confucianism on account of its lack of transcen- 
dentalism can be called a humanistic religion. As such it comes closer to 
Christianity than the other three Asiatic religions, Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Taoism. These are less humanistic because more mystical—any 
mysticism tends to emphasize the role of the divine at the expense of the 
human. It also tends to expand the divine instead of concentrating it, 
with the result that mysticism takes—sometimes even in monotheistic 
religions—a pantheistic flavour. Mysticism may also be more or less 
naturalistic according as the divine is felt to be more or less immanent. 
Aesthetic experience is both immanent and other-than-human (this I 
shall try to show later on). Similarities can thus be found between an 
aesthetic experience so conceived and various religious experiences in 
Taoism, Buddhism and Indian doctrines whose mysticism is tinged with 
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naturalism. The samples of Eastern aesthetics presented here belong 
mostly to this kind of mysticism. 

Before I present these samples I should like to make, for the sake of 
comparison, a brief excursus on the history of Western aesthetics in the 
light of what seems to be its main characteristic: pronounced anthropo- 
centrism., Greek art, the basis of our artistic heritage, is essentially 
anthropomorphic, the representation of nature being almost lacking in 
it. Greek thought was much more interested in man than in nature. And 
although naturalism is not absent from Western philosophy in general, 
it is clearly outweighted by humanism. This situation is a consequence 
of the impact of Christianity on Western thought. Christianity, which 
was grafted upon the predominantly humanistic Greco-Roman culture, 
is a highly anthropocentric religion, its fulcrum being the doctrine of 
man-god. Christianity itself is, as we know, an outgrowth from 
Judaism, a religion not less anthropocentric than Christianity itself. In 
Genesis, the biblical God, the sublimated image of man’s craving for 
power, creates the world out of nothing and then delivers it to man. In 
the myth of creation in the Timaeus this crude anthropocentrism appears 
refined by an artistic touch: Plato’s divine Artisan shapes the world out 
of restless, formless matter. He only shapes the world, he does not create 
it; but one must add here that a shapeless world was tantamount to ‘non- 
being’ for the highly artistic consciousness of the Athenian philosopher. 
The more scientific intellect of Aristotle does ascribe being to matter, 
but only insofar as matter is a reservoir of potentialities which the mind 
actualizes in view of an end. Aristotle’s theory of art as mimesis reflects a 
balanced relationship between man and the world. Mimesis is basically 
imitation of nature, but imitation carried out according to selective 
criteria of taste. Nature is thus imitated and perfected at the same time. 

This more adequate concept of the artist as an imitator of nature—a 
concept dominant in the Middle Ages*—was replaced, after the redis- 
covery of Plato, by the concept of the artist as a competitor with God.* 
The Italian philosophers of the Renaissance exalt man as the epitome of 
the universe. In his De dignitate et excellentia hominis (1457), Gianozzo 
Manetti hymns the human mind: l 

But what can be said of the keen, penetrating mind of man, who is so handsome 
and well formed? It is so great and of such a nature that everything that has 
appeared in the world after that first, still amorphous creation seems to have been 
produced and brought to perfection by us through that singular and outstanding 
acumen of the human mind. 

Manetti then mentions the mind’s achievements in architecture and the 

figurative arts, the crafts and sciences, speech and writing, and concludes 

that ‘the world and its ornaments, created and established first by God 
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omnipotent for man’s enjoyment ... seem to have been made far more 
beautiful, richer, and by far more perfect’ by man’s operosity and talent. 

After about two centuries, during which further scientific and techni- 
cal progress was achieved, Kant announced triumphantly that man pre- 
scribes to the world the very laws constituting the structure of mind. 
From Kant too derives in great part the Romantic theory which 
equates art with creativity: the genius, creative mind at its best, is made 
into a sort of a demiurge. The conception of art as creativity which starts 
with the Renaissance triumphs with Romanticism. That conception has 
now become part of our accepted belief: in our colleges courses of 
‘creative writing’ are taught, and a poet is said to create worlds. Worlds 
of words, admittedly—one is reminded how in Genesis God is said to 
have created the world with a word. Our modern artistic canon of 
creativity most likely has its origin in a Biblical belief. 

Such ideas have a common source: man’s dubious conviction that he 
is radically different from the other natural beings because he is endowed 
with mind, a privilege shared only by such supernatural beings as the 
angels and the gods. Therefore, man is the king of the universe, and the 
world is there to serve him. The ordinary man regards it as the place 
where he finds the material that satisfies his needs and pleasures; the 
artist views it as the matter upon which his mind impresses its mark. The 
artist's view is loftier, but in either case the world is not meaningful in 
itself, The position of a philosopher is basically the same. Take, for 
instance, Hegel’s conception of Nature: the Logos objectifies itself into- 
the World, or Nature, so that the former acquires consciousness, thus. 
becoming Mind. But this Mind has its own matrix in the human body, 
as the Phenomenology of Mind tells us explicitly. A better name for Hegel’s 
pantheism is, then, pan-humanism. Such ideas of Western philsophers 
reflect, one may assume, the Western domination of the earth. It is per- 
haps more than a mere accident that the only great Western philosopher 
definitely to reject anthropocentrism is Spinoza, a Jewish apostate. 

If we now examine Eastern metaphysics, we find it free in general 
from Western anthropocentrism. In most of the Eastern philosophies 
and religions the world is a principle much wider and deeper than 
humanity, Taoism has a veneration for nature, entailing a certain lessen- 
ing of man’s importance. In a fan painting on paper of the sixteenth 
century (probably by Wen Cheng-ming) we see a gentleman of high 
rank contemplating a waterfall; his position in the picture is central, but 
he seems to be no more than part of the majestic landscape surrounding 
him.‘ In Buddhism man’s superiority over the other beings is not em- 
phasized. Nor is it in Hinduism in general. The Indian national epic 
Ramayana (fourth-third century 3.c.) shows the hero Rama allied with 
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monkeys against his enemies. The veneration of the cow by the Hindus 
today is another telling example. 

As a first measure of the difference between Western and Indian meta- 
physics, let us read the following passage from Chandogya, one of the 
principal Upanishads: 

‘In the beginning, my dear, this world was just being (sat), one only, without a 
second. Some people, no doubt, say: “In the beginning, verily, this world was just 
nonbeing (asart), one only, without a second; from that nonbeing, being was pro- 
duced,”® But how, indeed, my dear, could it be so? said he. ‘How could being be 
produced from nonbeing? On the contrary, my dear, in the beginning this world 
was being alone, one only, without a second. Being thought to itself: ‘ ‘May I be 
many, may I procreate.” It produced fire. That fire thought to itself: “May I be many, 
may I procreate.” It produced water. Therefore, whenever a person grieves or 
perspires, then it is from fire [heat] alone that water is produced. That water thought 
to itself: “May I be many, may I procreate.” It produced food. Therefore, when- 
ever it rains, then there is abundant food; it is from water alone that food for eating 
is produced.’® 

The contrast of this passage with the opening of the book of Genesis 
is indeed striking. Instead of an act of creation, we find here an act of 
procreation continued in a process of natural growth, immanence in- 
stead of transcendence; the idea of non-being, a variant of nothingness, is 
rejected as false. Reading further in Chandogya, we come to the monistic 
idea that the human self (atman) is the same as the universal Being (called 
elsewhere brahman)—no mention is made of man’s being created apart 
from the other creatures. This radical difference in the metaphysical out- 
look in the two sacred texts explains in part why Eastern art is less a 
creative activity bent on celebrating man’s power over the world than a 
meditative exercise whose purpose is to determine man’s proper place 
and destiny in the world, not his superiority over it. Art, metaphysics and 
religjon are connected in Eastern thought.” According to Kukii, a 
Japanese monk of the ninth century who was the disciple of the Chinese 
Buddhist scholar Hui-kuo, nature, religion and art are the manifestations 
of one and the same reality, which is cosmic Buddha. To understand the 
arcanum of the latter painting is called for: : 

In truth the esoteric doctrines are so profound as to defy their enunciation in 
writing. With the help of painting, however, their obscurities may be understood. 
The various attitudes and miidras of the holy images all have their source in Buddha's 
love, and we may attain Buddhahood at sight of them. Thus the secrets of the sittras 
and the commentaries can be depicted in art, and the essential truths of the esoteric 
teaching are all set forth therein. Neither teachers nor students can dispense with it. 
Art is what reveals to us the state of perfection." 

What is said here with respect to a certain way of painting could be 
generalized for every kind of metaphysical art. This kind of art is essen- 
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tially a search for meaningfulness. It tries to discover (not invent) corre- 
spondences between some more identifiable moods of consciousness 
and certain modes of reality preceived by the artist and made manifest 
by him. To this purpose the mind maintains a receptive attitude, facing 
reality unassumingly, waiting to be visited as it were by aesthetic 
qualities emanating from the objects contemplated.® Listening and inter- 
preting replace imagining and evaluating. All we can hope to obtain 
from a deep contact with the world are feelings and moods attesting its 
variously graded reality. Such feelings and moods are human, of course, 
but are at the same time the human equivalent of something other-than- 
human. Aesthetic experience aims ultimately to establish a system of 
correspondences between moods of consciousness and modes of being, 
translatable into each other, thus creating the condition for the only 
endurable form of human happiness: the harmony of the human being 
with Being in general. Such a relationship necessarily destroys the sub- 
ject-object dichotomy and, therefore, the whole anthropocentric con- 
ception. 

It is not my intention here to extol Eastern thought at the expense of 
Western philosophy. If Western metaphysics suffers from excessive 
anthropocentrism, Eastern metaphysics often dissolves humanity in 
mysticism; if the former is usually world-possessing, the latter can be 
world-rejecting. The point is neither to accept nor to reject either type 
of metaphysics in its entirety, but to select the positive elements of each 
with a view to their possible cross-fertilization. Now it seems to me that 
Eastern thought, just because it is less affected by anthropocentrism, has 
in general more to offer to mankind with regard to aesthetic education. 
Aesthetic fruition presupposes a peaceful and restful attitude of mind 
which is sympathetic in general with the other beings. Such an atti- 
tude has been cultivated in some Eastern philosophies for a long time 
now, but in most cases they have considered it conducive to spiritual bliss. 

An example of Eastern aesthetics involving the attitude in question is 
the theory of rasa as expounded by one of the most authoritative Indian 
aestheticians, Abhinavagupta (c. 1000), a follower of Shaivism (Shiva- 
worship). Rasa, which means taste, or relish, or flavour, is the traditional 
Indian word for aesthetic pleasure. Abhinavagupta draws a line between 
aesthetic pleasure and spiritual bliss, or beatitude, while admitting that 
the former leads to the latter through a psychological process whose 
steps are sensory perception, imagination, emotion, and catharsis.t° The 
following are excerpts from his Abhinavabharati, a commentary on the 
theory of drama by Bharata:¥ 

Our thesis is as follows: Rasa is revealed by a special power assumed by words in 
poetry and drama, the power of revelation—to be distinguished from the power of 
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denotation—consisting of, and animated by, the action of generalizing the Deter- 
minants [or causes], etc. This power has the faculty of suppressing the thick pall of 
mental stupor which cloaks one’s conscioumess. Rasa, revealed by this power, is 
then enjoyed with a kind of enjoyment different from direct experience, memory, 
etc. This enjoyment, by virtue of the different forms of contact between sattwa 
[purity] and rajah [passion] and tamah [darkness], consists of, and is animated by, the 
states of fluidity, dilatation and expansion and is characterized by a resting in one’s 
consciousness, which due to the emergent state of sattwa, has the nature of beatitude 
and light. This enjoyment is of the same order as the Tasting of the supreme brahman. 

For as Kalidasa has said: ‘Often a man, in the act of admiring in happiness beautufal 
shapes or listenmg to sweet sounds, feels in himself a strange, intense disquiet. Does 
he, perhaps, recall, in his soul, affections of his past lives, affections which remain 
foxed in his spirit without his knowledge? The form of memory referred to in this 
stanza by means of the expression, ‘Does he, perhaps, recall . . .’, is not of the same 
kind as ordinary memory as recognired by logicians. The object of such a memory, 
indeed, has never been perceived in the past. In fact we might say thar its nature is 
that of direct perception, i.e. of chat form of direct perception otherwise known as 
intuition. From whichever point of view it is examined Rasa is, in any case, simply 
and solely a mental state which is the matter of cognition on the part of a perception 
without obstacles and consisting in a Tasting. One of the principal obstacles regularly 
occurs when the spectator is at the mercy of the tasting of pleasures, pains, etc., in- 
hering ın his own person. Even when someone perceives pleasures, pains, ctc., as 
inhering exclusively in other persons, other forms of consciousness inevitably arise 
in him (pleasures, pains, mental stupor, indifference, etc.) which naturally constitute 
an obstacle. 


Abhinavagupta tells us that the aesthetic intuition is basically a percep- 
tion, but one which reveals to the beholder the being of the phenomenon 
perceived independently of any power of denotation or connotation. He 
also tells us that the aesthetic enjoyment, which is of the same order as 
beatitude, is conditioned by the absence of egotistic emotions and lack 
of practical concerns. 

Let us now turn to poets and hear from them what they think of the 
aesthetic experience. T’ao Ch’ien was a Taoist poet of the fourth century 
who fled from official duties to live in communion with nature, doing 
some farming and enjoying—when he could afford it—a cup of wine. A 
sample of his joyous mood derived from love of nature is found in his 
suite of poems On Drinking Wine. In one of the poems in that suite he 
tells how the contemplation of an autumn chrysanthemum helped him 
forget his sorrows, thus ‘leaving far behind all worldly emotions’.* To 
the same suite belongs one of his most celebrated poems, in which the 
contemplation of natural phenomena leads him to the feeling of being 
one with the Tao, the universal Principle: 

I built a cottage among men, 
Yet I hear no clatter of horse and carriage. 
How can this be? 
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The distant heart creates a solitude. 

I pick chrysanthemums beneath the eastern hedge, 

And the southern hill looms in the distance. 

Mountain air at sumset is delightful. 

The flying birds return, one after the other. 

In all this, there is deep meaning, 

Yet when I want to explain, the words slip away.4 

The seventeenth-century Japanese poet Matsuo Basho, a Zen poet 

who incarnated the ideal of poetic life to a perfection comparable only 
perhaps with that achieved by Socrates in the pursuit of philosophy, 
conceived of poetry not as ‘making’ but as ‘becoming’. By this word he 
meant the mind’s capability to espouse the qualities of natural objects 
without the meddling of the poet’s ego. One of his disciples, Dohoo, 
quotes the master as saying: 

In composing haiku, there are [two ways:] becoming and making. If you apply 
yourself to an object always striving for an internal response, your mind’s view 
becomes a haiku. If you do not constantly strive to react spontaneously, the result is 
a poem not of becoming but of making by the exercise of personal effort. 

For anyone who lives constantly in haikai, whatever he senses becomes an art 
and the style of his poem is [thos] shaped. [Therefore] anything he takes up becomes 
quite natural and there is nothing strained [in it]. If one’s poetic sense is not span- 
taneously manifested, one tries to resort to artifice. This is because he does not 
always search for the quintessence of haikai. 


Bashé spoke of a ‘poetic sense’, a forma mentis which becomes peculiar 
to the poet through assiduous training and self-discipline. His is a con- 
ception of poetry bordering on religion, and we may not be ready to 
follow him that far. His theory of the flash-like nature of the poetic 
essence is reminiscent of the mystic illumination. But there are in his 
conception of haiku poetry other principles that seem to be valid for 
every true poetry, first and foremost the poet’s complete dedication to 
poetry. Another of Bash6’s convictions is that the essence of poetry is 
rare, What is rare and fleeting gets lost in prolix and elaborate arrange- 
ment of words. For this reason Bashd preferred the haiku, a poem con- 
sisting of only seventeen syllables. 
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DRAMA AND AESTHETICS* 


Richard Courtney 


I 


ABSTHETIC THINKERS study the nature of beauty, evaluate the many 
theories of it, and try to account for art. Philosophers have been fore- 
most in this field for centuries, but there have been many more recent 
contributions from psychologists, anthropologists and sociologists. In 
fact there are so many diverse theories of aesthetics that the field is quite 
bewildering in its complexity. 

In that aesthetics concerns art, and that the drama is one of the most 
important of the art forms, it is important for us to see the connexions 
between aesthetic theories and the drama. In one sense, this is difficult. 
Most Western theories of aesthetics have concentrated upon the visual 
arts and, for various reasons, have given but passing reference to the 
drama. One can understand the hesitation. It is, after all, much easier to 
explain the relationship between a static painting and one human 
viewer than to define the situation in a playhouse which involves, as it 
does, the audience, the actor, the technicians and the dramatist. It is so 
much simpler to examine the intentions of a painter when creating a 
work of art which remains fixed and immutable throughout all eternity, 
than to delineate what passes through the mind of a dramatist when he 
is faced with the multiple complexities of writing a play. The dramatic 
art form is in a continuous state of flux. It changes alarmingly from per- 
formance to performance: it is one thing when Olivier performs 
Othello, it is a second thing when the play is performed at a small reper- 
tory theatre, and it is a third thing when performed by an amateur com- 
pany; further, the art form changes from night to night as Olivier plays 
Othello; and, indeed, in any one performance my experience as I watch 

* A lecture first delivered at the Nova Scotia Summer School, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, July 1967. 
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Olivier will probably be quite different from that of the man who is 
sitting next to me. For this art form is a transitory thing: we cannot re- 
live the experience of Irving in The Bells as we can experience Leo- 
natdo’s Giaconda or Inigo Jones’s Banqueting House. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the majority of Western aesthetic theories conveniently 
pass quickly over the drama. 


0 


It is important to make some definitions before relating the dramatic 
experience to aesthetics. In the first place, there is a clear difference be- 
tween ‘theatre’, ‘a play’ and ‘drama’. 

Theatre is an action. It does not, necessarily, take place in a playhouse 
(to which the term ‘the theatre’ is often referred in common usage). 
More precisely, theatre is a performance in which actors and audience 
are involved. The performance may not be of a tragedy or comedy: it 
can be of another artistic form, like a ballet or opera; or it can be with- 
out reference to a written form at all, as with much folk and primitive 
drama, the commedia dell'arte, or Keith Johnstone’s improvised presenta- 
tions in the West End of London. Essentially, theatre concerns a relation- 
ship between actor and audience. 

Morris Carnovsky once said! that for the actor there were three ele- 
ments: the Self, the Object and the Action. The actor brings himself to 
the work, but he has to relate this to the objective world otherwise it has 
no meaning and, further, that action is the expression of the energy 
which is set up between the Self and the Object. And Carnovsky at- 
tempts to unify the actor and the audience in one relationship. He said 
that when we are witnessing a performance by actors: 

we will be able to give their play back to them; by seeing the point, we will con- 
firm them in their power to make us see the point. ‘ 


It is in this sense that theatre is communication in a powerful way: as a 
mutual interplay between performer and spectator. 

A play is a literary work written in a form which is suitable for 
theatrical presentation. A dramatist successfully creates a play in as far as 
the performers and the audience mutually interact within the terms of 
teference of the play. That this does not always happen even with 
dramatic masterpieces is evidenced by the fact that Chekhov declared, 
of Stanislavsky’s production of The Seagull, that ‘the fourth act was not 
his at all’.* 

The irony, of course, is that we can also read a play in the quiet of our 
homes and imagine the theatrical conditions under which it could be 
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presented to an audience. Thus for generations plays have been loosely 
classed as ‘literature’ and, in the sense that they can be read as well as 
performed, literature they are. But they are a specific type of literature, 
maimed and stunted and incomplete: the written play is a more skeletal 
literary form than the poem or the novel. A novel is meant to be read; 
the essence of the novel as a form of art is in the reading. But a play is 
meant for theatrical presentation, otherwise it is not a play but some- 
thing else. Yet, as Allardyce Nicoll points out,? the text of a play con- 
tains more than the theatre reveals. This is one of the ambiguities of a 
play: I can read King Lear, turn back the pages, discover symbolic con- 
nexions, and see inconsistencies of character by slow analysis. These are 
all things which I may not notice when I first see the play in the play- 
house. In a reading I am using the techniques of literary criticism and 
these techniques are of value in my comprehension of the play. But this 
fact does not mean that a play is literary in essence. Compare other ele- 
ments within the theatre. I can study the elements of stage lighting or, 
like Frederick Bentham,‘ I can experiment with ‘colour music’ and 
light. This increases my comprehension of one of the elements of the 
theatre—lighting—which might well increase my understanding of the 
play King Lear when I see it lit. It is the same with décor: Gordon Craig 
could design eminently practical settings for a play about to go into 
production, but he could also create ideal designs which were not meant 
for presentation’ and these can be of immense value to our comprehen- 
sion of the plays concerned. There are a whole host of related techniques 
which can be of use to me when I am a member of the audience at the 
performance of a play and literary criticism is merely one. (One argu- 
ment against this is that the reading of a play provides the reader with 
an ‘experience’ of importance, and this experience is different from the 
experience obtained as a member of an audience. This is true as far as it 
goes. But it is only true in the sense that I can read a score of a Beethoven 
symphony and imagine the sounds in my head; this experience is only 
of true value in that it assists me to have an even fuller experience when 
I hear the music live in the concert hall.) 

But if ‘theatre’ is the mutual interplay of audience and actor, and a 
‘play’ is a literary work which can only be fully realized in theatrical 
conditions, what of the Drama? I propose the definition that drama is a 
human process, of which impersonation is the inherent mechanism. The 
whole df human life is acting, impersonating. The most common image 
for this is ‘the mask and the face’: each moment of the day we are using 
different ‘masks’ to cover our real Self (the ‘face’): we use a different 
‘mask’ when talking to our son, our wife, or our boss. Role theorists 
consider* that the person who is least adjusted to society is he who can- 
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not quickly adapt his mask to the immediate situation. Psychoanalysts 
indicate’ that the human baby uses the process of ‘identification’ from 
the earliest days when a sense of empathy exists between mother and 
child; and we know that, towards the end of the first year of life, the 
baby suddenly ‘plays’ —impersonates himself (or his mother), and de- 
velops humour. From then on, childhood is endless dramatic play— 
‘peep-bo’, Cowboys and Indians, dolls and Wendy houses—for this is 
the natural human method of social learning. Human growth continues 
in two ways: first, as social adjustment, we learn to alter our roles 
according to varying social situations; second, the prime way of 
assimilating information is dramatic, externally when we are young and 
internally when we are older—from the playing of shops when we are 
six, to the internal relations of concepts when we are adults—so that the 
ability to work in abstractions is derivative of imaginative dramatic 
play. The dramatic process is the way in which the human being adjusts 
to his world and this process is as old as man himself: studies in social 
anthropology indicate that primitive man, through magical and reli- 
gious ceremonies, also adjusts in this way.’ 

In the playhouse each individual is involved in his own drama—and 
in such a comprehensive way that, perhaps, even Pirandello did not en- 
visage. The actor is impersonating a stage character and yet, at the 
same time, is playing his role as an actor—a problem that Brecht 
examined in his Alienation Effect.” Yet, at the same time, the spectator 
identifies with (internally impersonates) characters and situations as they 
occur and relate to him; and, even so, he keeps his role as a spectator and 
behaves in a way that is socially acceptable to the rest of the audience. 

Drama, then, is the process by which we live with our fellow men and 
theatre is the artistic expression of this. Theatre shows man adjusting to 
his fellows but in an artistic framework: it provides mankind with 
heightened illustrations of the process of living. Through the mutual 
interplay of performer and spectator they both discover more of the 
dramatic process of life. The dramatist may well begin the artistic crea- 
tion, but he leaves it in the hands of the players and the audience. 


m 


When we come to consider the relationship between aesthetics and 
the dramatic art form, we must distinguish between the many ap- 
proaches within aesthetic theory. According to Hobsbaum,!* whom we 
will follow, aesthetic approaches vary according to the degree of objec- 
tivity they attribute to a work of art; put another way, they differ 
according to the degree of subjectivity they attribute to the percipient. 
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We must, therefore, relate the dramatic art form to the full range of 
aesthetic theories, from the subjective to the objective. 

The purely subjective view, like that of Collingwood," considers that 
a work of art cannot exist without someone to view it. Opinions are 
wholly subjective in that the viewer creates the work of art In this 
view, the picture on the wall has no objectivity at all; it only appears to 
exist in as far as it is viewed. As theatre can only exist with an audience 
present this might have some surface attractions as a theory; but the 
spectator does not create the work of art. Rather he is merely one ele- 
ment within an art-work that is in a constant state of flux. True he has 
to be there in order for the art form to exist. But he is existing within a 
dramatic process which is personal to him, and he has a dynamic re- 
lationship with the actor who also exists within his own dramatic pro- 
cess; and their relationship exists within the framework of a performed 
play. 

Slightly more attractive are the theories of relativism, as exemplified 
by C. I. Lewis and Stephen Pepper." They separate the work of art from 
any specific rendering of it: the work of art exists objectively, but each 
percipient sees it differently; there is a relativity of perception while thet 
work of art remains constant. While we might agree that each member 
of the audience sees a performance in a different way from his fellows, 
it is difficult to agree that the work of art remains constant. The written 
play may remain constant, but, as we have indicated, this is only one 
element of the dramatic art and, indeed, need not necessarily be so. In 
fact, the theatre experience can only presuppose an external object in so 
far as we take account of the intentions of the author. This brings us to 
the Neo-Idealism of Croce and others. 

Critical judgement, for Croce, must be from the artist’s point of 
view: we must judge how far the artist has carried out his intention; the 
criterion is the artist’s sincerity; and we must relate the work of art to 
the society out of which it arose. In the dramatic art form, critical 
judgement is complicated by the variety of artists involved—dramatist, 
performers, director, designer, and so on. If, however, we take a 
limited view of the art form, it is well possible to find out the dramatist’s 
intentions, and to relate his work to the society within which he was 
working; in fact, much literary criticism of the play form has been con- 
cerned with just this. Croce is also very concerned with intuition. He 
distinguishes perception and intuition, and considers that intuition be- 
longs solely to the imagination; this is generally supported by more 
modern studies in creative thinking." But Croce extends this by stating 
that the business of the artist is the expression of intuitions in images and, 
if the creation of beauty is expression, so is its appreciation. In other 
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words, not only do the dramatist and the actor express themselves in the 
work of art, but the member of the audience also expresses himself with- 
in the theatre experience. We can only appreciate a work of art in as far 
as it succeeds in expressing our own intuitions. Shakespeare expresses 
himself in the play Hamlet; John Gielgud expresses himself in his per- 
formance of Hamlet; and we, the audience, in witnessing the play have 
something of Shakespeare, Gielgud and Hamlet within ourselves. This 
is very attractive indeed as a concept related to the dramatic art, but 
Croce’s extension of this presents problems. Art as expression implies, 
for Croce and his followers, that the classification of literary kinds is 
false. For Spingarn, the terms ‘tragedy’, ‘comedy’, and the like have no 
validity: 

the tragic does not exist for Criticism, but only Aeschylus and Calderon, Shake- 

speare and Racine.'* 


Or, as L. C. Knights puts it, poets do not primarily write in dramatic 
forms but: 


they express themselves, and this expression is their only form.!” 


Thus, for the Neo-Idealist there is no fundamental difference between 
the literary forms of the lyric, the epic and the play; all art is expression 
by the artist and expression by the percipient. Clearly this is only tenable 
if a play is merely literature. The Ramesses Drama of 5,000 B.C. in 
Ancient Egypt, the improvised commedia dell arte of the Renaissance, and 
the Bali Witch Play can hardly be classed as literature, yet they are 
surely theatre and drama. And Beckett’s Act Without Words, which has 
discarded dialogue altogether, would be almost as difficult to fit into 
such a Neo-Idealist definition. However, the Neo-Idealist would say 
that he would not confine his definition to literature but to expression: 
the fact that Shaw wrote novels, plays and essays only means that they 
were all his expression and the differences of ‘form’ are those made by 
critical authority. But this just will not do. The experience I had when 
seeing Harcourt Williams as William in You Never Can Tell is a totally 
different experience from the one I had when reading The Perfect Wag- 
nerite. And it is no use post-Crocean thinkers telling me that this is a 
difference in my expression; it is quite clearly, too, a difference in Shaw’s 
expression. From Shaw’s point of view alone, there is a clear difference 
of form. The fact is that Shaw wrote them both, and only in that 
limited sense they are both the result of his expression. It is not true that 
each work of art has to be considered in itself without reference to 
form: the theatrical form has specific requirements that differ from 
other forms, and the dramatist’s expression moulds itself into that form. 
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But I am more than willing to admit that formal differences within 
theatre (comedy, tragedy, and the like) are terms of convenience. For 
example, many standard explanations of tragedy are only valid in terms 
of the Greeks and Shakespeare—and often only with those examples 
from these dramatists which suit the aesthetic. And, after all, an aesthetic 
which is to be of value must be an all-inclusive aesthetic. Just where does 
Racine or Kalidasa or “The Theatre of the Absurd’ fit into Bradley’s 
concept? For the Absurdists, comedy and tragedy are both manifesta- 
tions of despair, while in terms of the dramatic art, they are merely con- 
venient classifications within one art form. 

When we turn to aesthetic theories that take due account of both the 
objectivity of the work of art and the subjectivity of the percipient, we 
find certain direct relevances to the dramatic art. Theories of empathy 
indicate a sense of identity between the spectator and the work of art 
which is directly relevant to the experience in the playhouse. Lotze, 
Veron and Marshall!’ for example, are particularly concerned to relate 
line to movement in the fine arts by postulating a mimetic response on 
the part of the spectator. And, as we have already indicated, the art form 
of theatre concerns the relationship of performer and spectator in which 
they both discover more of the dramatic process of life; in an obvious 
sense the actor’s part is mimetic; less obvious, but no less true, the spec- 
tator’s reaction is mimetic—by a process of identification he internally 
impersonates the dramatic process he is witnessing on the stage. The re- 
lationship between the percipient and the art-work is an inner and un- 
conscious imitation, as distinct from that which is explicit and conscious.” 
To put it another way, what we respond to in a work of art are those 
qualities which correspond to our experience, past and potential.?° This 
is not to say that dramatic art is confined only to what we have exper- 
ienced already; merely that all knowledge, in the sense of cognition, is 
based upon sense experience; creative thought allows the necessary free 
play with perceptual data. The theatre spectator relates himself to known 
experience in the art form and, through internal identification and im- 
personation, undergoes further experience which relates to his own 
dramatic process. It is in this sense that theories of empathy can help us 
to understand the spectator’s experience in theatre; but it does little to 
elucidate the other elements in the art form. This also applies to theories 
of affectivity which indicate that the work of art is of value in its emo- 
tional effect upon the audience: thus Munro™ postulates that the art- 
work is a stimulus which provides good experience in some person at 
some time, while Wellek™ sees it only as existing in the experience of 
all the audiences. Amongst the theories of affectivity, Osborne’s “Con- 
figurative Criticism’ is of much more interest to our purpose: as the 
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mind of the spectator oscillates amongst the various contained parts of 
the work of art, only continual study allows him to see the art-work as 
a complex totality—thus repeated experiences of the work of art are 
necessary. This would answer Nicoll’s point™ that the study of the text 
reveals more than theatrical production and therefore, by implication, 
‘drama’ and ‘dramatic literature’ are virtually synonymous. Within the 
framework of Configurative Criticism, the study of the play text is 
merely one method whereby the percipient can amplify his experience 
of the work of art so that when he re-experiences the play in the play- 
house he can the more readily appreciate the work of art as a complex 
totality. Theories of empathy and affectivity, like all equilibrist aesthetic 
points of view, have difficulty in finding a balance between form and 
content, although modern thinkers have postulated ** that when the 
content of the work of art is appropriate to its form the two fuse into 
one. However, Roger Fry’s solution? was that nature must be patterned 
and stylized in order to become an effective work of art; thus he em- 
phasized the ‘purposeful order’ of the art-work at the expense of the 
content and, later, Clive Bell*? could say that content is aesthetically 
insignificant as it merely conveys information, and that form (‘Signifi- 
cant Form’) is paramount. This takes us right to the centre of a major 
dramatic argument within the twentieth century: naturalism as against 
stylization, Stanislavsky as against Chekhov. It is this problem which is 
focused within ‘absurd’ dialogue: words that are seemingly natural 
when considered in isolation become illogical when considered to- 
gether; the seemingly natural is, in fact, strictly formal. 

Aristotle, too, attempts a balance between subjectivity and objectivity 
but, because he is answering Plato’s aesthetic critique, he considers art as 
an instrument for social purposes. His Poetics*® which, almost alone 
amongst major statements of aesthetic theory, examines drama and 
theatre at depth, indicates that tragedy gets rid of emotions that might 
otherwise be expressed in real life, to the inconvenience of society. His 
theory of catharsis states that, after the excitement of the emotions by a 
tragedy, these are left in a better state than they were before. This was 
supported by the early work of Freud and child psychotherapists? in the 
field of psychoanalysis, by I. A. Richards? in the field of aesthetics— 
poetry provides a ‘balancing of impulses’-—and in education by 
Dewey", who said that art provides a finer adjustment of impulses and 
this serves to enrich and expand our lives. But while it is generally 
agreed that, in some way, members of the audience who have witnessed 
a tragedy are ‘better’ than they were before, precisely how is the prob- 
lem. Not one of the philosophers who adhere to the instrumental view 
of aesthetics can provide us with a precise answer to the problem: How 
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is catharsis effective within a specific tragedy? Even Freud in his later 
work came to lean less heavily upon catharsis and more upon the Repeti- 
tion Compulsion.” Tragedy does not ‘purge’ specific emotions, whether 
they be the pity and fear of Aristotle, the sorrow and pain of Kierke- 
gaard, or the pity and terror of Richards. It is rather that the perfor- 
mance of a tragic play demonstrates to the audience, and allows them to 
experience, the fact that succumbing to a specific emotion (or a variety) 
entirely for selfish reasons brings tragic results. The nature of the 
dramaturgy and the quality of the performance will determine just how 
far the audience can identify the emotions of their own dramatic process 
with the emotions expressed by the hero within his dramatic process. In 
a very general sense, tragic protagonists are so far under the influence of 
specific emotions that they are curiously blind to all the implications of 
their deeds. Thus the audience not only experience deeply the emo- 
tions of the protagonist, but they may also learn socially and in this 
way it is possible that the effect of tragedy is moral. 

The moment we associate the terms ‘moral’ and ‘art’ we recall Plato 
for all objective or absolutist theories of aesthetics have their historical 
basis within Plato’s Theory of Ideas. Essentially Plato puts forward two 
different theories of aesthetics: in Book X of the Republic** and in the 
Phaedrus. The former had great influence over subsequent thought, yet 
there is reason to believe that it was less central to his work than many 
have imagined. He condemned art and, particularly, theatre because 
they were imitations. But it is within Plato’s particular philosophic 
system that art is condemned: because art imitates life, and life imitates 
the ideal, art is a third level of reality in a sequence from the ideal 
through life to art. Plato’s whole argument is a philosophic one, related 
specifically to his system of thought and not to be taken as an argument 
against art and theatre. Yet, even so, the imitative basis for art is a false 
premise although it has had a long life—Plato said art imitates the parti- 
cular, and Santayana said an artist imitates his own passions and voli- 
tions. The fact that art imitates something is just as true as saying that it 
reflects human actions. It is a purely descriptive statement. It is the same 
cul-de-sac that would obtain if we said that because man cannot live 
without breathing, air is the prime factor in human life. It is, in fact, one 
of many factors just as imitation is one element of the dramatic. But in 
the Republic Plato also said that art and drama were pleasant and, as 
Tolstoy indicated,™* art that has pleasure and the deliberate communica- 
tion of feelings as its main purpose is hedonistic. Thus it is that Plato can 
state an exemplary view of art—good art must encourage emotional 
restraint (sophrosyne); and Tolstoy (in defining good art as art which 
disseminates valuable human emotions by ‘infection’) implies that good 
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art should be an instrument of social dictation; or, in a less absolute posi- 
tion, Ruskin?” can feel that art is an index rather than an instigator of 
social morality, and Yvor Winters*® can consider that works of art 
provide the best judgements of human actions. 

Clearly there is a difference between Aristotle’s approval of Sree 
because it feeds the passions and, thereby, ‘purges’ them of those which 
are likely to be socially unacceptable (which is a generalized moral argu- 
ment) and the full Moralist position as stated by Plato and Tolstoy: that 
art should be a moral force in which case it is acceptable and good art; 
but art-works which do not propogate ‘acceptable’ morality (accept- 
able, that is, to the specific philosopher who is stating the Moralist posi- 
tion) should be condemned. Such a philosophic position gives intellec- 
tual backing to Stephen Gosson** or to Jeremy Collier.“? It can even 
lead such a discerning critic as Kenneth Tynan (who had been taken to 
task because he had insisted that he should criticize an Ionesco play from 
a moralist standpoint) to say: 

If a man tells me something which I believe to be an untruth, am I forbidden to do 
more than congratulate him on the brilliance of his lying? 


The underlying assumption within Tynan’ s attempted validation is that 
his judgement should be a moral one in contradistinction to judging a 
play as a play. There is a general tendency on the part of Moralist theory 
to ignore artistic merit in favour of content which is seen as conducive to 
the particular morality favoured. But how is this morality known? In 
all cases it is a question of belief rather than reason, of emotion rather 
than intellect, of revelation rather than logic. There is some objective 
standard by which the art-work can be judged—either through univer- 
sals,“* or essences,“ or through pure aestheticism of art for art’s sake as 
with Pater and Wilde. Historically, these all owe their basis to Plato’s 
statement of absolute beauty in the Phaedrus. Beauty produces truth and 
goodness; beauty has absolute value and an art-work is good if it con- 
forms to this. This is essentially a religious rather than a philosophic 
statement for it is difficult to hold unless the Absolute is God. The fact 
that there can be an external, objective moral judgement for a work of 
art led, in the English theatre, to the anachronism of the censorship by 
the Lord Chamberlain and, in totalitarian states, to worse conditions. In 
philosophic sense there is little difference between Tynan’s position, 
Marxist theories of art,*® Arthur Miller’s mission for law and civil 
liberty,‘ and Senator McCarthy’s statement that: 


Freedom of the press does not mean freedom to lie and twist and distort the facts.47 


Strange bedfellows indeed! But if we take the complete and arbitrary 
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Moralistic position such strange correspondences occur. On the other 
hand, if we take the view that Plato’s concept is a generalized one and 
art disposes men towards right thinking (and the implication is that 
right conduct leads to true thinking), then art is exemplary: theatre has a 
true educational value for man just as dramatic play has a true educa- 
tional value for the child. In the most generalized terms, right conduct 
in this context is selflessness whereas wrong conduct is: 


to believe in nothing but things of the senses: to see, to touch, to eat, to drink and 
to lust. 


This becomes the clarion-call for Romanticism in Shelley’s belief that 
‘beauty is truth, truth beauty’ which is in the direct Platonic line. He 
also attempts to define Plato’s right conduct: 


A man to be greatly good must imagine intensively and comprehensively; he must 
put himself in the place of another and many others; the pains and pleasures of his 
species must become his own. The great instrument of the moral good is the 
imagination. ... 


For Shelley, as for Platonists as a whole, art is the extension of the 
human being beyond self so that man can ‘put himself in another’s 
place’. In one sense here lies the essence of the whole of dramatic art for 
what does the dramatist, the player and the spectator do but imagina- 
tively ‘put himself in another’s place’? In the dramatic art man projects 
himself into the lives of others even, as Shelley said, to share the emo- 
tions of the race as a whole. In this sense the dramatic art is moral: the 
member of the audience finds that the pains and pleasures of other 
members of his species become his own. Thus man extends his own 
emotional and spiritual range. 


IV 


It can be seen that philosophic theories of aesthetics can only partially 
help our understanding of the dramatic art. We may agree with the re- 
lativists that each spectator responds to theatre differently, and with the 
intentionalists that the art-work is the result of the expression of drama- 
tist, actor and audience. There may well be a sense of identity between 
the spectator and the work of art, as empathists consider, and author, 
actor and audience may have a mimetic relationship to the art form. 
There is some truth in the affective view that the value of the work of 
art is in its emotional effect upon the audience but, if so, it lies in the 
effect that ‘people feel better afterwards’. It is not that specific emotions 
are ‘purged’, nor that specific moral lessons must be learned; rather the 
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dramatic art is moral in a generalized sense that man is better for the 
ence. 

Psychology, also, is only of limited help. Experimental psychology*® 
has been largely concerned with the visual arts and is of little relevance 
to us. Psychoanalysis, on the other hand, has indicated that art develops 
from play (of the child and the ‘primitive’): ‘magic’ and ‘omnipotence 
of thought’ lead to communication with others through artistic crea- 
tion. Whereas the actor’s exhibitionism relates to his need to make ‘test 
identifications’, and the dramatist attempts to resolve the world as he 
sees it, the audience identifies with some aspect or person within the 
play j just as primitive man made trial identifications with his god—and, 
in this sense, theatre is ‘magical’ and ‘religious’. 

Studies in social anthropology have shown that theatre is inextric~ 
ably linked with the nature and origins of society. Situations in early 
childhood are reflected in the drama of a culture and, although all men 
in all societies have things in common, each society develops its own 
characteristics; thus, although there is a basic similarity in the ‘resurrec- 
tion’ dramas as far apart as the English Mummers’ Play and the Bali 
Witch Drama, these ritual dramas reflect each society’s version of a 
universal theme. Drama and ritual are extensions of the mechanisms 
inherent in play, and there are far-reaching parallelisms in the play, 
dramatic activity and religious beliefs within folk-lore and mythology, 
present-day savages and civilized children. 

But essentially the explanations of psychology and anthropology are 
descriptive. The dramatic art is so multi-dimensional that, although 
descriptive statements are of value, they do not account for the process. 
For a process it is and thus the dramatic art cannot be accounted for, 
either, by subjective or absolute aesthetic philosophies. In aesthetic 
terms, the art form is an intangible object oscillating between the sub- 
jectivity of its creators and is, in the last analysis, the result of the mutual 
interplay of dramatist, artists and audience. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF OBJECTIVE 
TESTS OF A FORM OF AESTHETIC 
JUDGEMENT 


Gordon Westland 


IN a previous article in this journal} which was concerned to examine 
the problem of objectivity as it affects psychological investigations in the 
field of aesthetics, I referred to a test which I had devised, claiming that 
it met the criteria of scientific objectivity. The test has not been tried out 
extensively enough to provide valid experimental results, but as its main 
purpose was simply to explore the possibilities of a methodological 
approach which I felt to be different from any other that I knew of, a 
` description of the construction of the test, and the thinking behind it, 
may be relevant here as an illustration and expansion of the argument of 
the previous article. 

So that this exposition can be self-contained, the nature of the prob- 
lem of objectivity must first be restated. 

There are at least three definitions of objectivity which are variously 
applied—two of them as standard practice in psychometrics, the third, I 
suggest, all too often overlooked. When used of a method of testing 
‘objectivity’ indicates that all competent judges will arrive at the same 
conclusion. When used of what is being tested it refers to the degree of 
agreement among individuals of the group for which the test is de- 
signed.* In ordinary language, however, to say that something is objec- 
tive is to imply that it exists empirically, and that its existence can be 
demonstrated; that there is a ‘defined and measurable physical dimen- 
sion’. The psychologist’s first two definitions are of course essential for 
his purpose: testing would be impossible if these two criteria were not 
satisfied. The difficulty is that the fact that a test does satisfy these criteria 
does not demonstrate that what it purports to measure exists other than 
as a consensus of opinion. A test of ‘aesthetic judgement’ which simply 
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claims to relate individual to mass judgements cannot be criticized in 
this context, but it is my contention that most testers confuse the issue by 
treating their results as if they were measurements against an absolute 
scale and ignore the problem of what a score on the test really means. 

For instance, in an early example of such tests the author, having 
arrived at the values of his scale by the consensus of opinion method, 
immediately refers to “deviation from the correct order’.* Somewhat later 
two workers began with the admirable thesis that ‘there is need for ob- 
jective tests in art’, then went on to construct a test in which the subject 
had to choose why one item is superior to another from five given 
reasons, only one of which is correct.* I think these examples clearly 
show the confusion, in that ‘correct’ is used in a different sense from that 
in which it would be used in any other kind of testing. A close study of 
the literature published both before and since the chosen examples has 
failed to bring to light any test of aesthetic judgement which escapes 
this dilemma.” The essence of the dilemma is that it is impossible to de- 
cide whether what is being measured is an aesthetic ability or the level of 
a person’s agreement with a (possibly ephemeral) standard of taste. 

What I wanted to do, therefore, was to find a form of judgement 
which would be of fact and not of value, and which could be tested for 
as a defined ability. That is, to devise a test which would be objective in 
all three senses. 

The answer which suggested itself was a test of the ability to judge 
whether works of art are or are not by the same artist. This idea ap- 
peared to provide for a type of test which would be unambiguous, 
which would be comparatively easy to use, and which should give rise 
to no obscurity in scoring. It rests, of course, on an assumption which 
contains its own difficulties of proof: that there are necessarily consistent 
elements of style running through all works by the same artist. But 
since it certainly satisfies the desired criterion, in that ‘correct’ answers 
are in fact (demonstrably) correct, the feasibility of constructing tests on 
this principle seemed worth exploring. 

Another feature of the principle which was attractive was that it 
could be made use of in connexion with any art form—visual art, 
music, poetry or prose. As the object of this preliminary exercise was 
merely to examine the possibility of employing the principle, however, 
one art form only was used, and for various practical reasons poetry was 
chosen. 

In selecting items to include in the test trial certain criteria were re- 
garded as important. It is obvious that the test would fail in its purpose 
if it could be answered on the basis of knowledge of poetic literature. 
Therefore external indications of identity (such as proper or geographi- 
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cal names, unusual or distinctive verse forms) had to be avoided, and the 
extracts had to be taken from lesser known works of the authors. The 
extracts were intended to be just long enough to establish a sense of 
style, and to cover a wide range of differing styles. 

Thirty was chosen as a probably suitable number of items, made up of 
thirteen pairs (i.e. pieces by the same author), a group of three by one 
author, and one odd piece. The extracts were from eight to ten lines 
long, and for the purpose of the experimental test were first typed on 
numbered cards, which could then be arranged in any order. Extracts 
were taken from the work of: Arnold, Bridges, Eliot, Kipling, Landor, 
Lawrence, Leopardi (in translation), Marston, Milton, Pope, Spenser, 
Webster, Whitman, Wilde, and Wordsworth. 

Since it was felt that a form of approach which involved a forced 
choice would introduce an elimination factor, an unstructured presenta- 
tion procedure was tried first. The subject was given the bundle of 
cards (in random order) with the instruction: ‘How many authors do 
you think are represented? Which pieces, if any, would you say are by 
the same authors?” The try-out of this initial version resulted in all the 
subjects expressing the opinion that it was too ‘big’, too much of an 
effort to try to grasp and interrelate thirty items. Although the sample 
used was small, the fact that everyone found the test impossible clearly 
meant that a different procedure would have to be sought. 

The next step was to type the items in threes on ordinary quarto 
sheets (still, of course, in random order). This reduced the number of 
‘pieces of apparatus’ from thirty to ten, which might make comparison 
easier. However, a further try-out gave no sign of significant improve- 
ment. 

It was then realized that the ty ped quarto sheets could be arrangedserially 
in such a way that all the correct groupings occurred within a range of 
three sheets. The procedure then is to place the first three sheets before 
the subject with the instruction: “Would you say that any of these pieces 
are by the same authors? Which, if any, would you say go together?” 
When the subject has made his choice, the first sheet is removed and the 
fourth added, a similar choice made, and the procedure repeated 
throughout the series, adding one sheet and taking one away each time. 
In this way the subject does not have to study more than nine items at 
one time, but is not provided with extraneous clues. He does not know 
how many groupings there are within any given nine items, or even if 
there are any at all. 

Further trials suggested that the administrative procedure was now 
satisfactory, but a serious difficulty became evident in scoring the test. 
Asa result of allowing complete freedom of choice, which meant that all 
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the items need not be made use of, comparisons of individual perfor- 
mances are made ambiguous. The test was incapable of distinguishing 
between, for example, the subject who pairs some of the items correctly 
while omitting the rest, and the one who pairs the same number correctly 
but attributes others wrongly. Whether or no this would represent a 
real difference in the ability being tested, it certainly could not be as- 
sumed that the results were comparable. A degree of forced choice was 
therefore introduced, to the extent that the subjects were now instructed 
to make use of every item, with appropriate alterations to the complete 
instructions to minimize the information which could be deduced from 
this. 

Thus the complete test consists of the thirty items arranged and pre- 
sented as described, the following instructions being given: 


I want you to read these extracts of poetry and note together the numbers of those 
you think are by the same authors. 

There are more sheets to follow, and I want you to keep looking for common 
authorship as we go along. Don’t assume that the items go in pairs, but you should 
make use of every one. You will find that there is an odd one somewhere among the 
lot. 

If you recognise any item—whether you can actually place it or not—would 
you please make a note of it. 


In practice the test is not so cumbersome as verbal description might 
imply. It was found that subjects understood what was expected and 
worked through without any apparent difficulty. No time limit was 
imposed in this trial, though whether time is significant should cer- 
tainly be explored. The average time taken by the subjects used was 
about half an hour. 

In keeping with the purely exploratory nature of the investigation at 
this stage a shortened version consisting of four sheets only (twelve 
items) was prepared. This was done in the hope of providing clues as to 
the optimum number of items, and also to facilitate the trial of the basic 
principle. In this version the complete test can be presented at once to 
the subject and is therefore quicker and easier to handle. 

Several further problems of scoring presented themselves. Firstly, it 
might be argued that false attributions can vary in their ‘wrongness’— 
for example, that to confuse Lawrence and Milton shows less discrimina- 
tion than to confuse Arnold and Wordsworth. But although intuitively 
this seems justifiable, it is clearly impossible to quantify ‘objectively’ 
(certainly in two of the senses referred to earlier) such a grading. Pro- 
vided all the items are made use of, the only workable method is to 
score in terms of correct attributions without qualification. 

A second difficulty arises with mixed attributions—for example 
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where two items are correctly paired but a third is wrongly put with 
them. This seems a valid case for split marking. So a completely correct 
answer is scored two—rather than deal in halves—and therefore the 
example quoted is given the score one. With the three-group the full 
score is three; all three items but with extras, two; two of the three, one. 
If we count the odd item as one (since it does not go with anything else 
it can only be correctly attributed if it appears entirely on its own), this 
gives a total possible score of thirty for the complete test. 

Recognized groupings would of course be discounted, though per- 
haps in practice this would only be necessary if both members of a pair 
were positively identified. This was not met with in the trial, but a 
tentative suggestion can be made that the possible total should be re- 
duced by two for a recognized group. In this way the ratio of actual to 
possible scores would make some comparison still feasible. Of course if 
the recognition level were high the test result could have no value. 

The complete results of the trial are not presented here—in line once 
again with the position that this was essentially a feasibility study. For 
this purpose summarized results are sufficient. With the complete form 
of the test (maximum possible score 30) the average score was 13, the 
range from 0-25. With the short version (maximum possible score 12) 
the average was 5, the range O-II. 

In both cases the scores were distributed in a roughly normal manner, 
and therefore the results, so far as they go, appear to confirm that there 
is a differential ability to make the defined judgements. There is no 
reason to suppose that the subjects were other than a random selection, 
and even if they were not it is clear that some people can perform well 
on the test, others badly, with a distribution between the extremes. 

The results, then, seem to confirm, at the very least at an impres- 
sionistic level, the feasibility of constructing a properly standardized test 
based on this principle. However, the content of the test would probably 
need considerable revision. There was evidence that the experimental 
test as it stands is somewhat too difficult for general use: a significant 
proportion of adults made a zero score, and almost all the children 
tested could not begin to tackle it. The original choice of items was of 
course arbitrary, and it is unlikely that there would be any great diffi- 
culty in finding other items which would allow for a wider spread of 
discrimination. Nothing in the immediate results, either quantitative or 
qualitative, gave any firm pointer on the question of optimum number 
of items, though on the intuitive level the raw scores of the shorter ver- 
sion seem numerically too small to be used with assurance. This would 
have to be studied more closely. The evidence is also rather unclear in 
relation to the length of the extracts. It is obviously possible to compare 
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and discriminate passages of from eight to ten lines, but this may be 
connected with the level of difficulty. The use of longer extracts might 
raise the general performance, though this would make the test more 
cumbersome. Again, further study of this would be necessary. 

Naturally the results of a test of this type cannot throw any light on 
whether the ability concerned is innate or learned, whether it is a func- 
tion of intelligence, and so on. As purely impressionistic evidence the 
following can be noted. A grammar school English master, keenly 
interested in literature and widely read, produced a very low score. A 
university double graduate failed the test completely (believing that he 
had done well). One of the highest scores recorded was made by a sub- 
ject who left school at the minimum age and is employed in an ‘un- 
intelligent’ capacity. On the whole those who made high scores ex- 
pressed positive interest in poetry, but this was by no means always the 
case. For those who did the question is left open whether the possession 
of a special ability directed their interest or whether interest helped to 
form the ability. 

It need hardly be pointed out, I think, that the question of the signifi- 
cance of the results of tests based on the suggested approach has not been 
touched upon. What would a score on such a test mean? What would 
it tell us about the subject’s aesthetic or artistic abilities? To answer that 
would require extensive additional studies, correlating results with a 
wide range of other criteria. However, my argument is that this ap- 
proach has the advantage, over the type of test commented on at the 
beginning of this article, that the ability which it actually measures is 
clear-cut and unambiguous, not dependent on consensus of opinion or 
standards of taste. I would also guess (though I cannot pretend it is more 
than a guess) that this ability would correlate better with real-life 
criteria, since it is surely more like a technical skill than whatever it is 
that existing tests measure.’ 

I believe that in all art forms tests constructed in line with this proto- 
type would be valuable and would certainly fill a gap in the existing 
range. They would possess an objectivity (perhaps it would be better to 
say a type of objectivity) not found in other tests. It is not necessary to 
argue that rigid scientific objectivity is everything in order to accept 
that it has its place. Tests of this type could well provide useful addi- 
tional diagnostic and prognostic instruments for educational and other 
purposes. 
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Gerald H. Fisher 


Fig. 1. The Necker cube 


THE FORMS of two-dimensional spatial patterns are usually perceived for 
what they are, or for what they are intended to represent. In general, the 
nature of a drawing, or a painting, is such that the problem of identifying 
its subject matter is scarcely worthy of mention. Frequently, however, 
perception of a visual configuration fails to proceed in such an appar- 
ently straightforward way. Twelve straight lines arranged upon a two- 
dimensional surface, in such a form as is shown in Fig. 1, for example, 
resemble isometric projections.of typical structures found in the environ- 
ment. This figure was first described by Louis Necker, a Swiss naturalist, 
in 1832. It may be seen readily in depth and, upon first observation, the 
form which it usually assumes is such that the lower square face, which 
in a solid structure would be at right-angles to the line of regard, appears 
closer to the observer than the upper. Upon prolonged observation, 
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however, the whole form of the figure appears to be transformed spon- 
taneously in a quite dramatic way whereupon the relative positions of 
the two square faces, and the oblique lines which join them, become 
reversed in depth. 





Fig. 2. ‘My wife and my mother-in-law’ 


The relatively abstract nature of the twelve straight lines which define 
a skeleton cube-shaped structure is such that it might be concluded that 
interest in its appearance extends little beyond academic discussion. Such 
a conclusion, however, would imply misunderstanding of the relevance 
of experimental studies of perceptual organization to experience of visual 
patterns seen in the concrete conditions of everyday life. Many spatial 
forms having strongly defined meaningful connotations may be inter- 
preted as representing two quite different subjects. Perhaps the best 
example of ambiguous figures of this kind was drawn by Hill (1915) and 
reproduced in Puck. He gave the drawing the cryptic title of My wife and 
my mother-in-law, arousing the curiosity of readers of the magazine by 
adding the comment They are both in this picture—Find them beneath it. 

Boring attracted the attention of psychologists to Hill’s drawing, de- 
tail of which is illustrated in Fig. 2, observing ‘. . . It shows in one figure 
the left profile of a young woman, three-quarters from behind. The other figure 
is an old woman, three-quarters from the front. The ear of the “wife” is the left 
eye of the “mother-in-law” ; the left eye-lash of the former is the right eye-lash 
of the latter; the jaw of the former is the nose of the latter; the neck-ribbon of the 
former, the mouth of the latter . . .’ (1930, p. 445), Those unfamiliar with the 
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wife and mother-in-law figure may experience some difficulty in seeing 
one or other of its aspects at first but, upon prolonged observation, its 
whole form is usually seen to change in a quite unusual way. 
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Fig. 3. Examples of ‘ambiguous figures’ 


Psychologists have exploited the appearances assumed by both re- 
versible and ambiguous figures in a variety of investigations intended to 
reveal the processes involved in perceptual organization. Fisher (1967a) 
made a definitive study of figures of this kind and developed a technique 
using which appropriate ambiguous forms may be prepared for certain 
specialized requirements (1967b). Two examples of the outcome of these 
studies are illustrated in Fig. 3. The first may be seen as either a gypsy- 
like figure, or a girl holding a hand-mirror, while the second represents 
a boy’s head in one aspect and a mouse in the other. 

The purpose of the present discussion is to draw attention to the fact 
that artists, in advance of psychologists, appreciated that changes in the 
figural quality of spatial patterns could be induced by suitable juxta- 
position of shape and contour. Hidden forms have been introduced into 
drawings and paintings throughout the history of art. Bonnard, Vuil- 
lard, Escher and Dali, in particular, deliberately introduced ambiguity 
into certain of their works, detail from Dali’s Slave Market with Appari- 
tion of the Invisible Bust of Voltaire being shown in Fig. 4. Elsewhere, 
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Fig. 4. Detail from Slave Market with Apparition of the Invisible Bust of Voltaire 


Fisher (1967c) has described the development of Dali’s use of this tech- 
nique, illustrating a number of further examples of it. 

In recent years the works of few artists have been submitted to closer 
scrutiny than those of Aubrey Beardsley. Descriptions of his prolific 
talent, ranging from The Fra Angelico of Satanism by Roger Fry, to The 
Master of the Line Block by Brian Reade, testify to the controversy which 
he aroused in his twenty-five years of life. Regrettably, Beardsley lived 
for too short a time to allow the development of a unique artistic signa- 
ture. He drew extensively from the techniques of the Pre-Raphaelites to 
those of the Japanese print-makers and the latter, in combination with 
the Greek influence, lent itself to preparation of line-blocks. In this 
Beardsley has something in common with Lautrec, who developed his 
style to accommodate the techniques required in lithographic reproduc- 
tion. 

Beardsley lived in an age of the renaissance of satire. His skill in 
draughtsmanship was expressed in pun and whimsy, much of which be- 
came both bizarre and grotesque in development. Enjoying the close 
companionship of such wits and iconoclasts as Oscar Wilde, Whistler 
and Max Beerbohm, Beardsley joined them in their sustained and some- 
times malicious attack upon Victorian prudery and pristine convention. 
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While tolerating the extreme products of his talent initially as the imma- 
ture mischief of an adolescent, his companions gradually withdrew their 
friendship and patronage. Even in the avant-garde atmosphere of the 
1890's certain of his excesses could not be tolerated. Subsequently, 
Beardsley refused to invite his former friends to contribute to The Yellow 
Book of which he had become Art Editor. 

Beardsley’s search for a style is exemplified in the contrasts evident in 
the drawings which he prepared for illustration of Mallory’s Le Morte 
d'Arthur. Comparison of the Frontispiece for Volume 1 with the Heading 
Plate of Book Il, Chapter XVI, for example, makes for difficulty in 
believing them to have been drawn by the same hand. Quickly, how- 
ever, a more certain and bold style emerged which owed something to 
the qualities of each of these examples of his former work. Artistic com- 
mentary remained but it became at once more strongly and subtly 
expressed. 

Whistler and Beardsley had been on terms of close friendship and they 
had exerted a mutual influence upon each other’s work. In 1894, their 
friendship was in decline. Wilde had refused to accept many of Beardsley’s 
drawings illustrating Salome and rebuffed him further by rejecting his 
unsolicited translation of the text from the original French. Presumably 
influenced by Wilde, both Whistler and Beerbohm commented ad- 
versely upon his drawings and Beardsley moved towards the last phase 
of his life jaundiced by rejection, by his dismissal from the editorship of 
The Yellow Book and by tuberculosis. 

The artistic innuendo issuing from Beardsley’s pen is perhaps bes 
illustrated in the caricatures of his erstwhile friends. He represented 
Whistler in the form of a satyr, Wilde as a magician and Beerbohm as a 
foetal infant. The double entendres implied in each of these subjects were 
not fortuitous. They are reflected in his bizarre drawings of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell and of the subject of L’ Education Sentimentale. The 
duality of each of these themes was scarcely accidental since they exem- 
plify the conflict between fantasy and reality which pervades much of 
the artist’s work. 

It is possible that Beardsley’s expression of conflict and duality, how- 
ever, has not yet been fully identified. The two-fold connotations of his 
earlier caricatures are obvious, but the portrayal of duplicity in the 
character of Flaubert’s novel is less than straightforward. Detail of this 
is shown in Fig. 5. Is the face that of a single person, heavily jowled to 
indicate chagrin and malevolence, does it borrow something from Dali 
in attempting to represent the faces of two quite different people, or was 
Beardsley’s intention to represent the two opposed facets of a single 
personality somewhat after the style of Picasso? 
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Fig. 5. Detail from L’Béucation Sentimentale 


On 12th May 1894 a drawing entitled The Fat Woman was reproduced 
in the popular magazine Today, which later merged with London 
Opinion. The original of this drawing now resides in the Tate Gallery 
and in the catalogue it is referred to as A caricature of Mrs. Whistler. 
Detail of the face and headwear of the subject of this drawing is shown 
in Fig. 6. It has been published widely, being included in a number of 
popular collections of Beardsley’s work, and reproduced on the front 
cover of the issue of The Sunday Times Magazine dated 8th May 1966, in 
which Sir Kenneth Clark observed, ‘. . . we accept them as such only be- 
cause of their powerful abstract design. Very occasionally an ordinary visual 
experience could clarify itself in Beardsley’s mind in this way. A masterpiece of 
this kind is a drawing of another fat woman (said to be a caricature of Mrs. 
Whistler) seated at a café table...” (p. 43). 


Is the intention to render the face of the fat woman more powerful by 
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Fig. 6. Detail from The Fat Woman 


contrasting it with the broad black expanse with which it is juxtaposed, 
or does this latter area itself have a figural quality, that of a dark sinister 
profile overlooking Mrs. Whistler? The treatment of the hair-line is 
hardly accidental. If it is intended, whom does it represent? As far as we 
are aware the less obvious ambiguity of expression seen in these and in 
other examples of Beardsley’s drawings has hitherto been overlooked. 
It is recommended for consideration by the art and social historians of 
the fin du siécle. 
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Warren Farnworth 


For A good many years the direction in art education has been noticeably 
anti-intellectual. I am speaking particularly of art as taught in the 
primary and secondary schools. The swing of the pendulum which led 
to the admirable reforms of the first half of the century, reforms which 
underlined the need for ‘practical’ freedom in art, may well be in need 
of a push the other way. The art educator’s preoccupation with ‘doing’ 
and ‘making’ should not blind us to the equally stimulating problems of 
appreciation and aesthetics. A wall has been built between the practical 
and the theoretical aspects of art and few people today seem anxious to 
break it down. Curiously enough the same is not true of our approach 
to studies in English. “We have usually taken for granted that to study 
literature is to concern ourselves with the intellectual and emotional 
satisfaction of prose and verse. The composition of a schoolboy sonnet 
has never been considered seriously an adequate substitute for the read- 
ing of Shakespeare, Eliot or Pound.” 

The prevalent distrust which a great many teachers affect towards any 
kind of intellectual approach in matters relating to the teaching of art, 
whilst not being difficult to explain, is patently difficult to justify. Of the 
arguments which are put forward in support of the rejection of ‘art 
appreciation’, two are worthy of note. 

Firstly, it is said, there are good reasons for supposing that art is con- 
cerned more with ‘doing’ than with any purely mental process. We 
need only believe the evidence of our own eyes. Any artifact that we 
describe as ‘art’ was made by an artist’s hands. The artist then is the 
“doer’.* It seems logical to assume, therefore, that if we wish the child 
to become involved in art, he too must become a ‘doer’. The point is 
taken; but we must take it further. Clearly, the artist is a ‘doer’; the 
evidence of his overt muscular activity is proof enough of this. But it is 
surely naive to imagine that the mere physical activity in which he 
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engages is the totality of his ‘doing’. Are we to suggest that he is merely 
a mindless automaton? Although ‘doing’ is an overt muscular activity, 
we cannot dismiss it as mere muscular activity alone. If we credit the 
artist with any intelligence at all, and if we see in his artifacts a reflection 
of this intelligence, we must surely admit his powers of thought.” Clearly 
there is more to the making of art than the manipulation of paint or 
clay. If art education was simply a matter of training artists, then we 
might, like the Renaissance masters, engage our charges in ‘doing’ and 
in learning the mechanics of doing. But it is not. We are not only con- 
cerned with their ‘doings’ (important as these may be); we are also con- 
cerned with their ‘understandings’, ‘values’ and ‘appreciations’. And 
although some of their ‘understandings’, etc., may be intricately bound 
up with the processes of their ‘doings’, others quite patently are not. 
However much the child is eager to create by ‘doing’, he is also eager 
for experiences beyond his own capacity to create, or ‘do’. And I would 
argue that one of the areas of experience into which the child must be 
introduced is that which we call ‘art appreciation’. 

Secondly, it is variously argued, though I think erroneously, that 
matters of ‘art appreciation’ are matters of personal taste alone; and that 
any teaching of them is a doctrinaire imposition by the teacher. The 
fact that the logic of the arts is sui generis leads many to suppose that we 
can give no direction in the teaching of art appreciation. But this is mis- 
taken for we are not concerned with the teaching of logic. We are not 
concerned with the logical analysis of ‘art’ expounded in propositions 
and proofs. We are not saying ‘this is art’, ‘this is what you must 
appreciate’. We are not setting out to lay down rules of taste. Rather 
are we concerned with the fostering of attitudes and values. 

Of course the teacher is, and has, an influence. We would expect this 
to be so. If it were not so, we might pertinently question what function 
and duty a teacher has. For to imply that a teacher exerts no influence is 
tantamount to suggesting that education is a matter of chance. If educa- . 
tion is a matter of anything, it is a matter of responsibility; and it is in 
the nature of teaching that responsibility is assumed and responsible in- 
fluences effected. Indeed the term ‘influence of education’ has connota- 
tions of ‘responsibility’, ‘worth’ and ‘properness’ built into it. The in- 
fluences which the teacher exerts are not influences of dogma, personal 
taste and the like, but influences of his ‘own scholarly integrity’, ‘to 
which no exception can be taken on any grounds’. 

In setting out to justify the teaching of ‘art appreciation’ I am at pains 
to see ‘art appreciation’ not as a body of inert facts or biased opinion, but 
as an initiation into the processes of free inquiry through which an 
understanding and appreciation of art may be achieved.* In the parlance 
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of contemporary educational philosophy, education is likened to ‘initia- 
tion’; an initiation into a ‘public inheritance’,* ‘the citadel of civiliz- 
ation’,’ into the ‘mansions’ of our ‘heritage’.* In a purely metaphorical 
sense the values, qualities and importances which we ascribe to art 
form part of the structure of this ‘citadel’. The values embedded here 
are not wilful, arbitrary ones, laid down by individuals or biased sects. 
Theirs is an essence, a quintessence, of that which in our cultural 
comings and goings, our creatings and our makings, has been distilled 
and refined into a cultural heritage. Neither is it surprising that this 
is so, since from the cave man has drawn, danced and sung, and in 
these ‘doings’ couched the aspirations, fears and insights of his own ex- 
‘ perience.” Rather would it be surprising if such ‘a permanent activity 
of the human spirit’ were a matter of indifference.!° The fact that in 
these ‘doings’ is reflected a human reaction to events, ideas and imagin- 
ings, and the fact that our attention to them enables us to re-live, re- 
create and re-experience similar events, explains in part why they have 
meaning for us. Insofar that our cultural heritage has meaning and value 
of a lasting kind, insofar that we as a society consider it worthy of our 
concern, is it illogical to presume that it should take its place in educa- 
tion? I think not. If knowledge of our cultural heritage serves us in the 
future; if when ‘grasped’ it enables the child to become a more rounded, 
more ‘educated’ adult; if it shapes a child’s feelings ‘with respect to what 
in our culture is to be cherished’ and admired, then art education has a 
right and a duty to give it access.12 
We rightly encourage access to music and literature; we rightly give 
access to the concepts of science and the understanding of languages. Do 
we deny access to serious art? Is all art to be ‘doing’ and nought else? 
Together with music and literature the appreciation of the visual arts 
heightens and refines the feeling side of life, and as such extends the 
often meagre experience of the modem child. In an intellectualist 
approach to knowledge art plays no part. Knowledge rests on evidence 
or proof. Its paths are hard, well-trod and stony. But however much we 
deny art’s cognitive claims we cannot deny its values, still less can we 
deny that we are ‘immeasurably poorer, and more ignorant’ without it. 
For art illuminates and reveals. Herbert Read once described art as 
‘the knowledge of one half of reality’. I tend to agree with him. For 
whereas the scientist or logician thinks in terms of verifiable evidence and 
deducible proofs, the artist thinks in terms of qualities. When we look 
at the painting by Masaccio of the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise, we are confronted with, and afforded an insight into, a quality 
rather than a quantity of feeling. To be aware of this feeling is to be 
cognitively aware in the-truest sense of the word. To ask for evidence or 
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proof of our awareness of feeling is nonsensical. Are we in doubt that 
what we have experienced has made us more aware of, more conscious 
of and more knowledgeable about life? Are we not acquainted with 
something which we did not know before? 

All art provides us with the opportunity for increased knowledge. 
Sometimes the opportunity is not taken, or we are unable or unwilling 
to take it. I cannot, for instance, take the opportunity of benefiting 
from Persian prose in the original. Many people feel the same about con- 
temporary art. But this need not necessarily invalidate the knowledge- 
structure of Persian prose or contemporary painting. The fact that I 
cannot understand the Second Law of Thermodynamics makes it no less 
useful to those who can. Bruner! has described the cognitive aspect of 
aesthetic experience as the ‘perceiving of a new image’. In the perceiving 
of this new image ‘things that were previously separate in experience’ 
are connected. In perceiving we are creating anew for ourselves. More 
than that, we are engaging ourselves in the process of structuring our 
experience; linking and unifying the moments of experience and 
thereby providing ourselves with a ‘scaffolding’ of meaning.” 

That an appreciation of art is of worth to the pupil as an individual, 
could, I suppose, be argued on hedonistic grounds alone, although such 
an argument would be shallow. But it would be mistaken to rule out the 
‘hedonistic’ impulse completely. Adolescent boys seem to have an 
affmity with the macabre excesses of Goya or Bosch. Young children 
can respond to the fantasies of Klee. Albeit the experiences are seldom 
of the aesthetic variety; that is, the response is superficial, concerned 
more with surface realities than with deep insights. In much the same 
way that we enjoy humming a catchy, popular song, as opposed to 
listening seriously to a Bach fugue. There is nothing wrong in this, and 
it facilitates our task. The enjoyment of simple pleasures leads on to 
pleasures of a more complex kind, The fact that children can respond at 
this level gives them a confidence to tackle ‘harder’ things. They be- 
come conscious of themselves as responsive individuals; they develop 
perceptual habits. It is the modest claim of art that it can help develop 
these perceptual habits, moving from the hedonistic to the aesthetic. 
What begins with the pleasurable experience of Miro or Calder at a 
shallow level, promises a heightened response in later life." 

Children also experience pleasure in looking at comics, and listening 
to Pop music. These are momentary pleasures which require scant 
effort to be appreciated. Art holds out the prospect of a satisfaction to be 
experienced in adult life, and of a satisfaction not to be found in Pop 
culture. The fact that art is demanding requires that we attend to the 
roots of appreciation in school. 
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A ‘NO-REFERENCE’ THEORY OF 
AESTHETICS 


A reply to Mr. Elliott’s reply 
A. G. Pleydell-Pearce 


In ‘THE AESTHETIC AND THE SEMANTIC’ (British Journal of Aesthetics. Vol. 
8, No. 1) Mr. Elliott is critical of an article of mine, ‘Sense, Reference 
and Fiction’ (British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 7, No. 3). I feel that a reply 
from myself would be in order. His article, however, is so full of mis- 
understandings of my position that it is difficult to know where to begin. 
The wholesale nature of this misunderstanding is revealed on p. 44, 
where he writes: ‘There is another version of the “no-reference” theory 
of the aesthetic, however, to which all the objections I have raised in 
this paper so far are irrelevant.’ As this point, after some ten pages spent 
in attacking what he believes to be my position, he then sketches what 
in essence is the position to which both I and, I think, Frege are com- 
mitted. I did not suppose that when Frege wrote that the sentence 
‘Odysseus was set ashore at Ithaca while sound asleep’ had no reference 
he thought that the name ‘Ithaca’ was devoid of sense. Since Mr. Elliott 
is critical of this theory also, I shall try in this paper to deal with these 
criticisms. In doing so I may perhaps make my own view a little more 
clear. i 

The theory in question, in which, as Mr. Elliott puts it, ‘all reference 
can be put into abeyance when we read the poem’, suffers, he claims, be- 
cause it does not eliminate truth and falsity in the way in which what he 
thought was my theory did. ‘If we adopt this new theory,’ he claims, 
‘we shall be haunted by them (i.e. truth and falsity) in the guise of tauto- 
logy and contradiction; and the difference between a poet who writes 
about real persons and one who invents imaginary persons is trans- 
formed into that between a poet who chooses proper names which are 
rich in sense and one who chooses proper names which have virtually no 
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sense at all.’ But to find this objectionable is to beg the question at issue. 
To assume, to take my own example, that Shakespeare’s play is about a 
real person. But it is just this that I wanted to deny. My point was that 
while attending to the play we are asked to pretend that there is only one 
person who bears the name ‘Henry V’, this is the ‘person’ created by 
Shakespeare and whom the play is about. Success in doing this is just 
what is meant by putting all reference into abeyance, which Mr. Elliott 
concedes is not synonymous with depriving the name of all sense. How 
much and what aspects of this sense have aesthetic relevance will depend 
upon the work in question. If Mr. Elliott’s account of the Cavafy poem 
is correct (I am not myself acquainted with it), the author will have done 
little or nothing to limit the sense of most of the names. If, however, we 
insist upon thinking of “Henry V’ as naming also a person who lived at a 
certain time and in a certain place, i.e. as a real person in history, then 
instead of attending to the imaginary world of the play we shall be con- 
cerned with the discrepancy between the fictional and the historical ac- 
count of Henry V. This, if it occurred affectively, would, I argued, be a 
failure of aesthetic apprehension. If it occurred reflectively, we would be 
thinking of the play not as a work of art but as an historical account. I 
take it that Mr. Elliott, like myself, would hold that it is not this. It is 
precisely because the name ‘Henry V’ is rich in sense that we need to 
distinguish the Henry V of history from the character which Shake- 
speare has created. But the fact that there existed a person called Henry 
V does not mean that Shakespeare’s play is about this person any more 
than if there once existed a woman by the name of Constance Chatterly 
this would mean that Lawrence’s novel was about her. 

It was in the context of a discussion of such points that I quoted 
Frege’s remark: “The question of truth would cause us to abandon 
aesthetic delight for an attitude of scientific investigation.’ Thus I do not 
hold that ‘verification is compatible with the aesthetic so long as our 
search does not lead us beyond the confines of the work’, as Mr. Elliott 
seems to suppose. The distinction I had in mind was between the affec- 
tive and the reflective. In this sense when, to quote Mr. Elliott, ‘I look 
back in the text to discover exactly what it was Cassius said’ I have 
abandoned the aesthetic attitude just as I would have done in any other 
‘process of checking’. Nor do I deny that, as Mr. Elliott puts it, ‘usually 
we have to perform a variety of non-aesthetic activities to put ourselves 
in a position to experience a work of art’. I wish only to deny that I ever 
suggested otherwise. 

Unlike Mr. Elliott I do not know how Blake or Lawrence, for example, 
intended their works to be read. Perhaps, as he seems to claim, these 
authors did intend their works to have an implicit reference to existence; 
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but if he thinks this means that they make statements about the world, 
which is the sense in which both Frege and I have used the term ‘refer- 
ence’, then it would appear that a whole dimension of asethetic exper- 
ience is quite foreign to him. That the works of Blake and Lawrence 
have human significance I do not doubt. That they achieve this by 
means of reference, implicit or explicit, of the kind I believe Frege to 
have rightly ruled out, seems to me false. On this point an analysis of the 
form of a work in the manner made familiar to us by Lukics* would 
seem a far more fruitful approach than an attempt to establish a direct 
reference from events in the imaginary world of a novel or play to 
events in the real world of existence. 

One last point. Mr. Elliott takes me to task for using the term ‘fiction’ 
in a rather wider sense that it can legitimately bear. I accept this stricture; 
and enter an appropriate plea of guilty. Perhaps I should have written 
‘works of imagination’ instead. At one time, I would have thought this 
would have made my account merely tautological. Mr. Elliott appar- 
ently thinks not since he is prepared to blur the distinction between the 
real and the imaginary. A change in terminology would not, I think, 
make any essential difference to my position. Whether it would affect 
Mr. Elliott’s criticisms is not for me to say. 


* See, for example, La Théorie du Roman. Lucien Goldmann’s The Hidden God provides 
an easily accessible example of the application of Lukics’s method to the works of Pascal and 
Racine, 
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Aesthetics in the Modern World. Edited by 
HAROLD OSBORNE. Thames and Hudson. 
1968. pp. 379. 508. 


THis ANTHOLOGY of articles from The 
British Journal of Aesthetics is sure to exer- 
cise an influence, possibly for good, pos- 
sibly for ill. As 2 whole it lacks the sense of 
solid achievement and all-out endeavour 
which characterizes the recent anthology 
from The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, but it contains some papers of 
very considerable merit, and there are 
other compensating features. The com- 
paratively free-and-easy approach which 
some of the authors have adopted is stimu- 
lating and makes for wealth of ideas. There 
is no trace of the old disreputable lack of 
confidence in the status or future of 
Acsthetics.-Most important, this collection 
suggests the idea of a basic style of philo- 
sophical writing in Aesthetics no longer so 
closely imitative of the style of writing in 
Ethics or Epistemology but somewhat 
closer to that of some kinds of aesthetic 
criticism. Among the contributors it is 
hard to distinguish philosophers from 
critics: the critics also argue philosophi- 
cally, the philosophers also write well and 
are well acquainted with art. This antho- 
logy may encourage aestheticians to write 
from the basis of their own experience of 
art, trusting their own sensibility and 
accepting the risk of revealing their inade- 
quacy in this respect. Such a development 
would be greatly to the benefit of their 
subject. If the worst features of this antho- 


logy are imitated, however, it will be con 
ducive to liveliness and urbanity at the ex- 
pense of philosophical rigour. But what- 
ever its influence may be, it is clear that this 
book has not acquired its character by 
accident. The Editor could easily have 
made a more conservative selection, and 
his own work though uncompromisingly 
philosophical, has given abundant evidence 
both of hus love of art and of his capacity 
for style. 

Ronald W. Hepburn’s ‘Aesthetic Appre- 
ciation of Nature’ is carefully argued, 
deeply sensitive to the phenomena, and 
elegantly written. The later ver- 
sion in British Analytical Philosophy is better 
still—one of the very finest modern papers 
in Aesthetics. Equally impressive is 
Richard Wollheim’s ‘Art and Illusion’, an 
examination of an argument which is cen- 
tral to H. E. Gombrich’s well-known 
book. Though he writes with great 
economy and clarity, Professor Wollheim 
does not disguise the intricacy of his topic 
and is prepared to argue at sufficient length 
to establish his point beyond reasonable 
doubt. Many of the other papers in this 
collection lack this degree of concern and 
lose by the comparison. Ruby Meager’s 
excellent account of the sublime, in ‘The 
Sublime and the Obscene’, is partly based 
on a reading of Longinus; it is valuable 
both as a commentary on his work and for 
its contribution to our general understand- 
ing of the experience of literature. Her ac- 
count of the obscene is marred by false 
supposition and unwarranted prescription. 
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In ‘The Perspicuous and the Poignant’, 
F. M. Findlay is aware both of ‘the vast 
complexity of the phenomenlogy of the 
aesthetic world’ and of the need for con- 
cepts by which this complemty may be 
unified. His main thesis, that ‘for an object 
to come before us aesthetically it must do 
so perspicuously and poignantly’, involves 
a mighty stretching of the ordinary con- 
cepts and risks their transformation into 
something less exciting, say ‘form’ and 
‘feeling’. Ruth Saw’s ‘Sense and Nonsense 
in Aesthetics’ is a wise and clear account of 
the aesthetic philosopher’s task, faultless ex- 
cept in that it does not consider to what 
extent our gaining ‘a clear understanding 
of the interrelations among the concepts 
employed in artistic and critical discourse’ 
depends upon our bemg able to describe 
typical aesthetic experiences with sufficient 
accuracy. Ruth Saw and Harold Osborne 
are joint authors of ‘Aesthetics as a Branch 
of Philosophy’, in which they consider the 
main directions taken by Aesthetics since 
Baumgarten. This is a masterpiece of com- 
pression, absorbingly interesting and beau- 
tifully written. 

William Empson contributes a generous 
paper ‘Rhythm and Imagery in English 
Poetry’. His remarks on rhythm are per- 
ceptive and convincing; but in resisting 
Imagism as a ‘revolt against reason’ he 
denies that the visual imagination has any 
significant part to play in the reading of 
poetry. Experiencing poetry is essentially 
thinkmg as opposed to visualizing, which 
is a matter of attending to decorations. Mr. 
Empson’s writing is exhilarating, but the 
question of the role of visual imagery in 
the experience of poetry requires 2 more 
patient examination than he provides. In 
‘On the Concept of the Interestmg’, Aurel 
Kolnai writes on the subjectively and ob- 
jectively interesting and compares the 
interesting, as an aesthetic category, with 
the beautiful. His conclusion, that the key- 


concept of interestingness is a certain kind 
of transcendence whereby our glance 
passes from ordinary reality to the ‘other 


world’ (in any sense) and returns again, 
relies on a distinction which the ‘in any 
sense’ unfortunately obscures. Never- 
theless, this article is rich in ideas, and 
one of the most stimulating in the book. 
In his paper ‘Vulgarity’ John Bayley 
maintains that we apply the word ‘vulgar’ 
to literary works either because an author 
lacks awareness of the powerfully indivi- 
dual flavour of his own personality, or be- 
cause he causes a lack of self-confidence in 
us or we detect a lack of self-confidence in 
him. Keats is an example of the first type of 
vulgarity, which is not really vulgarity at 
all but self-conceit on the part of the critic; 
Kipling is a dreadful example of the second 
and bad type. But by Mr. Bayley’s first 
criterion we should have a tendency to 
consider Traherne and even Spenser at 
least as vulgar as Keats. If causing lack of 
self-confidence in us makes a poem vulgar, 
The Wanderer is vulgar, at least so far as I 
am concerned; and if lack of self-confi- 
dence is vulgar, Arnold’s poetry is vulgar. 
Mr. Bayley perceives that the presence of 
vulgarity sometimes enhances rather than 
diminishes the value of a work, but in these 
cases he is not prepared to accept the vul- 
garity as vulgarity. Hence he tries to con- 
trast Keats with Kipling in the very respect 
aD es 
D. W. s ‘Psychological Pro- 
cesses in the ae of Fiction’ is con- 
cerned largely with what we call ‘identi- 
fication’ with the characters of a literary 
work and ‘vicarious experience of it 
events’. He considers the errors to which 
these expressions have contributed, distin- 
guishes various elements in our response to 
fiction, and notes similarities and differ- 
ences between this response and our re- 
sponse to actual events. Professor Harding 
argues so coolly and with such good sense 
that his paper seems truistic, but this is a 
mark of its excellence. In “The Idea of 
Literature’ G. P. Henderson maintains that 
literary quality, while it 1s not independent 
of the content of the work, is independent 
of its moral effect. ‘A decision on literary 
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merit does not imply any decision on 
social and personal questions; what it does 
imply, when favourable, is merely that if 
social and personal questions are treated in 
the work being judged, they should be 
treated with some insight, some gravity, 
some responsibility, and some taste.’ Yet 
if the author expresses 2 moral attitude 
that we do not share, and if his insight is 
new to us, how can we judge that his 
work satisfies Professor Henderson’s con- 
ditions without its having some moral 
effect on us? Our sharmg the insight is a 
moral effect even if it does not lead imme- 
diately to a change of attitude. Moral 
arguments seldom accomplish as much. 
Professor Henderson maintains also that in 
pamting and some literature looking to 
possess is possessing: ‘Picasso’s Guernica, 
which was not painted for the fun of it, 
expresses abomination; there is no qua- 
tion of its looking to possess it.’ But if we 
refer the work to the artist, it may look to 
express what it does not really express. 
Picasso may have expressed something 
very different from abomination but 
which we are not at the moment able, or 
perhaps not inchned, to see. C. A. Mace’s 
succinct and informative paper ‘Psycho- 
logy and Aesthetics’ is relevant here (p. 
297). 

There are three essays on the nature of 
emotional qualities in Art. In “The Lan- 
guage of Feelings’, Huw Morris-Jones 
maintains that ‘the connexion between a 
work of art and feeling must be described 
in such a way that one can locate the feel 
ing ın the work of art itself.’ In aesthetic 
contemplation we recognize the feelings 
which the work presents, but the recogni- 
tion does not involve any sharing or em- 
pathic participation. Recognizing a feeling 
is like understanding the meaning of a 
statement. It is ‘a kind of excitement which 
has analogies in the thrill of scientific dis- 


Professor Morris-Jones misjudges the 
nature of his contribution to the topic. 
Even if recognition, in some sense, is 
essential to the perception of emotional 
qualities, it does not follow that aesthetic 
experience of emotional qualities is no~ 
thing but recognition. In ‘Emotions and 
Emotional Qualities’ Ronald W. Hepburn, 
though in the main he shares Professor 
Morris-Jones’s cognitivist point of view, 
argues that ‘a significant place needs to be 
left ın aesthetic theory also for the arousal 
of emotion’. Harold Osborne in “The 
Quality of Feeling in Art’ recognizes the 
aesthetic relevance of a further variety of 
kinds of emotional quality, and is the most 
sensitive to the complexity of the pheno- 
mena. 

Thereis a lively clash of opinion between 
L. R. Rogers and Donald Brook on 
‘Sculptural Thinking’, though the issue 
between them is scarcely 2 momentous 
one. Louis Arnaud Reid writes with good 
judgement on ‘Art, Truth and Reality’, 
but this topic can hardly be given its full 
due in a single article. Philip Rawson’s ‘An 
Exalted Theory of Ornament’ 1s a gay but 
somewhat misleadmg introduction to 
Indian aesthetics, whose voices are not so 
unanimous as he suggests. Eric Newton’s 
“Art as Communication’ is admirable in its 
thoroughness and lack of condescension. 
Finally, there are two brief but tightly- 
packed articles: Richard Kell’s ‘Content 
and Form in Poetry’, and W. Sinclair 
Gauldie’s ‘Architecture and the Human 
Condition’, 

The Editor has compiled an extremely 
readable book. It is also well-produced, a 
pleasure to look at and to handle. But the 
publishers have a large share in the credit 
for this volume. In his Introduction the 
Editor acknowledges ‘the generous back- 
ing of a commercial publisher, without 
which the publication of the Journal 


covery or in the solution of mathematical would have been impossible’. 
problems’. Unfortunately, by supposing R K. ELLIOTT 
that he has described the only properly Birkbeck College 
aesthetic manner of experiencing music, 
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Aesthetics and the Arts. Edited by LEE A. 
jacosus. McGraw-Hill. 1968. pp. 315. 


Tus soor is 2 collection of readings in 
aesthetics. It is quite common to find a 
paper, no doubt because of its importance, 
appearing in several collections, but the 
editor of the present volume has assembled 
some stimulating work whilst avoiding 
undue overlap with other collections. 
Only two papers, those by Selma Cohen 
on dance and by Beardsley on the creation 
of art, have already appeared elsewhere 
(speaking of a dozen collections checked). 

Jacobus begins the book with a section 
entitled ‘Some Overall Views’. This is 
followed by sections on the dance, litera- 
ture, music, the visual arts and architecture. 
Finally—one of the virtues of the book— 
there is a section on film, which is rarely 
represented in textbooks or collections. Of 
the thirty items just over half are excerpts 
from books. The rest are reprinted from 
journals, including four papers from The 
British Journal of Aesthetics, which (to be 
partisan) are among the more interesting 
contributions. Jacobus has aimed at pro- 
ducing ‘a first book for students of the 
arts; it 1s designed to introduce beginning 
students to the current thinking among 
philosophers about art’. ‘Current thinking’ 
is Er meant to include Santayana 

and Hanalick, but a fair proportion of the 
work is very recent. Indeed one paper (by 
Michelis on aesthetic distance) is attributed 
to 1969 (a misprint of course for 1959). 
One of the recent papers, Hugh Kennet’s 
“The Counterfeiters’ (1966), is clearly an 
essay of considerable importance. 

The ‘basic premise’ of Aesthetics and the 
Arts is the hope that ‘an exposure to ideas 
in aesthetics will help develop an advanced 
sense of awareness about the arts’ and that 
this ‘should produce a sounder critical 
attitude toward art’. This intention is open 
to doubt on the grounds that it supposes 
the relationship between aesthetics and 
criticism to be less problematic than it is. 


Thinking philosophically about art, Jaco- 


bus holds, means ‘thinking as clearly and 
reasonably as possible’. This characteriza- 
tion of philosophy, though common and 
true so far as it goes, is not convincing 
since it describes not only philosophy but 
any intellectual enterprise properly carried 
out, including criticism. 

The papers are not always self-sufficient. 
In the reprinted from Hospers’s 
Meaning and Truth in the Arts, for example, 
some use is made of the important but not 

explained distinction between 
thick and thin aesthetic values, a distinction 
which must surely baffle the beginner. The 
editor provides translations of anything in 
a foreign language, but linguistic difficul- 
ties are not the only kind these pages raise. 
The overall effect on the beginner of the 
section ‘Overall Views’ might be to leave 
him in a state of some bewilderment. The 
section includes pieces by writers of diverse 
philosophical positions on topics such as 
definition, form and meaning, great art, 
and one paragraph by Berenson on the 
‘aesthetic moment’. At least in this general 
area of philosophical aesthetics the be- 
ginner might be better served not by an- 
thologies whatever the merit of their 
selections individually considered, but by 
an expository work in the subject from a 
single hand. 

There are indeed instances of the ‘healthy 
disagreement between many represented 
authors’ foretold in the preface. Two con- 
tributors refer to Picasso’s reported need, 
upon contracting ‘an indigestion of green- 
ness’ from a walk in the forest, to “empty 
this sensation into a picture’. Shumaker 
rates this account more seriously than 
Beardsley, who argues pungently against 


its plausibility as an account of the creative 
process. This is no place to take detailed 


issue with individual contributors but one 
comment might be allowed. Bossart in the 
paper (reprinted from this Journal) on form 
and meaning in the visual arts reports an 
experiment in which an observer looks 
through three peep-holes at what he ident ` 
fies as three conventional chairs. When the 
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observer goes behind the viewing screen 
“he discovers that two of the “chairs” are 
really constructions of wire and painted 


perceptions 
do not reveal what is ‘really out there’. But 
the reply to this must surely be chat in two 
of the cases constructions of wire are 
“really out there’ and that on moving be- 
hind the screen this is what perception 
reveals. 
Regrettably the source of the piece by 
Santayana on “The Elements and Function 
of Poetry’ is nowhere given. The notes on 
contributors are not well done. ‘George 
Santayana, without question, was one of 
the most significant American philosophers 
and aestheticians of his or our time’ (part 
of one entry) is but adnlatory, and was the 
entire entry ‘Eduard Hanslick had strong 
feelings about music. His work has been 
very influential down to our own day’ 
really worth saying? 


University of Sussex 


T. J. DIFFEY 


On the Aesthetic Education of Man. In a 
Series of Letters. By FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 
Edited and translated by mizaneTH m. 
WILKINSON and L A. WILLOUGHBY. 
Clarendon Press. 1967. pp. cxcvi + 372. 
126s. 


WEEN N 1959 the bicentenary of Schiller’s 
birth wes commemorated in London by a 
special series of lectures, Elizabeth Wilkin- 
son began her contribution with the fol 
lowing disclosure: ‘If on this ici 

occasion Professor Willoughby and I are 
looking more than usually hollow-cyed 
and sunken—cheek'd, it is because for a year 
and more we have been wrestling with a 
translation of Schiller’s Aesthetic Letters, 
juggling with possible English equivalents 
for Vernunft and Verstand, Geist and Gefthl, 
Sinne and Affekt, . . . for Freiheit and Natur, 
Idee and Form, Stoff, Gehalt and Gestalt, for 
Täuschung and . . . Schein? The result of 


what must have been truly a labour oflove, 
sustained over many years, has now been 
published. The translation, which is printed 
facing the original German text, is faithful 
to the finest shading of Schiller’s intricate 
train of thought and manages at the same 
time to convey something of the splendour 
and sublime grandeur of his style. There 
are certainly not many works of German 
philosophy which have been honoured 
with such a painstaking and congenial 
rendering into English. 

This new edition of Schiller’s treatise 
contains, however, much more than a mere 
translation and can serve as a paradigm of 
how to present a foreign philosophical 
work to an English-speaking reader who 
cannot be expected to be familiar with the 
intellectual tradition and era in which it 
was written. An Introduction of nearly 
two hundred pages first describes the his- 
torical and personal background of the 
Aesthetic Letters and their place in the con- 
text of contemporary politics and aesthetics. 
After an analysis of the unusual structure 
and method of Schiller’s treatise the 
authors trace its impact on other writers 
from its publication in 1795 up to the pre- 
sent time. An extensive Commentary 
proves by its excellence that the translator’s 
viewpoint, far from limiting the field of 
interest, is on the contrary particularly 
suited to explore the meaning of the ori- 
ginal work. Whereas the native reader of 
the German text may easily remain un- 
aware of many problems of interpretation 
owing to his deceptive familiarity with the 
expressions used, the responsible translator 
inevitably comes face to face with such 
hidden problems; for in every single case 
he is forced to make up his mind what the 
original passage means before he can de- 
cide on the best equivalent in English. This 
task is not facilitated by the fact that a 
number of philosophical key terms acquire 
in Schiller’s text variety of meanings ac- 
cording to the context in which they are 
used. A special Glossary explains Schiller’s 
terminology and in addition to this specific 
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purpose helps to clarify basic concepts of 
German Idealist and Romane thought in 
exemplary fashion. In several Appendices 
the editors report about the origin of the 
German text as well as about previous 
translations; they even provide visual aids 
in diagrammatic form for the understand- 
ing of the relevant dichotomies and syn- 
theses that are such characteristic features 
of Schiller’s exposition. 

In the face of the many apparent con- 
tradictions in Schiller’s treatise Professors 
Wilkinson and Willoughby firmly argue 
for its basic inner consistency. Yet even 
their ive guidance through the 
Letters cannot dispel all doubts about the 
validity of Schiller’s philosophical proce- 
dure in connexion with his ambiguous use 
of such key concepts as beauty, freedom, 
play, form, semblance and sensuous drive. 
Jf in the Preface the editors disclaim any 
pretence to a ‘critical’ edition in the strict 
sense of the term, it must be added that 
they do not discuss such a fundamental 
critique of Schiller’s aesthetic thought as 
has been undertaken by Kite Hamburger 
in two essays now reprinted in her book 
Philosophie der Dichter and in her epilogue 
to the German Reclam-Edition of the 
Aesthetic Letters. Schiller’s ‘labyrinth of 
equivocations’ has recently received critical 
attention also by Emil Staiger, whose book 
Friedrich Schiller probably appeared too 
late to be included in the comprehensive 
bibliography at the end of the new edi- 
tion. But two other important earlier 
books are also missing from the hst of re- 
levant general literature: Hans-Georg 
Gadamer’s Wahrheit und Methode, which 
contajns a phenomenological critique of 
the concepts of play and semblance, and 
Herbert Marcuse’s Eros and Civilization, 
which, through a radical post-Preudian 
and post-Marxian reinterpretation of the 
Letters, gives a new revolutionary meaning 
to Schiller’s grandiose vision of mankind's 
advance to freedom and to a higher form 
of culture through aesthetic education. 

The care and devotion which the trans- 


lators have spent on their edition is mot- 
vated by the conviction that Schiller’s 
treatise is ‘one of the greatest works in the 
German language’ and that, as Professor 
‘Wilkinson remarked in her 1959 lecture, 
‘it is high time ıt was reckoned among the 
great books of the world’. There is no 
doubt that the Aesthetic Letters deserve an 
important place in the history of ideas as 
the representative manifesto of German 
Classical’ humanism and that they are a 
magnificent example of German prose. 
The editors are, however, concerned to 
plead for Schiller’s work not only as an 
outstanding historical document and as 2 
beautiful literary work (all the rarer for the 
fact that ıt expresses theoretical ideas), but 
as a lasting philosophical achievement 
whose message is still topical today. They 
consider Schiller’s contribution to aesthetic 
philosophy worthy to stand side by side 
with Plato’s Republic as ‘one of the few 
works in world literature which seriously 
explores the relation between art and poli- 
tics’. In keepmg with Professor Wilkin- 
son’s Inaugural Lecture of 1962 In Praise of 
Aesthetics the new book ıs decidedly 
written in praise of Schiller’s aesthetics and 
admirably succeeds in unfolding the 
astonishing wealth of seminal insights that 
can be extracted from the complex struc- 
ture of his treatise. 
X. MITCHELLS 


Estetyka Nowozytna. By WLADYSLAW 
TATARKIEWICZ. Ossolmeum. Warsaw. 
1967. pp. 570. Zl. 125. 


Tus 1s the long awaited third volume of 
Professor Tatarkiewicz’s monumental His- 
tory of Aesthetics, the first two volumes of 
which were reviewed in VoL 1, No. 4 of 
this journal. The present volume covers the 
years 1400 to 1700, centuries hitherto ne- 
glected by historians of aesthetic thought. 
Edgar de Bruyne’s great study of medieval 
aesthetics carries us only to Duns Scotus in 
the fourteenth century and studies of 
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‘modern’ aesthetics begin with the 
eighteenth-century writers. Between is a 
blank. Even the standard histories, such as 
Robert Zimmermann, M. Schasler and 
Bernard Bosanquet in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Gilbert and Kuhn and Monroe C. 
Beardsley in the twentieth, treat cursorily 
of this period. Apart from some few 
specialized studies such as Sir Anthony 
Blunt’s Artistic Theory in Italy 1450-1600, 
an excellent handbook for students of 
Italian painting, there is nothing. Yet a 
period spanning the development from 
the carly Renaissance to the Baroque is 
exciting as few others both for the variety 
and quality of its artistic achievements and 
for the great masters of humanistic thought 
which it produced. 

Tatarkiewicz has followed the method 
of the earlier volumes in supplementing 
expository text by ample and well-telected 
quotations from his sources. These range 
from Petrarch and Boccaccio to Jean- 
Baptiste Dubos and Giovanni Battista 
Vico. He deals with aesthetics not only as 
it is discussed in the works of the philo- 
sophers but as it is manifested in the mouths 
of artists and musicians, poets and 
humanists. There are sections on the theory 
of music, theory of architecture, theory of 
painting and theory of literature as well as 
discussions of particular themes such as 
proportion and emblems. The scope of the 
work reveals mature learning over a very 
catholic field. There is a section on Nicolas 
of Cusa as well as Filarete and Alberti; the 
aesthetics of Mannerism is illustrated by 
Pontormo and Cardano as well as Michel- 
angelo; the ‘Romantic interlude’ of 1600 
is illustrated not only from Caravaggio and 
the Carracci but among others by Fran- 
cesco Patrizi, Giordano Bruno, Giacomo 
Zabarella, Sarbiewski and Lope de Vega. 
Many wellknown names which too often 
remain no more than names to the average 
over-pressed student—names such as those 
of Cesare Ripa, Federigo Zuccaro, Pierre 
Charron, Marco Girolamo Vida, Domi- 
nique Bouhours—are here brought to life 


by summaries, texts and—an exceptionally 
happy thought—in a large number of 
cases by contemporary portraits. 

As we remarked in a review of the earlier 
volumes, it is greatly to be regretted that 
this most valuable of source books is not 
available in the English language. 


HAROLD OSBORNE 


The Experimental Psychology of Beauty. By 
C. W. VALENTINE. Tavistock Publications. 
Social Science Paperbacks. 1968 (1962). 
pp. 438. 25s. 


THIS 1s a paperback version of a standard 
work published in 1962. That book in turn 
had its origins in one of the same title pub- 
lished in 1913 and enlarged in xr919; but as 
the author points out in the 1962 preface, 
it was then revised and enlarged into a new 
book, not merely a new edition. The his- 
tory of the book indicates an involvement 
by the author stretching over very many 
years which gives promise of a compre- 
hensive survey of the field. That promise 
is certainly fulfilled. It is of course always 
possible to disagree with certain aspects of 
presentation and orientation, but anyone 
who wants to read a review of the experi- 
mental work done by psychologists in the 
whole area of aesthetics, from the earliest 
work by Fechner up to the late ’s50s, need 
go no further—in fact, as the author points 
out, there is no other such general treat- 
ment available. 

I dehberately wrote ‘to read a review’ in 
the previous sentence, because the arrange- 
ment of the book reduces its usefulness as 
a reference source: all references are given 
in the body of the text or as footnotes, and 
nowhere collected together. Therefore the 
chief value of the book is 2 continuons 
narrative, though it is indexed by name 
and subject. 

One doubt I have always had refers to 
the title itself. It seems to me potentially, 
and if so needlessly, misleadmg to refer to 
the experimental psychology of Beauty. It 
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is precisely the implicanon that the psycho- 
logist daims to be able to analyse the 
nature of ‘beauty’ which causes misunder- 
standing and hostility (and these do exist). 
What the psychologist investigates 1s of 
course human response in the area of 
aesthetic experience. At the most general- 
ized level he is interested in discovering 
what other people regard as ‘beautiful’ (or 
‘pleasing’ or ‘good’), accepting that ‘it is 
not the psychologist’s busmess to say what 
is beautiful and what is not’. Information 
on how people actually do respond, the 
extent to which there is a consensus, the 
range of individual differences, and so on, 
can only be helpful in any analysis of 
aesthetic ience. 

A valuable book, then, for providing an 
exposition and explananon of how experi- 
mental method can be relevant in an area 
which is essentially concerned with values. 

GORDON WESTLAND 
University of Surrey 


The History of the Royal Academy 1768- 
1968. By SIDNEY c. HUTCHISON. Chap- 
man and Hall. 1968. pp. 268. 70s. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY came late on the his- 
torical scene, being established by George 
I in 1768 with Sir Joshua Reynolds as its 
first President. It was preceded by the 
Society of Arts (which became the Royal 
Society of Arts in 1908), formed in 1754 
for ‘the encouragement of arts, manufac- 
tures and commerce in Great Britain’, and 
the Society of Artists, which staged suc- 
cessful annual exhibitions and was incor- 
porated by royal charter in 1765 as The 
Incorporated Society of Artists of Great 
Britain. The Royal Academy came into 
being at the instigation of a group of lead- 
ing artusts, whose motive was to raise the 
status of their profession by establishing a 
sound system of training and expert judge- 
ment in the arts and to arrange free exhibi- 
tions of works which attain an appropriate 
standard of excellence. Behind this concep- 
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tion was the desire to foster 2 national 
school of art and to encourage apprecia- 
tion and interest in the public based on 
recognized canons of good taste. The In- 
strument of Foundation provided for set- 
ting up schools for the training of young 
artists, annual exhibitions open to all 
artists of distinguished merit and a per- 
manent library of books, prints, etc. 
Regarding itself as the main depository 
of national tradition in the arts and the 
safeguard of sound standards of profes- 
sional competence in execution, the Royal 
Academy, in common with other official 
establishments, has been cautious of inno- 
vation and slow throughout its history to 
lend the seal of its approval to experi- 
mental novelty. The conservatism which 
is inherent in the conception of such an 
organization has been attended with 
special dangers in the field of fine art, 
e ie ie Wes anesthe 
age of Romanticism, creative originality 
has come to be regarded as a necessary 
quality of great work. During the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, therefore, 
the reputation of the Academy sank very 
low among artists and it began to be re- 
garded as the chief bulwark of orthodox 


mediocrity in opposition to progressive 


and original talent. Other organizations, 
such as the New English Art Club and in 


the twentieth century the London Group, 
were formed to accommodate progressive 
trends. From the 19308 its exhibition policy 
has become somewhat more liberal and the 
conflict—at any rate the conflict of styles— 
between official Academy art and creative 
art has narrowed. Yet something of the 
discredit from the late nineteenth century 
has continued into the present and the d 
function of the Academy at its inception to 
provide exhibitions of the best contem- 
porary work from year to year has not 
survived the competitive claims of the 
commercial galleries and of such bodies as 
The Arts Council of Great Britain. In his 
Foreword to the book under review Sir 
Thomas Monnington, President of the 
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Royal Academy, writes: ‘Now, in the 
19608, it is the reaction that, to some at 
least, seems to have assumed the status of 
“official art”. It is, therefore, i 
important thar the Royal Academy, which 
is entirely free from external pressures, 
should strengthen its support to those 
artists who wish to remain í 
What can this kind of statement mein? 
Among those who frequent current exhi- 
bitions of art without being committed to 
any particular school or style there can be 
no two opinions but that the Sommer 
Exhibition of this the Academy’s second 
centenary, no otherwise than previous 
Summer Exhibitions withm the memory 
of most of us, was saved from the utter 
dreariness of an uninspired and frighten- 
ingly competent mediocrity over its vast 
acreage only by the inclusion of some few 
works by artists who have established a re- 
putation outside, not inside, the Academy: 
artists such as John Bratby, Carel Weight, 
Lowry, Roberts, Tunnard. Yee the absen- 
tees were the more noticeable. The exhibi- 
tion contained nothing by Moore, Hep- 
worth, Nicholson, Sutherland, Bacon, Reg 
Butler, Lynn Chadwick, Kenneth Armi- 
tage, Alan Davie, William Scott or any of 
the more exciting of the younger genera- 
tion. As with previous exhibitions, if one 
had to accept that this represents a cross- 
section of the best, the most exciting, the 
most stimulating or even the most promis- 
ing of a past year’s art production in the 
United Kingdom, one could only hide 
one’s head and howl one’s shame. 

This history, by the Librarian of the 
Academy, celebrates the bicentenary of its 
foundation. As was to be expected from 
such an author, it is 2 thorough, accurate 
and well-documented work. Sedate, un- 
dramatic, Mr. Hutchison has made it his 
object to provide an uncontroversial fac- 
tual record written without dullness. As 
official histories go it is pleasantly lackmg 
in ponderousness and enlivened by rare 
touches of humour. Of the Loan Exhibi- 
tion of Persian Art in 1931 we are told that 


the collection of the Shah’s jewels was 
protected by an invisible ray alarm system, 
1ts first use for such a purpose, but news of 
it soon became known and ‘otherwise well- 
behaved visitors could not resist the temp- 
tation of leaning over the rope to set the 
bell ringing’. 

Mr. Hutchinson rightly makes much of 
the unique position of the Academy as a 
national institution which is nevertheless 
self-supporting, pomting to its close con- 
nexion with the Crown on the one hand 
and on the other its freedom from that 
bureaucratic control which is an inescap~ 
able adjunct of support from public funds. 
His excellent account of the Academy 
Schools bears out the claim that they have 
continued to occupy an important—if not 
a unique—position ‘as a training ground 
for young artists’. He concludes his book 
with the noncommittal platitude: “The 
Royal Academy has done much to help 
its growth (sc. the growth of art) in the 
past and undoubtedly has the potential to 
play a prominent part in the future.’ But 
for the reader who would like to reach an 
assesment of what the Academy has done 
for art in two centuries of activity— 
whether it has at all fulfilled the purposes 
for which it was formed, whether its con- 
servatim has been healthy restraint or 
cramping restricion—the book has no- 
thing to offer. It is an internal record and 
the wider canvas is not sketched in. Neither 
the New English Art Club nor the London 
Group rates mention; the work of The 
Arts Council, the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts, and other bodies whose in- 
fluence has been effective in the art history 
of the nation, is not discussed in relation to 
the activities of the Academy. When 
judgement might enter Mr. Hutchison 
always plays safe. 


H. OSBORNE 


Picasso: The Bhie and Rose Periods. A 
Catalogue Raisonné, 1900-1906. By 


PIERRE DAIX and GHORGES BOUDAILLE, 
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Catalogue compiled with the collabora- 
tion of Joan Rosselet. Original French 
edition Editions Idés et Calendes. Nev- 
chatel. 1966. Revised English edition 
translated by Phoebe Poole. Evelyn, 
Adams & Mackay. 1967. pp. 348. 
£10 Ios. 


Tuts VOLUME 1s the result of a compromise 
between 2 popularizing coffee-table art 
book and a scholarly catalogue raisonné. 
There is a further compromise in the 
somewhat confusing stylisuc (Blue and 
Rose Periods) and chronological (1900- 
1906) limitations in the title, text and 
catalogue. The authors have failed to 
justify beginning the volume ın 1900 in the 
title, and in fact such a date does not 
correspond with any definite change or 
landmark in Picasso’s career. It would have 
been better to start with the earliest known 
works, which are datable around 1894. 
Alternatively it would have been more 
accurate for the authors to state in the title 
of the book that they were beginning 
from about 1898-9 (which ın fact they do, 
though only few of the known works of 
this period are catalogued here) when, as 
they claim, ‘Picasso first advanced into 
originality’. Or, finally, they could have 
begun at the end of 1901, which marks the 
beginning of Picasso’s Blue Period. For a 
comprehensive treatment of the ‘juvenile 
works’ the reader is referred to the relevant 
volumes of Christian Zervos’s catalogue. 
The last entries in the book under review 
include some of the figure studies for Les 
Demoiselles d'Avignon, painted for the most 
part in the spring of 1907, which means an 
arbitrary ending in respect of style, icono- 
graphy and date. 

The publisher’s claim to completeness is 
contradicted by the authors, whose prin- 
ciples of selection are hard to trace in the 
catalogue. One expects completeness, a 
practical functional layout with clear and 
systematic compilation and extensive in- 
dexing for cross-reference, in a catalogue 
raisonné, but this volume is inadequate in 


these respects. On the other hand sixty of 
the seven hundred and seventy illustrations 
are reproduced again in colour but with no 
sizes given in the captions. The biblio- 
graphy is incomplete and ın fact com- 
prises only a list of books and articles con- 
sulted by the authors: for example none of 
L. C. Breunig’s articles (Cf. ‘Studies on 
Picasso, 1902-1905’, College Art Journal, 
XVI, 2, 1958, pp. 188 ff.) are included, nor 
is Phoebe Pool’s essay (‘Picasso’s Nco- 
Classicism: First Period, 1905-6", Apollo, 
LXXXL, 36, 1965, pp. 122 ff). 

On the whole the general reader gets no 
more than a summarized and expanded 
version of the relevant chapters of the 
standard Picasso monographs together 
with lavish colour-reproductions. For the 
student of Picasso it means that Zervos’s 
catalogue (which has been ont of print for 
several years, individual second-hand 
copies costing about £25 each) has been 
brought up to date with some new entries 
but also with omissions. In the text there is 
neither novelty of approach nor new fac- 
tual information. Barr’s atomizing concep- 
tion of Picasso’s development (Picasso: 
Fifty Years of His Art, 1946—to which all 
Picasso monographs still remain indebted) 
has been simplified in the text, while in the 
catalogue his elaborate scheme for the years 
of 1900-1906 has been split even further 
into almost sixteen developmental stages. 
Recent research on the early work of 
Picasso tends to stress the importance of 
the historical and cultural background, but 
here it is claimed that‘. . . the evolution in 
Picasso’s style was determmed only by in- 
terior needs and psychological factors’. 
Stories of the Picasso-mythology are 
treated as historical facts (e.g. entry for 
1804: ‘José Ruiz bands his brushes and 
paints over to his son Pablo and decides to 
renounce painting’) and the circle of intel- 
lectuals at the bateaw-lavoir is presented in 
terms of mere bohemian couleur locale. The 
humanism of Picasso’s early work is inter- 
preted as humanitarianism—which would 
explain, perhaps, 2 William Booth but 
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nothing of the Kafkaesque experience of 
the painter of La Vie and Demoiselles 
@ Avignon. 

Phoebe Pool’s most tentative inquiry 
into the iconography of the early work of 
Picasso (Picasso: The Formative Years, with 
a foreword by A. Blunt, 1962) has not been 
followed up. For instance although Apol- 
linaire is now generally accepted as the 
model of several of the Rose Period pic- 
tures, he is not connected here with the 
iconography and style of this period. Not 
only does the claim of M. Daix and M. 
Boudaille that ‘Apollinaire’s great merit 
was to know how to listen to Picasso’ fail 
to correspond with contemporary descrip- 
tions of the personality of Apollmaire and 
what we know of his fnendship with 
Picasso, but also fails to fit in with the 
painter’s drawings of the poet as king, 
pope, athlete, the sun-god or academician. 
Alo it would have been difficult because 
of Picasso’s poor command of French at 
the time. 

GHORGE T. NOSZLOPY 
Birmingham College of Art and Design 


French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry. 
. The Late Fourteenth Century and the 
Patronage of the Duke. By wmiarD 
mass. Phaidon. 1967. Volume L Text 
PP- 453. Volume I. Plates 845. £7 108s. 


THIS PENETRATING, beautifully produced 
and well illustrated monograph is the 
latest of Professor Meus’s admirable works 
in which he seeks to emancipate the art of 
the second half of the fourteenth century. 
In a series of articles ing in his 
classic book Painting in Florence and Siena 
after the Black Death (1951) he was among 
the first to give a scholarly interpretation 
to the art bridging the period between the 
death of Giotto and the birth of Masaccio 
by means of stylistic and iconographical 
analysis and a thorough appraisal of 
sources and documents. This period is des- 
ctibed by him as ‘not one of the great 


periods in the history of these remarkable 
schools, but . . . one of the most proble- 
matic’. He considered it not only an inte- 
gral part of Italian development, but also 
the most important source for the style and 
iconography of northern European de- 
velopments. Indeed it was the umagery of 
middle and late fourteenth century mnor 
masters, and not that of the giants of the 
begmning and the end of this stylistic 
period, that spread into France and the 
Netherlands, reaching as far as England, 
Spain and Bohemia. According to Profes 
sor Meiss economic and political disasters 
and the plague brought about a crisis in art 
in which the innovations of the early 
Trecento were made more acceptable and 
relevant for the painters and patrons of 
northern countries. Although Giotto’s in- 
ventions were known in the whole of 
Europe in 1325, their acceptance was 
limited to the most advanced art centres. 
The middle and late Trecento influence 
however, became an important source in 
the development of the so-called Interna- 
tional Gothic style of France and Ger- 
many, and in the early Renaissance paint- 
ing of the Netherlands. Influences such as 
those of the exiled Papal Curia in Avignon 
and the Tommaso da Modena mptych 
imported to Karlstein by the emperor 
Charles IV have been noted for a long 
time, but had never before been traced in 
such detail. In his new book Professor Meiss 
concentrates on the extensive pamting 
activity from about 1380 to 1400 in Paris 
and in the duchies of Burgundy, Berry, 
Anjou and Orleans, which were closely 
Imked with the capital. The great achieve- 
ments of these centres are explained by 
him as a development from two related 
sources: the local French tradinon (e.g. 
Jean Pucelle’s art) saturated with Sienese 
elements, and the direct impact of Italian 
art of the second halfof the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The influence of the latter is here 
described as ‘instead of imitation . . . selec- 
tive assimulation’. Whilst quoting Panof- 
sky's view that ‘we are faced with an in- 
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filtration too simultaneous and ubiquitous 
to be accounted for by an historical acci- 
dent’, Professor Meiss on stylistic and 
documentary grounds proves the presence 
of many Italian masters in France, the ex- 
tensive import of Italian Illuminations, and 
the frequent visits of French artists to Italy. 
As for political connexions, besides givmg 
special emphasis to the importance of the 
Curia at, Avignon, he draws attention to 
Robert of Anjou, King of Naples and 
Count of Provence, and to Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, who had marital 
ties with the royal family of France. 

There is no doubt, however, that Jean de 
Berry is the real hero of this monograph 
and the best chapters are those in which the 
author describes the complex personality 
of the Duke. Professor Mciss follows up 
all clues by simultaneously using several 
working hypotheses. Hence not only do 
we learn about the Duke through docu- 
ments and portraits but also about his taste 
and bus policy as one of the most important 
patrons and collectors of art in his time. 
Standing between the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, he seems to have had a pre- 
ference for art that combined rehgious 
significance, political usefulness and aes- 
thetic appeal. There is an interesting 
chapter on the librarian Pierre de Verone, 
and in the chapter on the inventories of the 
Duke’s collections the methods of classi- 
fication and the concepts used in descrip- 
tions by the keeper Robinet d'Étampes are 
thoroughly discussed. Of course not all the 
personalities around the Duke emerge 
with equal vividness from the visual and 
written documents Professor Meiss was 
able to trace and he is too good an his- 
torian to fill in gaps by using mere imagi- 
nation. For example the artists in the 
Duke’s service are still remote, though 
their works are now more clearly defined. 
Sometimes the reader is presented with a 
problem without an attempt at an answer 
since Professor Meiss believes that ‘to put 
the question is a proper and necessary be- 
ginning’. 


On the whole text and illustrations, 
divided into two volumes but closely 
interrelated in content, show art history at 
its best. The general reader gets a well 
written exciting story, and an informative 
and interpretative monograph. As a refer- 
ence book it is indispensable within the 
range of the Gothic and Renaissance styles 
and of classical and medieval Christian 
iconography. There is a comprehensive 
twenty-seven page bibliography and a de- 
tailed alphabetical index. It is a pity that the 
845 illustrations are only listed in the 
Plates volume topographicalty. 

GEORGE T. NOSZLOPY 
Birmingham College of Art and Design 


Rubens and his Times. By ROGER AVER- 
MABTE. Translated by CHRISTINE TROL- 
Lore. Allen and Unwin. 1967. pp. 218. 
Ilus. 15. 428. 


AccoRpING TO Mr. Avermaete’s Introduc- 
tion his book ‘contains no sensational dis- 
covery or newly-found document. It is in- 
tended to evoke Rubens as he appears 
through the messages he has left. . . .’ The 
intention to describe and interpret the life 
and work of an artist through his art and 
writmgs ix standard practice in art his- 
tory, though reinterpretations are usually 
“worked out on the basis of previously un- 
available works of art or written docu- 
ments. Therefore it is somewhat surprismg 
that in an earlier sentence the author 
claims that ‘art is a mystery, and who is to 
lay bare its secrets?” The reader is also told 
in the Introduction that ‘Rubens can now 
step down from the unreal pedestal where 
most of his biographers left him, and walk 
on the same level as the rest of man- 
kind. . . .” These are hard words on the 
abundant Rubens literature (g. biblio- 
graphies by P. Arents, E. Kieser, and a very 
selective bibliography on six pages by H. 
Gerson and E. H. Ter Kuile in their 
volume of the Pelican History of Art), which 
includes studies by such distinguished his- 
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torians as Jacob Burckharde. As regards the 
clam for a quasi-democratic image of 
Rubens, it seems to conflict with the 
author's belief that ‘Rubens wore a mask 
all his life’, 

No doubt Mr. Avermaete adds a touch 
of modemity to the traditional image of 
the seventeenth-century Flemish master by 
discarding the sentimentalism of some of 
the earlier biographers. At his best Mr. 
Avermacte uses a slightly sceptical ap- 
proath. In the conclusion he attempts to 
dispel the myth which according to him 
has been surrounding Rubens’s life since 
his own times. We are told that ‘the legend 
of Rubens the superman . . . is an impos- 
sible fairy-tale’, and so are the stories about 
his early years in Cologne, about Rubens 
the humanist scholar, the good colleague, 
the devoted husband and the imposing 
diplomat with ‘persistent allusions to an 
illustrious birth’. The cleansing of the 
romanticized Rubens image is claimed to 
have been achieved by an historical analy- 
sis of documents though no detailed refer- 
ences are given. It is also suggested that the 
importance of Christian allegories has been 
over emphasized in the literature and that 
Rubens could only be called a religious 
painter ‘if we confine ourselves to exter- 
nals, but not if we take the word in its 
deepest sense’. Hence, when ‘giving strict 
obedience to the rules laid down by the 
Comal of Trent. .. . Rubens was merely 
a servant doing his job honestly... . 
Rubens is not loved for his religious sub- 
jects, and is often loved in spite of them... 
he was basically a pagan . . . (he) found 
most inspiration and most true poetry in 
the naked female body, because he loved 
women’. It is interesting to note that 
Rubens, one of the greatest painters of the 
propaganda fidei, wrote (11th May 1628) 
that religion has the greatest effect on 
human emotions. 

The description of the pamter’s per- 
sonality seems somewhat simplified: 
“Rubens was a man like that. All his efforts 
were directed towards the better expres- 


sion of the will to power which lay within 
him. Money, fame, titles, diplomacy were 
only means towards the fulfilment of his 
need to rule.’ As to his motivations Mr. 
Avermaete suggests that ‘logic is a method 
of reasoning, but it 1s not life. And life, to 
him, was everything—his own life, which 
he had to live. And that was the point—to 
live his life. But there are small appetites 
and large ones, Rubens was a glutton... 
essentially a leader and a conqueror . . . an 
egoist, naturally; so are all great men. And 
like all who stand on the highest peaks, he 
stood alone.’ 
GEORGE T. NOSZLOPY 


Birmingham College of Art and Design 


Dutch Genre Painting in Hungarian 
Museums. By MIKLOS MOjzmR. Corvina 
Press. 1967. 


THE FIFTEEN pages of introduction to this 
book are pitched on a popular level. This 
chronological account of three generations 
of genre painters 1s geared to the selection 
from Hungarian museums and does not 
aspire to being a discussion of the subject in 
depth. The plates are good, except one ` 
slipped block in my copy. One of the 
plates (No. 9) achieves the happy accident, 
which some reproductions do, of being in 
itself a pleasmg object, rather than just a 
means of visualizing the original. The 
slightly irritating quality of the notes 
springs from the common defect in popu- 
lar expositions of often pointing ont the 
obvious. 
ANDREW BRIGHTON 


Royal Academy Schools 


The Reaction Against Experiment in the 
English Novel 1950-1960. by RUBIN 
RABINOVITZ. Columbia University Press. 
1967. pp. ix + 243. 673. 6d. 


Many crcs deplore the decline of the 
English novel; they complain of an ab- 
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sence of masterpieces and lack of origi- 
nality and imagination. In The Reaction 
Against Experiment in the English Novel 
1950-1960 Rubin Rabinovitz has cxamined 
some of the reasons for this. He introduces 
his study by a broad analysis of the con- 
temporary literary climate and then sup- 
ports his ideas by detailed study of the 
works of Kingsley Amis, Angus Wilson 
and C. P. Snow, showmg how their 
critical theories have affected their novels. 

Rabmovitz makes use of Stephen 
Spender’s division of twentieth-century 
novelists into ‘modern’ and ‘contem- 
porary’ writers. The former are those who, 
like James Joyce, T. S. Eliot and Virginia 
Woolf, break with tradition to create new 
forms and distrust progress and science un- 
less it is converted to a ‘modem aesthetic 
vision which would transform the external 
appearances of our whole civilization’. The 
‘contemporaries’, for example Amis, 
Snow and Wilson, are more concerned 
with man’s relationship with his imme- 
diate environment: they accept the value 
of science and technology and canvass sup- 
port for these in their writing: they mis- 
trust originality and experiment and are 

Rabinovitz identifies three main in- 
fluences that have led to the ascendancy of 
the ‘contemporaries’. The first is socio- 
logical. He sees the present as 2 time of 
breakdown in the class system, when the 
working class has emerged as a creative 
force in literature, producing writers such 
as Harold Pinter, John Wain, and David 
Storey. Unlike H. G. Wells and Arnold 
Bennett, they can write for a public which 
includes readers of a background simular to 
their own. This is reflected in the progress 
of the scholarship boy who couldn’t make 
it in the socially hostile world of the uni- 
versity (Philip Larkin, Jill), who ends up 
lecturing at 2 provincial university openly 
mocking the snobbery of his colleagues 
(Kingaley Amis, Lucky Jim). The second is 
philosophical. The rejection of metaphy- 
sia by logical positivism has further en- 
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couraged the contemporaries by is em- 
phasis on fact, science and logical deduction 
as opposed to fantasy and symbolism. 
Rabinovitz also finds significance in the 
fact that A. J. Ayer was at Oxford while 
many members of the ‘Movement’, in- 
cluding Amis, were studentsthere. Thirdly, 
and closely allied to this, is the literary in- 
fluence of Empson who, as critic and poet, 
did much to develop the ‘terse, flat and 
paradoxical’ verse of the younger poets. In 
addition to this Leavis, with his interest in 
the traditional writers, his reaction against 
the Bloomsbury Group and his emphasis 
on social responsibility, has had consider- 
able influence. 

Rabinovitz selects for detailed analysis 
three novelists who together give 2 broad 
picture of the literary scene. Kingsley 
Amis, who suddenly caught the interest of 
the general public and whose reaction 
against experimentalism could be said to be 
largely an emotional one: Angus Wilson, 
with a greater balance of mind and more 
detailed scholarship, and C. P. Snow, who 
did the most to prepare a critical climate 
favourable to the contemporary form of 
the novel. 

In his concluding chapter he refers to 
those critics who are dissatisfied with the 
contemporary novel but shows how it is 
the critics themselves who have discouraged 
experiment in the novel and he astutely 
points out that by writing as critic today’s 
novelist is preparing a favourable reception 
for his own work. Observations of this 
nature illuminate the author’s approach to 
his task, which is undertaken with scholar- 
ship and perception. His comments, parti- 
cularly his revaluation of C. P. Snow’s 
ability as a novelist, are often severe but 
always well supported. It would be inter- 
esting to see what correlation could be 
made between literature and the other arts 
of this period in the light of Rabinovitz’s 
study. 

HEATHER PORSHAW and 
ANNETTE WOLFENDEN 
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The Reminiscences of Edmund Evans, wood- 
engraver and colour-printer, 1826-1905. 
And an introduction and check-list by 
RUARI MCLEAN. Oxford University Press. 
1967. pp. 112. 658. 

Villiam Davison of Alnwick, pharmacist and 

printer, 1781-1858. By PETER WILLIAM 
isaac. Oxford University Press. 1968. 
Pp- $0. 458. 


Bors or these books derive most of their 
illustrations from the Constance Meade 
Collection at the Oxford University 
Press, which was formed by the Jate John 
Johnson. They belong to a series of which 
the first book was that by Harry Carter on 
the wood-engraver Orlando Jewitt, easily 
the best printed of the books so far pro- 
duced in the series. The Reminiscences of 
Edmund Evans has tome fine reproductions 
of colour prints but they suffer from reduc- 
tion in size. 

Writing in Victorian Book Design, Ruari 
McLean remarks that the Reminiscences re- 
veal Edmund Evans ‘as a man of great 
simplicity and kindlmess. Although not an 
intellectual, he had publishing vision and 
enterprise, and was 2 true artist.’ They are 
interesting also as filling in some of the de- 
tails of Victorian publishing history, parti- 
cularly on the relations of Randolph 
Caldecott and Kate Greenaway with their 
printer and publishers: otherwise their 
interest is small. The book is most likely to 
be used partly as a picture book and in part 
as a selective bibliography of books 
printed by Edmund Evans, while the In- 


troduction adds considerably to what 
Ruari McLean has already written about 
him and summarizes his achievements as a 
printer. It is not often realized how success- 
fa] some of Evans's children’s books were: 
the Caldecott Toy Books were printed in 
as many as 100,000 copies at their first 
editions, a very large printing even by 
present-day standards. 

Professor Isaac’s book is more interest- 
ing. William Davison was a well-known 
printer, who had links with John Catach 
(the father of ‘Jemmy’ Catach) and with 
the Bewicks. He was in advance of his 
time in making use of modern techniques 
such as stereotyping, and for a provincial 
printer he had unusnal taste in presentation 
and design. Professor Isaac’s book is 
generously illustrated and gives a good 
idea of Davison’s feeling for type and 
illustration. The details it gives of the 
attractive Davison specimen book New 
Specimens of cast-metal ornaments and wood 
types sold by W. Davison, Alnwick makes 
one hope that some enterprising body will 
produce a facsimile of the whole book 
containing illustrations of the many 
Bewick cuts available as stereotypes. This 
would make an ideal enterprise for the 
Printing Historical Society. Professor 
Isaac’s book contains no check-list and it is 
to be regretted that the tentative check-list 
which he published in 1963 was not revised 
and included as it would have added con- 
siderably to the usefulness of this volume. 


PETER STOCKHAM 
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